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Tuespay, May 22, 1951. 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. CHORPENING, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
FOR CIVIL WORKS 

COL. W. E. POTTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 

LT. COL. CRAIG SMYSER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER TO CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS 

H. R. FAISON, CHIEF, ECONOMICS DIVISION, BOARD OF ENGINEERS 
FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

A. L. MALONE, FIELD SERVICE BRANCH, ECONOMICS DIVISION, 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

J. W. GROSART, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ECONOMICS DIVISION, BOARD 
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E. E. BOTTOMS, CHIEF, REVIEW BRANCH, ECONOMICS DIVISION, 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

F. B. SLICHTER, CHIEF, ENGINEERING DIVISION, CIVIL WORKS 


Present: John J. Donnelly, Jr., Esq., Counsel, House Appropria- 
tion Committee. 


Chairman Cannon. Will you read the names of the witnesses, Mr. 
Chairman‘ I believe there are several witnesses appearing before 
us at this time? 

Mr. Kerr. Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers. 

Brig. Gen, C. H. Chorpening, Assistant Chief of Engineers. 

Col. W. E. Potter, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Special Projects. 

Mr. H. R. Faison, Chief, Economics Division, Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. A. L. Malone, Field Service Branch, Economics Division, Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. J. W. Grosart, special assistant, Economics Division, Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. E. E. Bottoms, Chief, Review Branch, Economics Division, 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

1The following phase of these hearings, which deals with the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway, is being printed as pt. 2. Pt. 1 of these hearings has already been. 
se $9 and is entitled ache Entire Civil Works Program Under Construction in Fiscal 

ear 1951, Comprising 182 Projects, Including Report of Committee Counsel. 


(Construction funds have not been appropriated for the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway.) 
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Will those whose names have been called rise and be sworn, please. 

Chairman Cannon. Do you, and each of you, solemnly swear that 
the testimony which you will give to this committee of Congress will 
“ ogy truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 

od? 

(The following witnesses answered, “I do” :) 

Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers. 

Brig. Gen. C. H. Chorpening, Assistant Chief of Engineers. 

Col. W. E. Potter, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Special Projects. 

Mr. H. R. Faison, Chief, Economics Division, Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. A. L. Malone, Field Service Branch, Economics Division, Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. J. W. Grosart, special assistant, Economics Division, Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. E. E. Bottoms, Chief, Review Branch, Economics Division, 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 


Dirricutty 1n Securtne INrorMATION From Corps or ENGINEERS 


Mr. Kerr. General Pick, you are here as the first witness, and we 
will be delighted to hear from you. You may make any statement 
that you wish to make before the committee. 

Chairman Cannon. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that we have had 
some difficulty in getting information. We have asked for photo- 
stats of certain documents which have not been supplied us. I won- 
der, General Pick, if it would be possible for you to arrange for the 
Department to designate some one person to whom we can go to get 
these documents. As it is, we have to see three, four, or five people. 
We are sent from one office to another. We start down at Gravelly 
Point and we go clear to D Street, and we wind up without the 
documents. 

We still do not have some of the documents that we have requested 
from you; although requested several days ago. I wonder if you 
could designate at this time someone to whom we could go to clear 
this matter, and to get the documents which we require. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to do that, but 
I want to go on record now as saying that the information which 
you have is entirely incorrect. I will be very glad to designate Gen- 
eral Chorpening, who is in charge of our civil-works program, as 
the person to be contacted for information. 

The information that you refer to, part of it, is carried in the 
Chief of Engineers Office and part of it is carried as a normal func- 
tion in the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

There has been no delay in furnishing the executive staff of your 
committee any information. 

Chairman Cannon. The only thing I know, General, is that we 
have been told that information would be available at a certain time, 
and when that time came it was not available. 

General Pick. I hope you will develop that information to satisfy 
yourself, whether the information you have is correct. 

Chairman Cannon. Then, all the information that our committee 
has requested has been supplied at this time? 
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General Pick. My entire office has been put at the disposal of the 
committee. All of our field offices have been put at the disposal of 
the committee. Every request the committee has made has been 
supplied promptly. 1 have set up office space for them in my office. 
I have answered every request the committee has made. I wouid 
like to have my executive officer, Colonel Smyser, tell you of the re- 
quests which I think prompted the question which you have asked. 

Chairman Cannon. That would be very well. 

Colonel Smyser, have you any statement to make on that? 

Mr. Donne tty. I do not think that he was sworn. 

Chairman Cannon. Colonel Smyser, do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony which you will give to this committee of Congress will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Colonel S»ryser. I do. 

Chairman Cannon. Will you give us the statement to which the 
General refers? 

Colonel Smyser. I will be happy to. 

Chairman Cannon. I may say in advance that I take it for granted 
that all the requests of the committee to the Department have been 
complied with with your usual promptness and efficiency. I take it 
for granted that is true. 

General Pick. Exceptional promptness and facility. 

Chairman Cannon. Colonel Smyser, will you let us have a 
statement ? 

Colonel Smysrr. I can hardly amplify on what General Pick has 
said except in specific instances. 

As you know, last year we gave to the representatives of your com- 
mittee every facility we had, and I understand they were very, very 
pleased with the reception they got; at least, I asked them to come 
in and see me at any time they ran into any difficulty. The only time 
that they came in to see me was to tell me what a commendable job 
we had done for them, so I assumed we had pleased you and the 
other people in the committee. 

Now, it seems there has been a little disagreement on the furnishing 
of photostats. I think that is something that is perhaps personal 
and unavoidable. 

We furnished you, as far as I know, right as of this very minute, 
every photostat that you have asked for. We delivered the last batch 
to you, I think, at 12:30 today. Our people gave up their lunch 
hour in order to do it. 

Last night I did receive a request for photostats to be made. Un- 
fortunately, it was the first that I knew about it. You wanted to 
look over three sets of. records. I talked to Colonel Cole and asked 
that those records be made available as promptly as possible, and 
I am sure they were. 

On checking [ find out that at 4:30 yesterday afternoon those 
records—40 in number, I believe—came over to our office. J personally 
had not known about it; therefore, I had not told our people to go 
on into the night to photostat them. This morning they got on them. 
They worked through their noon hour and you had them at 12: 30. 

Chairs Cannon. The committee very much appreciates your 
cooperation, Colonel. 
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. The investigation will be conducted by our counsel, Mr. Donnelly. 
Will you take charge, Mr. Donnelly ? 

Mr. DonNewty. In answer to Colonel Smyser, we arranged yes- 
terday morning at Colonel Smyser’s suggestion to contact Colonel 
Cole. At 11 0’clock yesterday morning Colonel Cole and his assistants 
knew of the documents we wanted, and we asked that arrangements 
be made to have them photostated. Colonel Cole said that he had no 
such authority, but we were told—and our man was there—that 
his assistant was to call you, Colonel Smyser, and we were to get 
them yesterday afternoon. We called at 5:15 and asked where they 
were, and you said that we could have them this morning. We called 
this morning and you said that we could have them this afternoon. 
I reminded you that the hearing started this afternoon. 

There is one document that has been removed from the files—I be- 
lieve the address is 119 D Street—and all carbons, and has been taken 
to the Office of the Chief of Engineers. We understand you have 
photostats—we have been told ‘by yourself—of those documents. 
There is at least one, and perhaps more, missing. T will identify the 
one for you. It isa memorandum in February ‘of 1945 from possibly 
Mr. Faison to Mr. Bottoms, who at that time was in Mobile, and had 
to do with the field study being made by your engineer, civil engineer, 
Mr. Schulte. We would like to have that document, General Pick. 

General Pick. Was that among the photostats that we gave you 
last week ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. It was supposed to have been, but it was not. 

General Pick. Perhaps those records were still in my office. I do 
not know whether they had been returned to the Board for Rivers and 
Harbors or not. They belong in the file of the Board for Rivers and 
Harbors, but that batch of stuff that you got had been photostated, 
and copies sent up here. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is correct. 

General Pick. And I remember reading that memorandum myself 
from Mr. Faison to Mr. Bottoms. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There were two, sir, and I am speaking of the one 
that originally was in the files of the Board but was among the docu- 
ments removed from that file and taken to your office. 

General Pick. It was taken over there to my office for photostating. 

Mr. Donnetiy. No, sir. 

In advance of the time our man went there last week these docu- 
ments had been removed from the file, and all carbons, and taken to 
your office. We have a record of the documents from the inv estigation 
of last year. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the report which we prepared over 
there in answer to the committee’s report, was prepared in my office. 
It became necessary for us to have considerable amounts of this in- 
formation in my office, and it is possible that this memorandum that 
he is talking about may have been in my office. I do not know. I 
have tried my very best to furnish the committee with every document 
and all the help that it was possible to give them. I shall continue 
to do that, sir. 
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Chairman Cannon. The committee very much appreciates that, 
General Pick, and we very much appreciate your cooperation in com- 
ing here today and providing us with the information that has been 
requested. As you understand, this is one of the routine investigations 
by the Committee on Appropriations. We are investigating prac- 
tically every department and every activity, and this is one depart- 
ment being investigated. We will ask Mr. Donnelly to conduct the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Donnetty.. May I proceed ? 

Chairman Cannon. Mr. Donnelly. 


Inrropucrory STATEMENT BY CoUNSEL 


Mr. Donnetiy. At the outset, gentlemen, I would like to read an 
introductory statement with respect to the proposed Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. I reduced it to writing so the background will be stated with 
such accuracy as is desired. Each member of the committee has a 
copy of this reference. It is entitled “Introduction.” (Reading: ] 

The proposed Tombigbee waterway was surveyed in 1875, 1913, 
1923, and 1932. None of the reports resulting from these surveys was 
favorable. The project was resurveyed in 1935 and a recommendation 
made for further surveying (reference: H. Doc. 486, 79th Cong., 2 
sess. ). 

In 1939 the Chief of Engineers, then Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, sub- 
mitted a report to Congress, printed as House Document No. 289, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, first session. General Schley did not affirma- 
tively recommend the project, but instead said : 

I have no doubt that benefits of value to national defense, from enhancement 
of land values, and from increased use of recreational areas will be produced. 
Furthermore, provision of a direct water route to the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Tennessee Valley may hasten the development in that valley resulting from the 
navigation project and electric-power system now being constructed there by the 
Federal Government. The large amount of construction involved in this con- 
necting waterway to the Gulf would provide substantial direct employment over 
a period of 8 years and large orders to cement and steel mills and to the lumber 
industry. All these intangible or indirect benefits must be considered in addition 
to the direct savings in transportation costs in order that this project will show 
a substantial excess of benefits over costs. They are difficult to evaluate and 
appear to me to be questions falling within the realm of statesmanship to which 
the Congress can best assign the proper values... [Emphasis supplied.] 

It was evident to Congress from this report that the project could 
not be justified by the statutory criterion, a favorable cost-benefit ratio, 
unless intangible and arbitrary values such as national defense ($600,- 
000), enhancement of local land values ($275,000), and recreation 
($100,000), were included in the ratio. In congressional hearings and 
debates, Senators and Congressmen objected to these intangibles, and 
they have been dropped in subsequent consideration of the project. 

On January 2, 1945, the House Rivers and Harbors Committee by 
resolution requested the Chief of Engineers to resurvey the project 
again, and submit a new report. The Chief of Engineers did so, and 
his report was submitted to Congress and printed, as House Document 
No. 486, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session. This report stated 
that the ratio of benefits to costs was 1.05 to 1, and recommended 
construction of the project. 


1H. Doc. 289, p. 8, par. 6. 
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Congress has heretofore given consideration to this project in hear- 
ings, as shown by the following table: 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN BY CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES IN HEARINGS TO PROPOSED 
TOMBIGBEE-TENNESSEE WATERWAY (1943-51) 


1943—House Rivers and Harbors Committee, Seventy-eighth Congress, first 
session, October 20 and 21, 1943 
1946—House Rivers and Harbors Committee, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, May 1 and 2, 1946 
1946—Senate Commerce Committee, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, 
June 13 and 14, 1946 
1947—Senate Appropriations Committee, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
July 12 and 14, 1947 
1948—House Appropriations Committee, Eightieth Congress, second session, 
February 2, 1948 
1948—Senate Appropriations Committee, Eightieth Congress, second session, 
March 9 and 12, 1948 
1949—Senate Appropriations Committee, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
April 15 and 20, 1949 
The investigative staff of the House Appropriations Committee in- 
vestigated this proposed project in 1950. The staff engaged in this 
study was composed of two engineers, an economist, and an investi- 
gator. The staff studied the files of the Corps of Engineers. In addi- 
tion, members of the staff visited the site of the proposed project and 
interviewed numerous people in the general area of the project. The 
staff submitted their report to the committee in January 1951. On 
April 3, 1951, the Civil Functions Subcommittee furnished a copy of 
the staff report to the Corps of Engineers. The Corps of Engineers 
prepared a report answering the staff report, and submitted their 
report to the committee on April 23, 1951. 
General, does that fairly state the background, as you know it? 
General Pick. Yes. 
Colonel Porrer. What date did you say you furnished a copy? 
Mr. Donnexty. April 3, 1951. Is that correct, Colonel ? 
Colonel Porrer. Yes. 
Mr. Kerr. Now, General, do you have a statement to make to us? 
We will be glad to have your statement. We will try not to inter- 
rupt you. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


General Pick. Mr, Chairman, your investigating committee, the 
staff committee, has made a study of various projects and features of 
the civil works program of the Corps of Engineers, and have ren- 
dered a report. The report is in general an accountant’s report. It 
deals with the administration of projects; the planning. It touches 
lightly on construction features, but does not comment on the construc- 
tion, the quality of the construction, and the soundness of the con- 
struction. 

It is an academic study of the administrative procedures of the 
Corps of Engineers in general. 
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That report was made to the committee and referred to the Chief 
of Engineers in an informal manner on the 3d of April, and we were 
asked to have a report prepared on the committee’s report at the 
earliest possible date. 

The report was divided into two parts; (1) a general report cover- 
ing a large number of projects extending over the entire United States ; 
(2) the other report Jealt specifically with the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway. 

lt was urged upon us we get in our reply within 2 weeks. It was 
physically impossible to do that. We submitted our reply to the gen- 
eral report on April 16, 1951; and then an additional week was 
granted to us in order to complete the study on the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee waterway. 

The questions raised in your committee report, the recommenda- 
tions which are included in the report, were all analyzed and studied, 
and the Chief of Engineers has rendered a report on both the general 
report and the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 

Ve have ‘found that the report is in general very much the same 
kind of report that I had made just a few months after I became Chief 
of Engineers—a management report. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I ask, General, are you now referring to your 
own report in answer to the staff report of this committee, or are you 
referring to the staff report of the committee ? 

General Pick. I am referring to a management report that was 
worked up by our management department of the Army. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And you said that is similar to some report that 
we are considering here. 

General Pick. Similar to the report rendered by this staff of the 
committee. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pick. The management report which was made in 1949 
was a good report. We have profited by it. 

There are many features of the present report rendered by the 
investigating staff of the Committee on Appropriations, and we wel- 
come them. The answer to those questions raised in the committee’s 
report, the investigating committee’s report, has been made in either 
the document of the Corps of Engineers rendered on the 16th of April 
on the general report of January 23, 1951, of the investigating staff 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 
or in the April 23 document which includes the comments of the Chief 
of Engineers on the reports rendered by the staff on the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway. 


TEN NESSEE-TOMBIGBEE REPORT 
Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to answer any questions or 


clarify any of the statements included in these reports which the Chief 
of Engineers rendered to the committee. 
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That is all that I have to say, sir. 


Mr. Donnetty. May I proceed now, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Kerr. Go right ahead. 


STATUS OF DEFINITE PROJECT REPORT 


Mr. Donnetiy. General Pick, let me invite your attention to the 
Corps of Engineers’ answer to the committee staff report on the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway. That is the smaller report, and we will 
not refer to the larger one (dealing with the 182 projects) here today. 

At the bottom of the very first page in paragraph 4 we read: 

Conclusion No. 2: “Construction should not start on any part of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway above Demopolis until the definite project report covering 
the entire project has been completed, definite plans prepared, and more accurate 
cost estimates submitted.” 

Now, the answer of the Corps of Engineers is contained in the next 
paragraph, paragraph 5, which reads: 

It is the adopted policy of the Corps of Engineers to complete definite project 
studies and accurate cost estimates prior to requesting appropriations for con- 
struction. 

Is that true in this case of the Tennessee-Tombigbee, sir? 

General Pick. That is true in this case. We are not asking for 
funds for the Tennessee-Tombigbee now, except planning funds. 
That is correct, is it not ? 

Colonel Porrer. There are no construction funds in the budget this 
year requested—there is nothing in the budget except for planning. 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Has the definite project report on the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee report been completed by the Corps of Engineers? 

General Pick. The definite project report on the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee waterway has been completed for the first project of a series 
of projects on the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 

Mr. Donnetty. For the Gainesville lock and dam ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. But the definite project report for the entire 
project, which you estimate will cost $179,000,000, has not been com- 
pleted. 

General Pick. It has not been completed. It is being worked upon. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the earliest completion date now estimated by 
the corps is November 1951; is that not correct, sir? 

General Picx. That is correct. 


APPROPRIATION HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, I show you the appropriation history of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, and I will give copies to each of the 
Congressmen so they can follow it. 





(This document is as follows:) 


Appropriations history of proposed Tombigbee waterway (authorized in River and 
Harbor Act of July 24, 1946, fiscal year 1947) 


[NoTE.— Definite project report (DPR) has not been completed as of May 22, 1951) 


| | 
| Engineers request | Bureau of the 








| 
Fiscal] to Bureau of Budgetestimate | Appropriated Other congressional action 
year the Budget | to Congress | 
een Oe j : 
1947. .| None.....-..---- NOOO 5.5 004-45 None (but $58,000 | 


allocated for | 
planning by the 
engineers out of 
a lump sum). 


1948._| $850,000 planning_-_| $300,000 planning-_-_} $60,000 planning | July 2, 1947. Rankin amendment to 
° ($520,000 actual- | appropriate $3,000,000 to begin 

ly used). construction defeated. Vol. 93, 

| Congressional Record, pt. 6, p. 

8137. 

| June 12, 1948. Item of $1,500,000 to 

1949._| $5,735,000 con- |[$1,500,000 con- | None begin construction was inserted b 
struction and struction. , Senate but later stricken out. Rel- 
planning. {$300,000 planning ....do0 erence: Vol. 94, Congressional Ree- 


ord, pt. 6, p. 8017, 

1950. | $200,000 planning._| $200,000 planning $200,000 planning..| Aug. 23, 1949. Item of $2,500,000 to 
begin construction was inserted b 
Senate but later stricken out. Ref- 
erence: Vol. 95, Congressional Rec- 
ord, pt. 9, p. 12073. 


‘ May 8, 1950. Rankin amendment to 

eats rt ery es .-..d0___.__.__... | $120,000 planning anpronriate $2,900,C00 to begin con- 

p20 0," agin cps RRR * > Rim an struction defeated. Vol. 96, Con- 
struction. 


gressional Record, pt. 5, p. 6657. 

1952._} $180,000 planning_.}| $100,000 planning. -_|.............--.---- 

Total apnrropri- 
ated: $920,000 
(for planning 
only). 





























NoteE.—The Corns of Engineers on Avr. 23, 1951, again increased their estimate of the construction Cost of 
the proposed Tombigbee waterway, this time to $179,264,000. The investigative staff of the Hovse Ap- 
propriations Committee in 1950 calculated the construction cost to be the higher figure of $236,371,0C0. 

Mr. Donne.ty. The figures shown in this table were prepared by 
the House Appropriations Committee. You will note that the definite 
project report has not been completed as of this date, May 22, 1951. 

The commmittee will also note in 1949, contrary to the statement 
that we are now considering by the Corps of Engineers, the Corps of 
Engineers requested the Bureau of the Budget for $5,735,000 for con- 
struction and planning. The Bureau of the Budget estimate to Con- 
gress that year included an item of construction, $1,500,000. 

You will also note in the fiscal year 1951, the engineers again, 
without a definite project report, asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
$2,500,000 for construction. No money was recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and Congress appropriated none. 

The planning money so far appropriated by the Congress totals 
$920,000, 

How much of that money to date has been expended for planning, 
General Pick ? 

General Pick. I cannot answer that figure offhand, because I do 
not have it here. 

Mr. Slichter, could you give any estimate as to how much of the 
planning money has been expended to date? 

Mr. Sitcuter. As of July last year, at the end of the fiscal year, 
about $500,00 of that was expended. : 

General Pick. Approximately $500,000 was expended as of when? 


Mr. Suicnrer. As of last July. That is in the committee’s report 
itself. 
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_ General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the statement Mr. Donnelly has made 
is correct. It is customary for us to ask for funds when we have 
a definite project report in the planning and when we can complete 
that in time to get work started in a fiscal year. That has been cus- 
tomary for many years. 

I have been in the Corps of Engineers, and that has been going 
on all the time. 

Now then, no construction work would be started on a project until 
a definite project report has been completed for that particular feature 
of the work which is to be gotten under way by the funds requested. 

The statement which is included in our comments here, about the 
request for funds, is in accordance with the policy that has been 
pursued by the Corps of Engineers for, many years—if you do not 
ask for funds ahead of time, in order to have-funds available when 
your definite project report is complete, then that goes over for an- 
other year at least and the project is delayed that much. 

Colonel Porrer. Also, that money was for the Gainesville lock and 
dam, plans and specifications for which were completed. 


COMPLETION DATE FOR A PART OF THE DEFINITE PROJECT REPORT 


Mr. Donnetty. When was definite project report completed on the 
Gainesville lock and dam ¢ 

Mr. Suicuter. Approximately 3 years ago. 
Mr. Donner. Will you supply for us, please, a copy of the definite 
— report for the Gsinesvilis lock and dam? 

Mr. Suicutér. We can supply information covering that, with copies 
of the plans and specifications. 

Mr. Donne.ity. Now the Gainesville lock and dam is only one 
item covering the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, is it not? 

Mr. Suicuter. That is correct. 

General Pick. That is correct. 


Construction Funps RequestTep 


Mr. Donnetiy. Congress has the function to perform of deciding 
whether or not, prior to appropriating initial construction funds for 
projects, Congress wants to spend hundreds of millions of dollars that 
are involved in these projects. 

When the Corps of Engineers, in 1949, requested the construction 
money, construction and planning, $5,735,000, the only figure by way 
of estimated total project cost given to the Congress by the engineers 
is contained in 1945 House Document No. 486; the amount shown there 
being $136,000,000; is that correct, General Pick? 

General Pick. No. We never asked Congress for funds without 
telling the Congress what the project is estimated to cost when we 
ask for the funds. 

~Mr. Donnetty. Will you supply to the committee from figures in 
the fiscal year 1949 justification, the estimated total cost of the project, 
for which you were asking construction money ? 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I think I have that right here. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Reporter, will you read the question. 

(The question was read as requested.) 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand the question. 
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Mr. Donne ty. I should clarify it for the Congressman, if I may. 

In 1945, the Corps of Engineers told the Congress this project was 

oing to cost that sum, $136,000,000. In 1939 they told Congress 
$66,000,000; today as we said, it is going to cost $179,000,000, so it 
continues to go up. Now, they are not supposed, according to the 
general’s testimony here, to ask for construction money until Con- 
gress has been given the facts with respect to the estimated total cost 
of the project. 

You can see here the Gainesville lock and dam on this new part of 
it [indicating]. Here is the divide cut, which would be 170 feet high, 
and would involve a hundred million cubie yards of excavation up 
here [indicating]. Theengineers have started down here Findicatingt. 

Mr. Forp. I think I understand that point, but I did not understand 
what you want to bring out in the question. 

Mr. Donnetty. In 1949 they asked for construction money of $5,- 
000,000 and we want to know 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I do not have that figure here. We 
can supply you with that figure. 

Mr. Forp. I did not get the finish of your statement, when you 
were interrupted with the general’s statement, for the explanation of 
your question. 

Mr. Donnewxy. In 1945 the Corps of Engineers told Congress the 
project would cost $136,000,000; and now in 1949 fiscal year they were 
asking for construction money, and the question is, Did Congress in 
1949 know what the increased cost, total cost would be ? 

General Pick. We can give that estimate but I do not have it here. 





BASIS FOR ESTIMATED COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. General is the statement in your answer to the staff 
report in paragraph 6 up to date, that is, that the cost presently, the 
1950 estimated cost of the project, is $179,264,000 ¢ 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you have further figures you want to bring to 
the committee now ? 

General Pick. No: no other figures. 

Colonel Porrer. They are figured on the 1950 base of price levels. 

General Pick. They are based on 1950 prices. I might add at this 
yoint here that the investigation committee estimated the cost at 
£5.05,540,000. I would like to call on Mr. Slichter to explain that. 

Mr. Suicurer. The figures furnished the investigative staff were 
those contained in the 1945 report and they are the figures which have 
been used since the authorization of the project as the basis for 
bringing the cost estimate up to date as costs increased, Our esti- 
mates have been raised, net am to Engineering News Record Index. 
with the qualification and the exception in this case here we are now 
substituting for 18 structures 10 structures. We have found that our 
1945 cost estimate has increased in accordance with normal records 
of the Engineering News Record Index and would very closely ap- 
proach the estimate produced by the staff. However, the staff in its 


1A construction cost index revised and printed monthly in the Engineering News Record, 
which is a journal of the engineering profession generally. For convenience it is sometimes 
referred to as the ENR index. 
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report. did point. out, and did apparently agree, that there would be 
some savings due to the fact that we are substituting 10 structures for 
the 18 contained in the original cost estimate. That is all I have to 
say there. 

General Pick. Therefore the estimate of $179,264,000 is based upon 
the 10 lock and dam projects rather than the 18, and they estimated 
the base: upon the cost. factor in the Engineering News Record Index 
of 1950. In other words, it is brought up to date. 


COST DATA AVAILABLE TO CONGRESS AT TIME OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Donnetiy. General, will you agree with me, that Congress 
before it.exercises its legislative judgment in voting the initial con- 
struction Money, should at the time they exercise that legislative judg- 
ment, have some last-minute estimate of the total construction cost ? 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, that is furnished the Committee on 
Public Works when the project is authorized, and latest estimates 
are given to the committee then, and they are based on prices brought 
up to date, or the committee is told the prices which are used in our 
estimates. 

When we come before the Appropriations Committee, or before, 
when we make up the budget, when it is submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, we bring the cost estimate up to date on the project 
which, we are asking the funds for. That information is passed on 
to the Appropriations Committee. That has been the long standing 
policy, and that is the policy which the committee has demanded and 
they get every year. 

Mr. Donne.tty. Would you also give your total construction cost 
estimates submitted by the corps to this committee for fiscal year 
1951, when the Corps of Engineers requested the Bureau of the Budget 
for $2,500,000 in construction money?’ I believe, Mr. Slichter would 
be able to give that. 

General Pick. I think we can give you that. 


PROJECT NOT ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask you, General, whether national defense 
enters into this project in any way or manner ¢ 

General Pick. Mr, Chairman, national defense—— 

Mr. Kerr. Let me ask you something off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the question of whether or not a 
project comes within the purview of national defense is referred to 
the Department of Defense or to the Department of the Army and to 
the Department of Defense, which has the primary interest. The 
Chief of Engineers is not called upon to determine whether a project 
is In the interest of national defense, and we never, we never speak 
tor the Department without the definite consent of the Department 
on any project, as to whether or not it is necessary in ‘the interest of 
national defense. 
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Mr. Donnetxiy. Let me now read a short letter from W. J. McNeil, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Washington, December 26, 1950, 
addressed to James J. Maloney, chief, investigative staff, Committee 
on Appropriations : 

Dear Mr. MALoNey: Reference is made to your letter of September 12, 1950, 
concerning the interest of the Department of Defense in the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Canal. 

The question has been brought to the attention of all organizational divisions 
of this Department which might have such an interest and none considers this 
project as essential to national défense at this time. 

Obviously anything which contributes to the improvement of the economic 
position of the United States has a bearing on national defense, but in this 
regard the project is not considered_to have sufficient high priority as to the 
military support at present. 

Now, General Pick—— 

Mr. Kerr. Who is W. J. McNeil ? 

Mr. Donnewiy. Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION HAS LITTLE INTEREST IN PROJECT 


General, the next question I would like to ask you, I ask for this 
reason so that everyone will know. 

Over the years much has been said in both Houses of the Congress 
whether-the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, Tenn., has a 
vital interest in this proposed Tombigbee waterway. The staff of this 
committee has contacted the Atomic Energy Commission and I have 
their reply here, which I have reduced to summary, so that each of 
you may see what the Atomic Energy Commission said on this project, 
and I would like to read it and ask you, General, or your assistants 
this question: “On October 27, 1950, Mr. J. R. Kelehan us 
* Mr. Kerr (interposing). That does not constitute evidence before 
this committee. 

Mr. Donnetty. If we need to get the letter from the Atomic Energy 
Commission we can. 

Mr. Kerr. You do not have a document: this is just a statement 
that has been made by someone. 

Mr. Forp. I think that we should not paraphrase a statement; if 
it is important to include this, we should have the basic evidence, or it 
should be excluded. If the Atomic Energy Commission is willing to 
go on record the entire statement ought to go in the record, and not 
some paraphrased statement that someone might have made. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I am perfectly willing to do that. My thought 
was that we can save a great deal of time by giving the substance of 
what the Atomic Energy Commission said. The letter from the 
Atomie Energy Commission can be obtained and inserted at this point 
in the record. (The letter was received by the committee the follow- 
ing day and is here printed.) 





UNITED STatTes ATroMic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington D. C., May 23, 1951. 
Hon CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Commmittec. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: Mr. Vechery, chief of the investigating staff, House Ap- 
propr'ations Committee, called our Mr. Kelehan last night and requested that 
we advise you as to any interest of the Atomic Energy Commission in a project 
proposed by the Corps of Engineers for the construction of the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee waterway. 


86506—51—pt. 2——_: 
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We had occasion to ascertain our interest in this project in October 1950 at 
the request of Mr. James J. Maloney of the investigating staff of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. We discussed the project at that time with our Oak 
Ridge operations office, and it did not appear that the Commission would have 
any particular interest in the construction of the proposed canal as we anticipated 
obtaining little material over the proposed route. As you no doubt know, the 
use of natural gas at Oak Ridge has very substantially reduced the required 
coal shipments to Oak Ridge. There have been no developments since last fall 
which would warrant any change in our previous conclusions. 

If there is any additional information which we can supply, we will be pleased 
to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
M. W. Boyer, 
General Manager. 

Colonel Porrer. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Donne tty. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. I do not know that I heard you correctly, but did 
you say that the Corps of Engineers said that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had said that / 

Mr. Donnetiy. No; I said that in the past, in both Houses of 
Congress the representation had been made many times over past years, 
that the Atomic Energy Commission always considered the proposed 
project asimportant. I did not say that the engineers said that. 

Mr. Kerr. Well you understand, this is just a statement made by 
someone. 

Mr. Donnetty. I agree with you; this is Just a summary state- 
ment by the investigating staff, but we will insert the entire matter. 

Mr. Kerr. It is just a question of evidence, and this indicates that 
someone has made a statement said to have been made by Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McGratu. We have the original letter from Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. Kerr. From Mr. McNeil ? 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes; from him. 

Mr. Ranaut. That has already been read into the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Anybody could sign that letter; anybody could sign it 
and say that Mr. McNeil signed it. 

Mr. Donnetty. Does the committee want me to pois proof of that? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, you are trying to offer this in evidence and I was 
just raising the question, bringing out the question of evidence. 

Mr. Ragavrt. The original letter should be shown the witness and 
the copy can be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 26, 1950. 
Mr. JAMES J. MALONEY, 
Chief, Investigative Staff, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Maroney: Reference is made to your letter of September 12, 1950, 
concerning the interest of the Department of Defense in the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Canal. 

The question has been brought to the attention of all organizational divisions 
of this Department which might have such an interest and none considers this 
project as essential to national defense at this time. 

Obviously, anything which contributes to the improvement of the economic 
position of the United States has a bearing on national defense, but in this regard 
the project is not considered to have sufficiently high priority as to warrant 
military support at present. 

W. J. McNem 
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Fioop ContrroL, Power, AND ConservaTION Nor APPLICABLE TO THE 
Progect 


Mr. Donnetiy. General, is there any flood control involved in the 
proposed Tombigbee waterway ¢ 

7 Stagin! Pick. Mr. Slichter can answer that. 

Mr. Sticuter. Not unless it would be incidental to the collection 
of flash drainage from the canal. 

Mr. Donne iy. Now is it not a fact that 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, may I go off of the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. May [ask you, General, whether there is any power 
involved in this project ? 

General Pick. None. 

Mr. Donnetty. And may I ask you whether there is any conserva- 
tion involved in this project ? 

General Pick. Only incidental in the conservation of water for 
navigation, 

Mr. Donnetiy. The reason I asked those questions General, is 
because the Corps of Engineers in 1950 published a chart covering 
this project which appears in Ohio River Basin Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission, by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and I find in table No. I-c, 12-12, that flood control, power, con- 
servation and so forth have no applicability to the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee. Is that correct ? 

General Picx. That would be correct. 

Mr. MoGraru. I am sorry I did not hear that. 

General Pick. That is correct; it would be a navigation project. 





TOMBIGBEE RIVER NOT SUITABLE FOR NAVIGATION 


Mr. Donnetty. May I ask you, General, the average down-stream 
current of the Mississippi River? To help, I might say that the 
engineers have constantly estimated it at 2.5 miles an hour. 

General Pick. I do not think average means anything in that re- 
spect; that would be the low-water-flow average. I do not think that 
means anything. I do not think that the average flow of the Missis- 
sippi River would have anything to do, except that during the low- 
water season that would be the average low-water flow, the average 
low velocity. 

Mr. Donnety. General, with respect to the Tombigbee River from 
its confluence with the Warrior River at Demopolis, in a northerly 
direction some 180 miles to where the construction of the proposed 
canal would commence [indicating |, do you agree with Colonel Ferin- 
ga’s testimony in the 1946 hearings, that this waterway was completely 
obsolete ? 

General Pick. The Tombigbee is obsolete? 

Mr. Donne.Ly. Let me read to you his testimony that from the 
confluence of the Tombigbee with the Warrior at Demopolis [indicat- 
ing], in a northerly direction to the canal portion of the proposed 
project, that the Tombigbee River waterway at this point is obsolete. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think when a witness is asked to agree 
or to disagree with a statement, that in all fairness to the witness and 
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to the committee the entire statement should be read rather than a 
paraphrased statement. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Not the entire statement, but that portion of it, 

Mr. Forp. Correct. 

Mr. Donneiy. Referring you, Congressman, to the bottom of 
page 1 and top of page 2 of this excerpt from the testimony of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Civil Functions, Department of Army appropriation bill 
for 1949, at the bottom of page 1, is this language: 

Colonel Frertnea. As you will see from this map, the Tennessee River flows 
into the Ohio at Paducah. The project provides for a connection between the 
existing waterway system from Mobile to Birmingham and the Tennessee River 
and all points north and east. The work would be done by a combination of 
dredging and the provision of locks. 

The up-to-date cost of the work is $136,244,200. We determined that cost last 
fall, because we had planning money in the last bill which is now available to 
us, So those costs are up to date as of last September. 

Mr. Encer. How many miles is it that you have to do work in making that 
connection from Birmingham north to the Tennessee? 

Colonel Fertnca. From Mcbile to Demopolis, a distance of 221 miles, the project 
is already complete. We will have to do new work from Demopolis to Pickwick 
Pool on the Tennessee River, which is a distance of 260 miles. 

Mr. ENcer. How much o7 that would have to be dredged? 

Colonel FERINGA. The greater portion would have to be dredged. 

Mr. EnGev. In other words, you would have to dredge a channel, two hundred- 
and-some-odd miles long? 

Colonel Frertnca. Not quite, because we have an existing waterway which is 
known as the Tombigbee River in this location. [Indicating.] That waterway 
now is completely obsolete. 

Mr. ENGEL. You mean there is no river there now? 

Coionel Fertnca. There is a river there now known as the Tombigbee, which 
would have to be dredged and a wider channel provided and cut-offs provided. 

Is he correct, General ? 

General Pick. I will answer your question: The stream in its native 
state, Mr. Chairman—I do not know whether -you would refer to a 
stream in its native state as being obsolete or not. I think to say that 
it has never been improved would be a correct statement. 

Mr. Kerr. It was obsolete so far as traffic on it by boats is concerned ; 
it is obsolete for boat traffic on it? 

General Pick. I do not know that it would be obsolete. 

Mr. Kerr. For navigation. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then, General, is it not the fact that in the proposed 
project you will have to dredge some two-hundred-odd miles from this 
point to this point [indicating on map|] before you start the canal ? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I think the attorney is confused on 
this waterway, because it is proposed to canalize the river by building 
locks and dams up there to get the required depth. So that if there 
is any dredging in that it would be only that in connection with the 
establishment of locks and dams, and they would be up there, perhaps, 
in the upper reaches of the pool just before you get to the next dam. 
I think that is what you are getting at. 

Mr. Donnexty. I understand; and there would be some dredging of 
the river for the first 180 miles from Demopolis up to the beginning of 
the canal, would there not? 

General Pick. I do not think so. 

(Norr.—See Colonel Feringa’s testimony, just quoted, to the effect that the 
greater portion of the proposed waterway will have to be dredged. ) 




















PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


Mr. Donnetiy. What is the proposed depth at this point of the river 
[indicating|¢ The proposed project that 1 have indicated on the map 
is show n to be 9 feet deep, with a channel 170 feet wide. 

General Pick. That is the proposed development when it is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is what you propose on the whole project for 
the 180 mile river portion, is it not ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donne.tty. The next stage is the canal, 41 miles long, running 
from this point up to the divide cut, and the project encompasses 
cutting a channel 170 feet wide and 12 feet deep throughout the length 
of that canal ¢ 

General Pick. To the cut. 

Mr. Donnety. The canal, to the cut. 

General Pick. That is correct; up to the cut. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now when you get to this point, you have a ridge 
about 170 feet high to be cut for an additional 39 miles to Yellow C reek, 
the channel to be 150 feet wide, 12 feet deep ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then you will draw your water from Pickwick 
Pool on the Tennessee River down the river to about here [indicating | ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And there would be water down through the divide 
cut, down through the canal into the Tombigbee and then on down 
to the Warrior, and then on down to Mobile? 

General Pick. That is correct. 


TOPOGRAPHIC DATA FURNISHED CONGRESS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now let me ask you this question, if I may: You 
may not know, but I am sure Colonel Potter does: Has the Corps of 
Engineers ever supplied the Congress with a topographic cross section 
of the waterway so they can see the magnitude of that waterway op- 
eration ¢ 

General Pick. Not to my knowledge. The Public Works Commit- 
tee went into this project very thoroughly when it was authorized, and 
the amount of excavation that was necessary in this cut I am positive 
was furnished to the Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Donnetty. Let me invite the attention of the committee to a 
map the engineers supplied to the Public Works Committee; it does 
not appear in the document you have before you now. 

You will see from this map no topography is shown. This water 
goes 180 miles to here, and then goes 41 miles in the canal which I 
have indicated [indicating]. And let me call attention to the com- 
mittee to the fact that this was prepared by the Corps of Engineers; 
and I would like to put in the record the topographic map showi ing 
exactly what is involved in the way of the cut. This is the divide 
cut, wherein you have a cut of 39 miles, and you have to cut 170 feet 
down through that ground, and you have to excavate 100,000,000 
cubic yards, ‘and it would take at least, on their own figures, 5 years to 
cut it down to the point where they can operate. 

Mr. Kerr. Has any work ever been done on this at all? 

General Pick. None, except planning work. 
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Mr. Kerr. Except planning work? 

Mr. Donne ty. I would like to put this in the record since it has 
never been seen. by any committee—— 

Mr. Rapavt. Very well. 

(The map is herewith inserted.) 

General Pick. The Public Works Committee has seen it. 

Mr. Donnetty. I do not have any knowledge that they have. 

General Pick. The Public Works Committee has been shown this 
information when the project was being considered for authorization. 

Mr. Donnetty. In checking the 1945 hearings for what the Corps 
of Engineers gave to the Public Works Committee in 1945, it appears 
that map is not in this House Document No. 486, which was before 
the Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Suicuter. I think you will find a list of the exhibits on the last 
page; I think you will find it listed, under the practice of not publish- 
ing all the exhibits. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, in 1939 when this project came up 
before the committee at that time it was furnished to the committee 
and is included in this chart which shows maps of the entire area. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We understand that, General, but that is not a 
a topographical map showing the cut that is involved in this situation 

ere. 

General Pick. That is a topographical map, and you are talking 
about a profile. A profile is not a topographical ap. 

Colonel Porrer. That drawing you have is a profile. 

Mr. Sticuter. This map shows the contours and also has a cross 
section on the back showing cut dimensions. 

Mr. Donnetty. It is just a question of terms, perhaps. Now, I will 
identify this map as what the general states is a profile map. Did the 
engineers furnish that profile map? 

General Pick. In that volume I think you will find it away in the 
back there. 

nag Porrrer. And in this report handed you, Mr. Donnelly, is a 
profile. 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes, sir. The colonel is calling my attention to a 
ser of that project. That is the one I showed- you Congressmen. 

oes that show the 170-foot cut we are talking about ? 

(This map, contained in H. Doc. No. 486, 79th Cong., 2d sess., is 
herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Sticuter. It is described in the text. 

Mr. Donnetty. I understand it is, but I am speaking of a map. 
Does this profile map show the topography there? 

Colonel Porrer. You do not show excavation on topographic maps. 
There is one way of showing it. You have to show it with a profile. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The basic question Colonel Potter sought to answer 
was, that this profile map was contained in the data given to the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in 1945 now contained on the map in the back 
of House Document No. 486 as showing a profile, and it does not, does 
it, Colonel ? 

Colonel Porrer. It shows a profile; yes. 

General Pick. You see these steps [indicating] that is a profile. 

Mr. Donnetty. That shows what you want to cut down to, but it 
does not show what you have to cut through to get down there; does it ? 
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Colonel Porrer. That is in the complete drawings—— 

General Pick. That is in the complete drawings and in the esti- 
mates we prepare when we get figures to estimate costs on. 

Colonel Porrrr. Mr. Donnelly, the Public Works Committee never 
feels that with the expenditure of funds required to reproduce those 
plans for general distribution that the report is worth that expendi- 
ture of money. However, they are submitted at the time of the request 
for an authorization. 

General Pick. And the committee’s technicians review those care- 
fully, and also the people in the Bureau of the Budget before that 
report is submitted to Congress go through those plans and specifica- 
tions and over the quantities involved and check our estimates to see 
that they are in accordance with the present practices and the present 
costs prevailing at the time the report is prepared. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Of course, this is the kind of information that this 
committee, the Committee on Appropriations, would like to have at 
the time that it is called upon to vote initial construction funds. 

General Pick. Full information is given to the Appropriations 
Committee on any project that we present to the committee. 


Cost-Benerir Ratios oF THE PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask you, General, if the cost-benefit ratios 
contained on this table which we have prepared from the Corps of 
Engineers’ figures and from the investigative staff of this committee’s 
figures are accurate ? 

(The table is as follows :) 


Cost-benefit ratios 




















Estimated Estimated 
annual annual Ratio 
savings cost 
Corps of Engineers: 
li areas ales tadashi arg wicca nat nite alle bcd meine iaiel ba $6, 251, 000 $5, 745, 000 | 1.05 to 1 
SAREE SOR REN Ge ape eS Mbe tn By 2 2 TLE aie SR ge o 7, 883, 000 6, 964, 000 | 1.13 to 1.! 
Investigative staff of House Appropriations Committee: 


Revohiscanuin 4 vuhsnwsceupihlipnMiniiemeag aren Bneit mee deo adie dhe : 2, 843, 000 10, 597,000 | 0.27 to 1. 





1 An error in the constituents of this ratio of only 13 percent in the direction of overstatement of benefits 
or understatement of costs would destroy the economic justification of this project. 


General Pick. The first group, which are the Corps of Engineers’ 
1945 to 1947 benefit-cost ratio figures, are correct as of the dates listed, 
1945 and 1947. 

Mr. Donnetty. All right. 

General Pick. The benefit-cost ratio which is indicated in the 
lower tabulation as of 1950, prepared by the investigative staff of the 
House Appropriations Committee, is incorrect. 

Mr. Donnetiy. According to the Corps of Engineers. 

Colonel Porrrer. No; they are incorrect. 

Mr. Donnetty. The staff of this committee says they are correct. 


EFFECT OF CONSTRUCTION TIME ON COST-BENEFIT RATIO 


Now, let me ask you, General, with respect to your 1945 ratio, 1.05 
to'1, how many years of construction is that predicated upon? 
Mr. Suicuter. Five years. 
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Mr. Donnetty. Now, if the project took 8 years, by mathematics, 
the ratio would go down to 1.02 to 1, and if the project were to take 
10 years, as estimated by the investigative staff of this committee, 
and who have had their own engineers go out and survey it, who 
estimate the project will take 10 years, if the project were to take 10 
years what happens? The ratio would be destroyed, and it would 
go down to unity 1 to 1? 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, that line of reasoning would also be 
true if you were to extend the work over a period of 2 20 years. The 
Corps of Engineers make estimates based on the economical program 
of construction, and as long as you stay within that the cost- benefit 
ratios will remain fixed. 

Mr. Donne.tty. General, let me innate: your attention to the com- 
ment of the Corps of Engineers on page 2, paragraph 9, of this docu- 
ment which reads as follows : 

There is agreement with the statement on page 10 of the staff's report that: 


“The excavation of approximately 100,000,000 cubic yards of material in the 
divide with a maximum cut of approximately 175 feet is a major project * * *” 


Now, this is your answer: 


However, the accomplishment of this work in 5 years with an average earth 
movement of 20,000,000 cubic yards per year is not believed to be a difficult 
task considering the modern earth-moving equipment that is now a standard 
item of plant for all earth-moving contractors. 

Do we understand from the language I have just read from your 
report that you understand the construction period as of now to be 
5 years? 

General Pick. The job can be done without difficulty in 5 years, 
Mr. Donnelly. We are moving earth in projects now at a much faster 
rate than would be required to carry on that excavation there in 5 
years. 

(Nore.—The Corps of Engineers in the document dated July 19, 
1950, and quoted below at p. 23, estimated a “probable 6 years” to 
complete work on the divide cut. ) 

Mr. Donne.ty. Now, General, the movement of 100,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth in 5 years-is quite an operation, but can the 10 locks 
and dams from Demopolis on up here, on up through the canal, 
totaling 221 miles, can all of that part of the project be completed 
at the same time you are excavating this 100,000,000 cubic yards of 

earth ? 

General Pick. That is correct. They are individual projects. If 
you had the funds you could work on every one of them at one time. 


Sratus or PLANNING 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now General, the engineers of the committees’ 
staff, through the cooperation of your corps have had the opportunity 
to examine the files of your corps in the various district offices. Now, 
part of this project would be under your Nashville district office; 
would it not, sir? 

General Pick. Part of it is being studied in the Nashville district 
now. 

Mr. Donne tty. What other districts would be involved, General? 

General Pick. The Mobile district which is in the other watershed 
opposite, on the Tombigbee River watershed. 

Ir. Donnetiy. Let me invite your attention to a document on the 
letterhead of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, Office 
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of the District Engineer, Nashville District: “Refer to File No. —. 
Minutes of meeting of site board Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 
Date: July 19, 1950. 

“Place: Nashville, Tenn.” 

I would like to insert excerpts from this document in the record. 

(These excerpts are as follows: ) 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE DIstTRIcT ENGINEER, NASHVILLE DISTRICT 
303 United States Courthouse, Nashville, Tenn. 
MINUTES OF MEETING OF SITE BoArp TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY 


Date: July 19, 1950 
Place: Nashville, Tenn. 


Present : 
Office of the Chief of Engineers: Nashville district : 
Mr. F. B. Slichter? Col. Henry Walsh 
Mr. Ralph L, Bloor Lt. Col. E. H. Dillon (X) 
Mr. A. L. Cochran Mr. V. M. Cone 
Mr. K. L, Coltrin Mr. G. O. Prados? 
South Atlantic Division : Mr. A. E. Dykes 
Mr. C, P. Lindner?’ Mr. T. E. Eubank 
Mobile district : Mr. H. T. Glenn 
Col. W. K. Wilson, Jr. Mr. John A, Hageman 
Mr. G. B. Weston? Mr. R. H. Tuggle 
Mr. George W. Gaines Mr. J. T. Dennison (X) 
Mr. Carl E. Bentzel Mr. John Mathewson (X) 


Mr. B. J. Christiansen 
Ohio River Division: 

Mr. E. E. Abbott? 

Dr. 8S. S. Philbrick 


1. Site boards.—Mr. Slichter stated in his introductory remarks that boards 
appointed for the purpose of coordinating the activities of interlocking or co- 
operating agencies without interference with the functions of these agencies, 
are now a national pattern, as is the stage presentation of definite project reports 
on extensive and involved projects. 

2. Review of previous meetings—Mr. Weston read a condensed review, pre- 
pared in the Mobile district office, of notes of previous conferences and board 
meetings which appears as appendix A to these minutes. 

3. Functions of the site board.—The functions of the site board as set forth 
in agreements of previous meetings were restated by Mr. Lindner and accepted. 
After discussion it was agreed that there would be no report by the site board. 

Mr. Bloor pointed out that the definite project report was actually the site 
report for this project. 

4. The definite project report.—(a) It was decided that the first phase of the 
definite project report should be an over-all report covering the project as a 
whole. It was requested that one representative from each of the two districts 
be designated to collaborate in the preparation of an outline for this report, to 
be submitted for review and approval of the board members in about 30 days. 
This outline will set out the extent and degree of the coverage of each item of 
this report, and form the basis for assignments of responsibility for the prepara- 
tion thereof. 

(6b) The submission for approval, in accordance with the current provisions 
of O. and R., of successive stage reports on each structure as required for con- 
struction will be made by the district responsible, in accordance with agree- 
ment at the meeting of September 8, 1947. 

5. Funds—(a) Mr. Weston reported for the Mobile district that $428,000 had 
been appropriated, $323,000 spent, $105,000 on hand, and a total of $905,700 
required for the definite project report. 


1 Member of board, 
(X) Part time. 
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(b) Mr. Dennison reported for the Nashville district $430,000 appropriated, 
$115,000 spent, $815,000 on hand, and a total of $350,000 required for the definite 
project report. (Current funds requests show an estimated cost of $350,000 for 
the definite project report and $1,000,000 for plans and specifications. It is 
possible that a portion of the funds proposed for plans will have to be diverted 
to the preparation of stage definite project reports. ) 

(c) The latest approved estimate of construction cost was given for the 
Mobile district section as $49,000,000 and for the Nashville district section as 
$120,000,000. It was decided that current requests for fiscal year 1952 funds 
would be on the basis of increases to previous estimates in accordance with 
construction indexes which resulted in a new estimate for the Nashville district 
portion of $127,200,000 and for the Mobile district of $52,064,000. 

* * * * * x * 


7. Status of work.—(a) For the Mobile district, Mr. Weston reported that 
plans for the Gainesville lock were 97 percent complete, and for Rattlesnake Bend 
cut-off were 90 percent complete. Mr. Christiansen reported that the hydrology 
report of the Mobile district must beerevised to correlate flood flows experienced 
since the original work was completed, and to meet present criteria. Colonel 
Wilson reported that the Mobile district had sponsored legislation enacted by the 
Mississippi State Legislature enabling the State and various local agencies to 
make the required assurances for the relocation of highways and utilities, and 
that similar legislation was expected at the next session of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama. In this connection, it was agreed that while the Mobile district 
would make all initial contacts and secure all documents or other forms of 
assurances, the follow-through in the final phases of relocations would be by 
the districts involved, or by combined action. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Gaines, and Mr. 
Bentzel led a discussion of further studies to determine whether the cost of 
dredging could be lowered by relocating the locks under the present four-lock 
set-up, or whether a five-lock scheme would be economical. The necessity for 
this study was recognized. Asa result of inquiry by Mr. Abbott, concerning prog- 
ress made on the report on 12-foot channel from Mobile to the Tennessee River 
required by the Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 1945, it was agreed that the 
Mobile district would investigate status of this report. 

(b) Mr. Prados reported for the Nashville district the progress made on 
studies made to reduce the number of locks in the canal section, and on the field 
work to date. Mr. Hageman reported the status of subsurface investigations 
being made to fix the sites of the structures. 

8. Plans for early construction.—(a) The Mobile district reported that the 
Gainesville lock and Rattlesnake Bend cut-off were the natural and desirable 
projects for first construction, with the upstream projects following in order. 

(b) Mr. Cone stated that, on the Nashville district section, plans for the 
divide cut could be prepared in the shertest time, and that since all of the canal 
section and the Bay Springs lock and dam could be built in the probable 6 years 
required to complete the cut, it would seem to be a logical starting point if 
appropriations were sufficient to carry the whole project. Discussion showed 
that appropriations of this magnitude were not to be expected. Inquiry was 
made by Mr. Slichter as to the feasibility of starting with the canal section if ap- 
propriations were small. Discussion brought out the opinion of some present 
that it may be desirable to plan for construction to start at the lowest lock and 
proceed upstream, even though this would increase the construction period. 

* * *~ * * s @ 

(f) Channel sizes: 

(1) Initial development.—Width at bottom, 150 feet in divide cut, 170 
feet for canal and river sections. Where dikes are used on both sides of 
canal sections, their location shall be such as to accommodate the width of 
channel proposed for the ultimate development. Channel depths for the 
purposes of the definite project report, 9 feet for the river section and 12 
feet for the canal and divide cut (plus 2 feet over depth in rock or where 
canal requires lining and plus 1 foot over depth elsewhere) . 

(2) Ultimate development.—Width at bottom, 300 feet throughout. Chan- 
nel depths 12 feet throughout. It was decided that, for the purpose of the 
report, no engineering and economie studies were to be made, but that the 
plannimg should be done in such a manner as not to preclude future devel- 
opment. 


e * * * x e e 
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D. The board meeting in Nashville on September 8, 1947, approved a consid- 
erable amount of governing criteria, which are summarized below: 

(a) The board would coordinate the definite project report, the first phase 
of which would consist of a site survey to establish a general plan. Upon sub- 
mission of the definite project report to OCE the functions of the board would 
end. 

(b) It was agreed that if construction money were made available, Nash- 
ville would present a plan for starting work on the divide cut and Mobile would 
be in a position to let a contract for Rattlesnake Bend cut-off and Gainesville lock. 

(c) The structures, including bridges, would be planned for ultimate 2-way 
navigation, having a bottom width of 300 feet, with initial one-way navigation 
with passing places at 4-mile intervals. Minimum bottom widths and depths 
would be as contained in H. D. No. 486, except that passing places would have 
a minimum bottom width of 240 feet and be provided throughout the full 
length of the waterway. In the river section, area of the channel shall be at least 
three times the submerged area of the tow, except for Rattlesnake Bend cut-off. 
Widening in bends will be in accordance with formula given in appendix II of the 
1938 report. 

* * * * * & * 


Mr. Donne ty. I, particularly, would like the committee to note 
how many of the competent engineers of the Corps of Engineers par- 
ticipated in this meeting . 

rom the Office of the Chief of Engineers we have four representa- 
tives; the South Atlantic division, 1; the Mobile district, 5; the Ohio 
River division, 2; and the Nashville district, 11. 

Now, reading from page 3, paragraph 8, of this report, subsection 
{b) we find this: 

“Mr. Cone.” Could you identify him for us, please, General? 

General Pick. Mr. Cone is engineer in the Nashville district. 

Mr. DonneLty (reading) : 


Mr. Cone stated that, on the Nashville district section, plans for the divide 
cut— 














































and the Congressmen understand the divide cut to be this 100,000,000 
cubic-yards-of-earth operation up here— 

could be prepared in the shortest time, and that since all of the canal section 
and the Bay Springs lock and dam could be built in the probable 6 years required 
to complete the cut, it would seem to be a logical starting point if appropriations 
were sufficient to carry the whole project. Discussion showed that appropria- 
tions of this magnitude were not to be expected. Inquiry was made by Mr. 
Slichter— 

that is this gentleman on your left, is it not, General? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy (continuing) : 
as to the feasibility of starting with the canal section if appropriations were 
small. Discussion brought out the opinion of some present that it may be desir- 
able to plan for construction to start at the lowest lock and proceed upstream, 
even though this would increase the construction period. 

Now, your 5-year term for construction, General, is predicated upon 
the likelihood of your getting the whole $179,000,000 in one lump sum, 
is it not? 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I would like for Mr. Slichter to dis- 
cuss that question with you. He was present at the meeting. I would 
also like to point out that was an exploratory meeting, that is, neither 
the approval of the district engineer, nor the division engineer or the 
Chief of Engineers. Mr. Slichter being present at that meeting I 
should be very glad to ask him to discuss this question. Mr. Slichter. 
Mr. Suicuter. Mr. Chairman, this site board was organized for the 
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purpose of coordinating the planning studies on the project, it being 
im two districts, and naturally falling under the jurisdiction of two 
division engineers. The site board consists of myself, one representa- 
tive of the Ohio River division, the South Atlantic division, the Nash- 
ville district, and the Mobile district as a body to guide the work. 

This particular meeting was a meeting called after 2 years of no 
concentration of work on the project to examine the preparation of 
the definite project report which was then under way and to guide 
the two districts in selecting criteria to follow in their engineer plan- 
ning in order to avoid a later loss of time if they did not fully approve 
the methods. 

The discussion mentioned here and read by Mr. Donnelly was trying 
to foresee the best way to do the job in the expectancy that Congress 
might appropriate funds of an unknown amount, and it has been 
the past practice on most. of our projects to start off with a nominal 
sum, even our large several hundred million dollar jobs, so that in 
the light of that it appeared that it might be of advantage if the 
project funds, the appropriations, were small the first year to gain 
something on the project by allowing navigation to proceed upward 
on the Tombigbee from Mobile Bay in order that work could be pro- 
ceeding and that the waterway could be used for such traffic as might 
come up at the lower end. 

It was fully anticipated that if a large appropriation were made 
available that the work would start on the cut as mentioned in the 
first part of the reference paragraph, so it was merely agreed the 
engineers discuss the criteria and procedures in order to coordinate 
their plan to achieve this job and have the plans ready and those 
features of the plans ready which might be made for the appropria- 
tions for one current year. 


First Puase—GaAInesvILLE Lock AND DAM 


General Pick. Mr. Chairman, may I add to that that the lower 
part of the Tombigbee waterway will be used and it will start return- 
ing dividends if the Gainesville lock and dam is built, because that 
ties navigation up to Columbus, Miss., and those people are very much 
interested in having the waterway extended on up there from the 
present navigable chine) of the Warrior system. Therefore, if we 
start work on the lower end first the first completed link would begin 
to return dividends on the expenditures made. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General, you speak of the Gainesville lock and 
dam. That is this first operation here [indicating], and we hear 
there is to be a movement of navigation upstream. Let me ask you, 
if the town of Columbus, Miss., does not have a very small population 
and has practically no industry which would have occasion to use 
barges on the waterway, and that Columbus, Miss., at the present 
time has adequate service by both railroads and highways, is not 
that correct? — 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, that has no bearing whatsoever on 
the development of a waterway. 
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Errecr or Consrrvcrion Time on Benerit-Cost Ratio 


Mr. Donnetiy. Well, I appreciate the divergence between our 
viewpoints. The corps’ ratio, which the Congressmen have before 
them, of 1.05 to 1, has to be above 1 to meet the statutory require- 
ment before Congress will appropriate any money. Now, this 1.05 
to 1 is the thing the engineers say justifies an appropriation and 
is based upon a construction period of 5 years. If that is 1.05 
to 1, and you change this to a 10-year construction period then the 
economic justification criterion is frustrated, and the committee has 
a right to know that. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, the extension of time for the construc- 
tion of projects can be carried to such an extent that no project could 
ever be justified. 

This principle that we use in working up economic justifications for 
projects is a system which has been in use for many years and has been 
applicable to all of the waterways in the United States, including 
our harbors. 

Mr. Donnetity. We will show you that there is something wrong 
with that system as used by the Corps of Engineers to reach their 
cost-benefit ratio on this very project. 


Warrior-Tompicsere Is a Separate WaTeERWAY 


Now, let me ask you this, General, the Warrior River goes up to 
Port Birmingham, near Birmingham, Ala., does it not? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnevity. And moves down through a series of locks and 
dams to the confluence with the Tombigbee / 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneut_y. And from there on downstream to Mobile? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, the Warror-Tombigbee waterway has been 
in operation for approximately 20 years or more, has it not, sir? 

General Pick. It has been much longer than that. 

Mr. Donneuy. 1920, I believe, is when these locks and dams were 
completed. If it is longer than that I wish you would ask someone 
to put it in the record. 

General Pick. What we know is that all of those works were 
opened, and that waterway has been used in some of its reaches for 
many,many years. It was used for navigation before it was canalized. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is correct, it services the important steel center 
of Birmingham, Ala., does it not ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donne.iy. And the Warrior-Tombigbee down to Mobile is en- 
tirely separate and apart from the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, is 
it not ? 

General Pick. It is a separate waterway now. 





Demorpotis Lock anp Dam 





Mr. Donnetty. Yes, sir; and your $179,000,000 runs from here at 
Demopolis [indicating] up to the Tennessee River, does it not, Gen- 
eral? 

General Pick. Correct. 
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Mr. Donneuty. Now, I invite the committee’s attention to the town 
of Demopolis. There is a dam indicated there at 4 [indicating]. 
The Corps of Engineers submitted a set of figures to the Congress 
with respect to that Demopolis Dam, and I might say this dam has 
been the subject of debate on the House floor. House Document No. 
276, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, gives an estimate at the time 
of that document of $6,750,000, but when the Corps of Engineers 
came in for construction money it was $16,935,000. 

General Pick. When was that authorized ? 

Mr. Donne ty. It was authorized in the River and Harbor Act of 
1945. Your ENR index was reflected in the increase and the esti- 
mated cost that was presented to Congress for fiscal year 1950 was 
$16,935,000. 

General Pick. What was the estimated cost when the project was 
authorized ¢ 

Mr. DonNE LLY. $6,750,000. 

General Pick. What year was used in making up that estimated 
cost ¢ 
Mr. Donnetiy. General, it would be the year reflected in this docu- 
ment, House Document No. 276, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session. 

What is is the width or dimensions of the Demopolis lock and dam ? 

General Pick. That is 110 by 600, the lock which is being built 
there now. 


Turee Existing Locks Berween Mosite AND DeMopoLis 


Mr. Donnetiy. The question now is appareety not $179,000,000 
from Demopolis to the Tennessee River [indicating on map], because 
that is just a start. There are three locks and dams between Mobile 
and Demopolis Dam. 

What are the dimensions of the three locks, 1, 2, and 3 on the Tombig- 
bee River from Mobile to Demopolis? 

General Pick. They are smaller locks. Locks Nos. 1, 2, and 3? 

Mr. Donne ty. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. 52 feet by 300, roughly 300. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Each of these three locks and dams between Mobile, 
and Demopolis identified on the map as 1, 2, and 3, are approximately 
52 feet by 300 feet ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General, what is the standard-sized lock on the 
Ohio River ¢ 

General Pick. 100 by 600. 

Mr. Donnetty. What is the size of lock which you now propose to 
Congress for the 10 locks running from Demopolis up to the proposed 
Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway ? 

General Pick. 110 by 600. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And that, sir, is an increase from the corps’ original 
estimate in the hearings and the House document which was consid- 
ered by the Rivers and Harbors Committee, of each lock to be 75 feet 
by 450 feet, is that not correct, sir? 
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General Pick. Oh, no. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What was the size of the locks then? 

General Pick. You are referring to the 1938 report and the 1945 
report? It was 600 by 110. 

r. DonnELLY. The 110 by 600 feet was adopted for the proposed 
waterway here [indicating] so that Mississippi River barges which 
come down from Cairo and go down to Memphis and down to Shreve- 

rt on the Mississippi, can come to New Orleans and go over to 

obile, and then they use the same size locks, 110 by 600 feet as they 
do on the Ohio River, is that the theory ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is correct, is it not? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donne iy. If Congress were to give you $179,000,000 to com- 
plete this project you are going to have to come back to Congress and 
ask them to increase the size of locks 1, 2, and 3 on the lower Tombig- 
bee River between Mobile and Demopolis to 110 by 600, are you not? 

General Pick. That is correct, we already have, with respect to 
those. 

Mr. Donnetty. This committee increased the dimensions to 110 
by 600? 

"General Pick. Mr, Chairman, I am reading here from the 1945 
report, dated September 29, 1945, referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and ordered to be printed with three illustrations: 

The plan of improvement also presupposes that locks and dams 1, 2, and 3 on 
the Tombigbee River downstream from Demopolis will be altered or replaced 


with one or more locks and dams, the structures and locks having 110- by 600- 
foot chambers with 13-foot depth over the lower miter sills. 




















































Does that answer your question, sir? 

‘Mr. Donnetiy. No; I am familiar with that, because that is the 
report on which the authorization of Congress is based. This com- 
mittee has not yet appropriated money for these three locks and dams, 
has it? 

General Pick. We have not asked the committee to appropriate 
any funds for those, sir. 

r. DonnE.xy. No, sir; but if the corps were to get the $179,000,000, 
in order to continue to carry out the theory of going up the Tombigbee 
to the Tennessee, you have to come in and ask for the money for these 
three locks and dams. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, this was all gone into very thoroughly 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and thoroughly ex- 
plained to them. They understood that development when this proj- 
ect was authorized. 

Mr. Donnelly, you are aware of the fact that there are two com- 
mittees in Congress that handle river and harbor projects. One is 
the authorizing committee which considers projects before any funds 
can ever be authorized for appropriation. 

Mr. Donne.iy. There is no dispute about that, and every gentle- 
man in this room is aware of it. 

General Pick. You could never come before this committee to ask 
for funds without those funds having been authorized by the Com- 
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mittee on Public Works, and, in this case, the old Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 


Mr. DonNnELLY. I am well aware of that, General. 


REQUESTED FUNDS FOR TOMBIGBEE 


General Pick. What is the point you are making? 

Mr. Donnetiy. The point is that you tell this committee this year 
that the corps wants $179,000,000 to complete the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project from here [indicating] to here | indicating}. 

General Pick. Mr, Chairman, I do not think that there is any re- 
quest before the committee for $179,000,000 for the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee waterway. ; 

Mr. Donnetty. But you do have a request, General, for further 
planning money before this committee. You have asked the Bureau 
of the Budget for $180,000, and the Bureau of the Budget has esti- 
mated to Congress $100,000; is that not correct ¢ 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, those funds that we are asking for 
there are for preparing a definite project report for this authorized 
project. It is customary for us to come before this committee to ask 
for funds not only for that project, but for any other project which 
is included in the budget submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Donnetxy. That is correct, and one of the factors these gentle- 
men must consider before allowing this additional $100,000 of plan- 
ning money is what it is going to cost for the Tombigbee-Tennessee 
waterway. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I have the feeling that there is some 
thought here that the Chief of Engineers is not properly informing 
the committee as to projects and about the requests for funds which 
it submitted to the Budget before coming before the committee. I 
can assure you, sir, that that is not correct, and it is not the policy of 
the Chief of Engineers or the Corps of Engineers to mislead this com- 
mittee in any field that we work in because we are the service agency 
of the Congress and of the Appropriations Committee and of the 
Public Works Committee. 

I do not understand what the line of questioning is for. I do not 
understand what the hidden motive is in further pursuing this ques- 
tion, which Mr. Donnelly is pursuing. I do not understand what he 
is trying to get at because I believe that the information which he 
is discussing now has been thoroughly considered by the Public Works 
Committee before this project was authorized. 

Chairman Cannon. But not by this committee. The witness will 
answer the question. 

Mr. Donnetty. I think that the pending question has been an- 
swered. His objection was to this line of questioning. I understand 
that you sustain me, Mr. Chairman ? 

General Pick. I think that I have answered the question. 

Chairman Cannon. The gentleman will proceed. 


ECONOMIC THEORY OF PROPOSED WATERWAY 


Mr. Donnetiy. This whole theory, the whole economic basis for 
the construction of the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway is predicated 
on the proposition that barges will move down the Mississippi with 
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the downstream current to New Orleans, and then instead of going 
back up against the current, they will go across the Mississippi Soun 
to Mobile, then up the Tombigbee to Demopolis, up the Tennessee to 
Paducah, and then on up to Cairo, and on up the Mississippi; is that 
correct ? 
General Picx. That is possible, if the Tennessee-Tombigbee project 
is built. 
Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General, in order to justify the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee, you have had to compute a cost-benefit ratio, have you 
: not? : 


; 1 yeneral Pick. We always compute a cost-benefit ratio on every 
4 project we are required to survey and render a report on. 

: , Mr. Donnetty. There are two factors in the cost-benefit ratio; one 

1 j is how much it will cost the Government per year, and the second is 


; q how much savings will inure to the public if the project is constructed ; 
‘ is not that correct ? 
General Pick. I do not follow that. 








1 : Mr. Donnetty. Will the reporter read the question ? 
k F Question read.) 
% 4 General Pick. We call them benefits. 
Mr. Donnetty. In any event, the savings that you have used to 
a reach this benefit-cost ratio in 1945 of $1.05 benefit to $1 cost, and 
© $1.13 benefit to $1 cost in 1947, are predicated upon the diversion of 
e the up-bound Mississippi River barge traffic up this proposed Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway, are they not? 
“ General Pick. That is one of the considerations; yes. 
be Mr. Donnetty. That is one of the factors in the ratio, is it not? 
h General Pick. That is correct. 
I Mr. Donnetiy. As a matter of fact, if we delete the savings that 
f the corps has estimated for the downstream Mississippi traffic going 
.. , back upstream by the proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway, the 
iy ratio falls and the project cannot be justified ; is that not true? 
A General Pick. You mean if you were to prohibit that traffic from 
going around there? 
- Mr. Donnetiy. Not “prohibit” it. It is a question of taking it 
tg into consideration in your figuring. 
a0, What I am seeking to establish for the benefit of the Congressmen is 
wa that this proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee is directly dependent upon a 
‘a diversion of Mississippi barge traffic over here [indicating] and then 
back up again; is that not correct ? 
aT General Pick. A portion of that Mississippi traffic was considered 
as being capable of moving at a more efficient and less costly opera- 
“a tion than going up the Mississippi; that is correct. 
al Mr. Donnetiy. As a matter of fact, in the figures of the Corps 
of Engineers, the Corps of Engineers is supposing that many hundreds 
of thousands of tons of barge traffic will be diverted from New Orleans, 
and instead of going back up the Mississippi [indicating] will go up 
the Mobile River [indicating], and go up the Tennessee-Tombighee ; 
is that not correct ? 
: General Pick. We have included that in our study as one of the 
for factors in working up the economic basis for this project; yes. 
ed 
ith 
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Mr. Donnetty. Exactly, and that is one of the ingredients of the 
corps’ ratio. 
hat being true, we have talked now about three locks and dams 
from Demopolis down to Mobile that will have to be widened, and more 
money will be needed for that. 


DIFFICULTY OF NAVIGATION ACROSS MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


Let us consider the next step: New Orleans to Mobile. 

The barges will have to cross over from New Orleans across the 
Mississippi Sound and go up to Mobile, and that is a distance, from 
New Oats to the junction here that you see in the sound [indicating | 
of 130 miles, and from that junction to Mobile, 26 miles, or a total 
of 156 miles; is that not correct sir? 

General Pick. I do not know what the distances are, but you pointed 
out the correct route. I do not know or remember what the figures 
are. 

(Two maps giving desirable detail for such water movements, are 
herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Donnetiy. General, is it not a fact that much of the Missis- 
sippi Sound which is a part here of the Gulf Intercoastal Waterway, 
is exposed to the open seas ¢ 

General Pick. It is not exposed to the open seas, sir. It passes 
through Mississippi Sound. That sound has a chain of islands going 
across there which give it a tremendous amount of protection, and it 
is not open-sea navigation. 

Mr. Donnetty. General, isn’t it true that the Corps of Engineers 
here in Washington instructed an engineer to go to Mobile and to 
New Orleans for the precise purpose of interviewing these barge oper- 
ators—and his name was Henry Schulte—S-c-h-u-l-t-e—interviewing 
the barge operators to determine the exact conditions between New 
Orleans and Mobile? 

General Pick. I would like to call upon Mr. Faison in whose de- 
partment Mr. Schulte works, who is responsible for making up our 
economic studies. He can answer that question, sir. 


SURVEY OF NAVIGATION ACROSS MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


Mr. Fatson. Mr. Chairman, when we inaugurate a survey in the 
field, we organize a field canvass to contact possible shippers and barge 
operators. 

In this particular case we were in the middle of the war. We had to 
draw people from the field offices, and we selected two or three clerks 
who were statistical clerkssaccustomed to interviewing the field people 
and getting commercial statistics, and Mr. Schulte was one of those 
clerks. 

Mr. DonneLty. Was he not a civil engineer ? 

Mr. Fatson. So far as I know he was not. 

Mr. Donnetty. In a memorandum to Mr. Bottoms, your assistant, 
and to yourself, did he not sign himself “civil engineer” ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. I have never met him. I never saw the man. I have 
not seen him yet. We have sent him out to contact people in Mobile 
and New Orleans, and this was the first week of the survey. We in- 
augurated the survey on the 9th of February, and the next week Mr. 
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Mr. Donneiy. Exactly, and that is one of the ingredients of the 
corps’ ratio. 

That being true, we have talked now about three locks and dams 
from Demopolis down to Mobile that will have to be widened, and more 
money will be needed for that. 


DIFFICULTY OF NAVIGATION ACROSS MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


Let us consider the next step: New Orleans to Mobile. 

The barges will have to cross over from New Orleans across the 
Mississippi Sound and go up to Mobile, and that is a distance, from 
New Orleans to the junction here that you see in the sound [indicating } 
of 130 miles, and from that junction to Mobile, 26 miles, or a total 
of 156 miles; is that not correct sir? 

General Pick. I do not know what the distances are, but you pointed 
out the correct route. I do not know or remember what the figures 
are. 

(Two maps giving desirable detail for such water movements, are 
herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Donneviy. General, is it not a fact that much of the Missis- 
sippi Sound which is a part here of the Gulf Intercoastal Waterway, 
is exposed to the open seas? 

General Pick. It is not exposed to the open seas, sir. It passes 
through Mississippi Sound. That sound has a chain of islands going 
across there which give it a tremendous amount of protection, and it 
is not open-sea navigation. 

Mr. Donnetty. General, isn’t it true that the Corps of Engineers 
here in Washington instructed an engineer to go to Mobile and to 
New Orleans for the precise purpose of interviewing these barge oper- 


ators—and his name was Henry Schulte—S-c-h-u-l-t-e—interviewing 
the barge operators to determine the exact conditions between New 
Orleans and Mobile? 

General Prex. I would like to call upon Mr. Faison in whose de- 
partment Mr. Schulte works, who is responsible for making up our 
economic studies. He can answer that question, sir. 


SURVEY OF NAVIGATION ACROSS MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


Mr. Faison. Mr. Chairman, when we inaugurate a survey in the 
field, we organize a field canvass to contact possible shippers and barge 
operators. 

In this particular case we were in the middle of the war. We had to 
draw people from the field offices, and we selected two or three clerks 
who were statistical clerkssaccustomed to interviewing the field people 
and getting commercial statistics, and Mr. Schulte was one of those 
clerks. 

Mr. Donnetty. Was he not a civil engineer? 

Mr. Faison. So far as I know he was not. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In a memorandum to Mr. Bottoms, your assistant, 
and to yourself, did he not sign himself “civil engineer” ? 

Mr. Fatson. I have never met him. I never saw the man. I have 
not seen him yet. We have sent him out to contact people in Mobile 
and New Orleans, and this was the first week of the survey. We in- 
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augurated the survey on the 9th of February, and the next week Mr. 
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Schulte made a number of contacts and sent in reports to Mr. Bottoms, 
who was in charge of the local group at Mobile. 

Mr. Donnetty. So that we can clear up his titl—I do not want to 
have any confusion in the record—Mr. Bottoms is your assistant; is 
he not? 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. I have a memorandum here from your files, Febru- 
ary 20, 1945, from Mr. Schulte to Mr. Bottoms, and he signs his name, 
“engineer, civil.” So he was not a clerk; he was an engineer—for the 
record. 

Mr. Faison. Iam sorry. I will have to back up on that. He was 
doing clerical work for us. We got him for that purpose. 

As soon as he got over there we got two calls from our Mobile, New 
Orleans, offices stating that one of our people was contacting certain 
barge-line officials and they had complained that he was going around 
boosting for the Tennessee waterway. That is one thing that we do 
not do, and do not permit our field people todo. Iam sure he thought 
he was doing the proper thing. We had had no chance to indoctrinate 
any of them in the purpose of the job. 

fr. Donnetiy. 1 think that you have answered the question, Mr. 
Faison. 

Mr. Faison. I would like to proceed just a little further. 

I wrote to Mr. Bottoms and asked him to call Mr. Schulte off the 
contacts with the barge-line people because I did not want to stir up 
undue opposition to the project. I already knew that some of the 
leading Mares lines were actively opposed to it and were actually 
organizing 1n opposition. 

Mr. Donnewty. Mr. Faison, if I may interject—General Pick, that 
is one of the documents that we are looking for—Mr. Faison now has 
identified it—his memorandum to Bottoms with reference to Schulte’s 
field study at Mobile and New Orleans. 

Mr. Fatson. I am sure that I can find it. I was not in the office 
the second time that it was asked for. The first time it was not asked 
for, and 1 would like, if I may, to put the gentleman who asked for 
these papers under oath to state that he asked for the Schulte letters 
and not for our memorandum. I had the memorandum among about 
60 papers’ that I had extracted from the files that I thought were going 
to apply to this investigation, and I had them over in the Chief of 
Engineers’ office, and I brought all of them back, and I think that I 
could go right now to my office and find this memorandum. If Mr. 
Donnelly will tell what he is trying to establish, I believe that I can 
concede it all. I do remember that I stated, “We want the facts.” 
Is that the memorandum you are thinking of ¢ 

Mr. Donne tty. I have never read it. A member of the staff of this 
committee examined it last year. We have a reference to it. That is 
the document that we want. 

Mr. Fatson. You recall it, General Pick. We said, “We want the 
facts.” 

General Pick. We will find it all right. 
Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Faison, I have here a group of photostats., 
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EXISTING WATER TRAFFIC—-NEW ORLEANS TO MOBILE 


These all relate, gentlemen of the committee, to the traffic from 
Mobile across this sound to New Orleans. They are relevant at this 
point because this is a dangerous waterway for barge operations, and 
this is from the very files of the Corps of Engineers. I have excerpted 
direct quotations. I can put the complete photostat in the record, 
but I can read the excerpts which I think will be important for 
expediting the hearing. 

fr. Kerr. How many pages? 

Mr. Donnetty. This is the interview by Mr. Schulte, engineer, 
with the Corps of Engineers, with the barge operators. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question at this point? In reading from 
these are you going to identify the barge operators ? 

Mr. DonneLLy. By name, title, and company. 

Mr. Forv. And what kind of operations they run? 

Mr. Donnetty. If it is shown in the Schulte report, I will. 

General Pick. I would like to ask Mr. Donnelly what he is trying 
to establish by the Schulte report. 

Mr. Donnetty. Very simple. I can establish that where you have 
a tow of barges coming down the Mississippi to New Orleans, in order 
to use the Tennessee-Tombigbee they have to cross this open water. 
The engineers contend that this chain of islands protects it from the 
open seas. The barge operators, the very men that are out there in the 
boats in this water, say that is not so, that they are exposed to seas 
as they go through here [indicating] and it is dangerous. As a result, 
they cannot bring their tows of eight barges, 500 tons to a barge, 
across the Mississippi Sound [indicating] in one movement. The 
maximum number of barges they can carry across here is four to 
five, on the basis of the statements they made to Mr. Schulte of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Now, if you bring eight barges and one towboat down the Missis- 
sippi, you get to New Orleans and you discharge your cargo, and 
you get a new load and you want to go up the new way that you 
gentlemen are ny YF and if you have to have, instead of one 
towboat—if you have to have two—and you cannot take your eight 
barges intact, but you have to bring them in two sections,*four and 
four, the cost will increase to the extent that the savings estimated 
by the engineers and given to this committee will fall. There will 
be no savings. 


COST OF NAVIGATION ACROSS MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


Mr. Kerr. Have the engineers determined the cost? 

Mr. Donne.ty. Yes; the engineers say that for the New Orleans- 
Mobile run, 37 cents. That is in the 1945 House document. The barge 
operators, the men who do the business, $1 a ton; not 37 cents. And 
with that one figure alone all of the Corps’ calculations fall, and 
so falls this whole Tennessee-Tombigbee. 

The barge operators say that they can go across the sound for $1 
if they get a return haul. They decrease their operating costs 25 
cents per ton, but 75 cents is double what the Corps of Engineers say 
it will cost these barges from New Orleans to Mobile [indicating]. 
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But now in their work sheets that I have gone into, the Corps of 
Engineers has carefully met that. They compute two different tows 
of four barges each, 400 tons to a barge, but they figure one-half 
tugboats or towboats for this one, and one-half towboat for that one, 
and that is the kind of reasoning that they have had to use to get these 
fictitious savings that you will find in the House document., 

I think you should look at them because they are important. They 
appear here on page 147 of the House document. You will see there 
savings in tables 18 and 19, and they are fictitious. 

You will find in table 18, New Orleans to Mobile, 37 cents, with 
some mills added to it. You will find below in table 19 a line haul 
cost per ton, and the savings per ton between New Orleans and Cairo, 
the very bottom figure on the page, which shows the savings per 
ton to Cairo, via the Tombigbee, of 70 cents, based on a $2.02 cost 
upstream Mississippi against $1.32 up the Tennessee-Tombigbee. 
That is a fictitious figure, as I will demonstrate to you very shortly. 


WATER MOVEMENT COSTS ON MISSISSIPPI AND ON PROPOSED WATERWAY 


For the last 10 years there have been inserted in the Congressional 
Record, and in the hearings of Congress, data prepared by the Corps 
of Engineers, and furnished by them to the proponents of this pro- 
ject. The data were first inserted in hearings in the House committee 
in 1943. 

(These data were printed at pp. 27-30 in the 1943 hearings of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee on Waterway Connecting the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers, Ala. and Miss. They areas follows :) 

Colonel Frertnca. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rankin asked me, with your permission, 
to put into the record the saving in waterway distances to Gulf ports. May 
I place that table in the record? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


(The table of waterway distances to Gulf ports referred to and submitted by 
the witness is as follows:) 


Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway 
WATERWAY DISTANCES TO GULF PORTS 


























” wig at | ro Gulf at Savings 
New Or- saps 
From— leans via - teares la 
MississiPPiTombigbee| Miles Percent 
BBonanpate tt. NO a Ree ne CRD Ae ete eM OS 1,718 1, 610 108 6 
sha SEY SRN RE eS SORA eS re a ee 1, 398 1, 290 108 744 
Re, re eS eS arn he es 1, 043 935 108 10 
a SERRE ARIST ea aE ET seine eee 860 752 108 12% 
Bo noi 5: Capi lins vahamenendodaes binavue ks 824 788 36 4 
Se eta ii Et Ree AAR OD 1, 841 1, 641 200 11 
ai ES IOS SRA AS RSE NTRS EOS POULTRY A 1, 379 1,179 200 144% 
—— benatcae 1, 236 1, 036 200 16 
CRASS 906 706 200 22 
Chattanooga .____ 1, 370 740 630 46 
bt, ERECTA OR AE ae 1, 165 535 630 54 
Junction of Tennessee River and Tombigbee Canal. --- 1, 121 | 491 630 56.2 
| 
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DISTANCES VIA TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY VERSUS EXISTING WATER 
ROUTES 





; Distance 
Distance | vig Ten- | Savings in miles via 


From— To— via pres- nessee- Tennessee-Tom- 
ant water Tombig- bigbee 
ways bee 








Miles Miles Miles Percent 
,7il 57 1, 654 96.7 


Junction of Tennessee River and Tom- | Fulton, Miss_..._-.-- 
—- Canal. 


’ 


ERD COR REE WEES BRS Aberdeen, Miss__..._- 1, 673 95 1, 578 94.3 
MRA ig RE AES AB SY Columbus, Miss. _..- 1, 635 133 1, 502 91.9 
a a .-| Demopolis, Ala____..- 1, 507 261 1, 246 82.7 
EE SE, RES RS, Birmingham, Ala_...- 1, 687 441 1, 246 73.9 




















Some time ago Mr. Simpson and, I think, Mr. Carter, asked for a comparison 
of costs, and at that time I referred to an index which is carried by the Engineer- 
ing News-Record. I would like to put it into the record, because I think it would 
be in answer to your questions. It is a report of April 22, 1948, which carries 
a construction-cost index. It uses the year 1926 as a cost of 100 percent. It 
then gives a tabulation starting in 1931, when the cost had declined to 87.1 per- 
cent. The cost declined further in 1982, to 75.4 percent. From there on there is 
a general rise until we come to the years 1939 and 1940. I would like to state 
that most of these reports which you are now considering in this bill were 
written in about that era, some the year before and some a year later. In 1940 
the cost index had risen to 116.3 percent; in 1941, to 124 percent, and in 1942 to 
132.8 percent, 

I ask that the table be incorporated in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be done. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Engineering News-Record, April 22, 1943] 
Construction cost index 


[1926—100 percent] 
Percent 


i i oa ti 2 gp): SPR er ae eae Tes a 
| RE Se a EE | SRR Ae Laer erie eer 113. 2 
a ee 8 | I eR ie 116. 
NA ERE aa CE AS ee ae tee S Te OE gle RAMI SSS SAT Ce es rpeat anaes Be 124.0 
eae SES eee tiers se PR eT Rh icant ila in sacle basalts 132.8 


Colonel Frrrnca. I would like to point out that therefore there is a curve 
which, in 1926, hit 100 pereent. It went down gradually, evidently, until the 
year 1932, when it was 75.4 percent, and from there on rose gradually. 

The question was asked, I think, Mr. Simpson, what the cost would be 2 or 3 
years from now. I think it would be entirely conjectural whether that curve 
would tend to rise, or whether, after the tremendous pressure on business has 
been removed, after new machinery becomes available in large quantities, it 
would decline. It might decline. It would be my guess, having done much con- 
struction work in the Corps of Engineers, that after the war construction costs 
will decline, although wages might not decline as much, because there would no 
longer be the tremendous quantity of work and instead thereof there would be 
tremendous means. It would be my guess that after the war there will be a 
decline; and I think that the estimated costs that we have been talking about 
are a fair index of what they will be. 

Mr. Carrer. I think I asked the question which the colonel has ably answered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Colonel Feringa, I wish you would insert, at this point, a state- 
ment of the comparative average costs of water transportation via existing 
routes and via the proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGE Costs OF WATER TRANSPORTATION VIA EXISTING ROUTES AND 
VIA THE PROPOSED 'TOMBIGBEE-TENNESSEE WATERWAY 


The following computations are based on the average performance of a repre- 
sentative tow of one 1,200-horsepower Diesel towboat and 8 barges of various 
standard types and dimensions loaded with a typical mixed cargo, at 55-percent 
load factor, of 3,500 revenue tons, to and from locations previously mentioned : 


a aOR iE sean Bie 8 Se AEE RETR Ge SRST Aes ad $21. 25 
Average speed of tow in slack water (miles)________-__-__~ a TERE ASP ale Lie 5% 
ae ee ees Oe ee $3. 86 
Average current in Mississippi River below Cairo (miles per hour) —-_-~-~ 2% 
Cost per mile against 21%4 miles per hour current____------------------_ $7. 08 
Cost per mile with 2% miles per hour current__________--___-__------_-- $2. 66 
Average lockage time: 
Tennessee-Ohio River section 30 minutes___..______--___-____--_---__ $11 
nena nn WCNC rs UU oe Se $16 
Ne en co sciteueabeniieeoncnbal $21 
New Orleans to Cairo via Mississippi River, 860 miles in slack water 
“RS ENT OY RRA Deep ce ey Serene Pee sere Oa a Sk a $6, 273 
New Orleans to Cairo via Tombigbee-Tennessee, 908 miles in slack water, 
ED ES Ree RARE ELSA CCM a ee CNS ne ee POPE 3, 868 
Saving in cost per trip in favor of Tombigbee route___________~ _. 2,405 
New Orleans to Paducah via Mississippi River : 
886 miles against current___.______________ a i 6, 27 
I REE ENCE Grr IR eRe PEE Sie ES ae COMPETE OD ened 177 
I RI hk cain ag Si i il iat aa a atin ian edhe ees an ich eet oie Thats 22 
6, 472 
New Orleans to Paducah via Tombigbee-Tennessee : 
0 BIE ELIE EE SCS SEE eR ey SO eee 3, 327 
Be REFEREE sae NE Aiton Site Re a ann IS TLE FEL 342 
3, 669 
Saving in cost per trip in favor of Tombigbee route___.____________ 2, 803 
New Orleans to junction of Tombigbee Canal with Tennessee River via 
Mississippi River : 
EI G1 a EEE SITES Ota eee RIEL aaa ee eC 6, 273 
IO” a ees ele cckabied 1, 007 
gS RE Le rea ENE Sa igo eats eee eS VA = Seen oe 44 
7, 324 
New Orleans to junction of Tombigbee Canal with Tennessee River via 
Tombigbee River: 
3 Tee eee ee ee eee enn avilies ec cniehapmapeppiaciasiapscabsaniaipvasis-olied mecbcaaiaas 2, 497 
4 DP TRCRMUN GL Lialce wa bee ie bce died eet bees 320 
3 2,817 


RES SIEM A LEE ON 4, 507 


Similarly the cost comparisons between other points on the inland waterways 
via the two routes are as follows: 


Saving per trip in favor of Tombigbee route 
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Via Mississippi River Via Tombigbee River | Saving 
per 
soya aT R Lock R Lock “Tom 
un- - un- . : 
ning | ages | | ning | ages | Total 7 
Mobile-_-.....-- Rei eid wibnigeonce eaten $6, 875 0 | $6,875 | $3,221 $3,585 | $3, 290 
Pub 35s ots ne 7, 052 $22 | 7,074} 3,044 342 | 3,386 3, 688 
Tombigbee-Tennessee | 7,882 44 | 7,926 2,214 320 | 2,534 5, 392 
junction. 
eS A ee 8, 458 279 | 8,737 2,710 579 | 3,289 5, 448. 
ham. Paducah _____. sageak casino 8, 635 301 8,936 | 2,532 557 3, 089 5, 847 
Tombigbee junction_. 9, 465 323 | 9,788 | 1,702 535 | 2,237 7, 551 
Demopolis. - -. .- 8 LAA anak intee 32 | 7,795 | 2,015 332 | 2,347 5, 448 
| RES eM: 7, 940 54 7,994 1, 837 310 2, 147 5, 847 
Tombigbee junction... ._- 8,77 7 8,846 | 1,007 288 | 1,295 7, 551 
Columbus..--.-- Oak Ua cicmiicnn meen 8, 257 96 | 8,353 {| 1,521 268 | 1,789 6, 564 
RIN RES oR 8, 434 118 | 8,552 1, 343 246 1, 589 6, 963 
Tombigbee junction.-_.___- 9, 264 140 | 9, 404 513 224 737 8, 667 
Aberdeen-__...._- MES RA Sas Sees 8, 403 128 8, 531 1, 375 236 1,611 6, 920 
Ran oa wh atemaiameisienn. 8, 580 150 8, 730 1, 197 214 1,411 7,319 
Tombigbee junction......_.| 9,410 192 | 9,602 367 192 559 9, 043 
as Bc” | Raknaaterns: ARERR TT. 8, 546 224 | 8,770 1, 229 140 1, 369 7, 401 
aa 8, 726 246 | 8,972) 1,051 118 1, 169 7, 803 
Tombigbee junction. _-__--- 9, 556 268 | 9,824 221 96 317 9, 507 





It should be noted that the cost tables have been prepared using the best figures 
presently available. An average current of 24% miles per hour against upstream 
traffic has been set up for the Mississippi, this rate of flow being assumed in the 
tables to compensate for the necessary double-tripping through the cutoffs and 
crossing from bank to bank to avoid breasting the full force of adverse currents. 
Arbitrary time factors for lockages of one-half hour for Ohio River type; three- 
fourths hour for the proposed Tombigbee type; and 1 hour for Warrior type 
locks have been used in the absence of any definite figures therefor and lack of 
time for having test runs. No time was available for field check hence the figures 
were prepared from composite office data. 

Mr. Donnetty. The hypothetical savings have been increased and 
increased and increased by virtue of using, instead of so much a ton, 
3,500 tons, then 10,000 tons, and then 14,000 tons, and these engineers 
will tell you that a 14,000-ton tow cannot go up the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. 

{r. Fatson. There is no such statement in our files. It was a state- 
ment that a 14-barge tow cannot go up the proposed Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee in one tow without breaking and doubling the lockages, and 
in the case of 14,000 tons it would have to go through each lock 
twice. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You say that there is no such thing in your files? 

Mr. Fatson. That it cannot go up. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel Feringa of the Corps of Engineers fur- 
nished it to the committee. I have it right here—14,000-ton tow, 
estimated savings between New Orleans and Cairo, $9,800. 

I will give this to each one of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Faison. How could it save if it could not go up there? 

Mr. Donne.ty. It is not a question of how it could save; it is a 
question of how much can be saved. 

(The material is in the form of excerpts from the 1949 hearings of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee considering the Army civil 
functions appropriation bill, 1950. It appears at pp. 1083-1085 of 
those hearings and is as follows:) 
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1949 HEARINGS oF SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Representative RANKIN. * * * 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the members may have these figures before them, 
I am inserting four tables here as part of my remarks, which show the savings 
this project will provide. 

As I said, they have been worked out by the Army engineers, and can be 
thoroughly relied upon. 


MULTIPLE PROJECT BENEFITS 


Here is a table showing the cost per ton and the savings per ton this project 
will provide on the fuel bill alone, for upstream traffic: 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of costs per ton of upstream traffic 






























: Cost via 

Cost via ei ccnp. | Average 

From— To— Mississippi er savings 

per ton per = per ton 
New Orleans, La_____-.--.- DRia) id diatibtyn cakened te wcunionaa es $2. 02 $1.32 $0. 70 
EE IES oem mre aie ee 2.10 1, 26 . 84 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction ______- 2.42 .99 1.43 
OS | Panes meee UNEASE RAR tas pa 2.39 . 95 1.44 
FERS TEE SS iis GRR ae 2.47 . 89 1, 58 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction___- 2.79 . 62 2.17 
Port Birmingham, Ala----- ee ee ee Se 2. 96 - 95 2.01 
| “na aR 2 RS eCRIRE Roped Saeiren, Weneigs 3.04 . 89 2.15 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. Shows 3. 36 . 62 2.74 
Demopolis, Ala_......--.-- (SAREE Bg aaa A ee Cee eR 2. 68 . 67 2.01 
i a AE Sie SRR 2. 76 61 2.15 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction.___--. 3.08 . 34 2.74 
Columbus, Miss. .......--- 1, SR ARIS Sales RE Ree 2. 83 51 2.32 
SS PRA EES Se A 2.91 . 45 2. 46 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction_- 3. 23 me: 3.06 
Aberdeen, Miss.___._..-- i III i phasis deca Ra reaicn dune cis nancies ao 2. 88 . 46 2. 42 
SBE aE TS a Ai epee Tad 2. 96 . 40 2. 56 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. _____-- 3. 28 613 3.15 
Ete eee 8 ER AT RRS SIE BEI A a cleo 2. 93 .41 2. 52 
oe a a RIB aD as io SS le 3.01 .35 2. 66 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction___-___- 3.33 . 08 3. 25 




















Here is a table showing the cost, and the savings, on a barge load, or tow, 
of 3,500 tons. 

I might say here, that except on the traffic from the larger cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Detroit, a majority of the traffic, at least until recently, was 
handled by these 3,500-ton tows. 


TaBixe 2,—Table showing cost per tow of barges carrying 3,500 tons, and showing 
savings via Tennessee- Tombighee 








Cost via | Pn casa _| Average 
Didi Son Mississippi Tombigbee savings 
” S | 3,500 tons | %900 tors 
New Orleans, La-....-.----- (EFL TE COT BAR SERA $7, 070 $4, 620 $2, 450 
De geal Saal ph yn RS Rae 7,350 4,410 2, 940 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. -.--.--- 8, 470 3, 465 5, 005 
DR pokecace ene SG pai eelas save tieacsNan eco ou ‘ 8, 365 3, 325 5, 040 
(Re ED EEGs Pilg irk Hea TE aaah 8, 645 3,115 5, 530 
‘Tennessee-Tombigbee ‘euceeeun i Rd 9, 765 2, 170 7, 595 
Port Birmingham, Ala---..- RD ci sci tule sokecsw “a Ab eR gy 10, 360 3,325 7, 035 
UN hs Se a eS ae 10, 640 3,115 7, 525 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. _-..---- 11, 760 2,170 9, 590 
Demopolis, Ala. -.......-.-- ED erie Sar hah ber dane nals atone 9, 380 2, 345 7, 035 
Paducah _ pao 9, 660 2, 135 7, 525 
Tenne ssee-Tombigbee junction ; 10, 780 1, 190 9, 599 
Columbus, Miss. ....-.---- SS ns pinacedcababpeegiod aminees== 9, 905 1, 785 8, 120 
7) ERS ka ie Se eel ae 10, 185 1, 575 8, 610 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction sais aes wet 11, 305 595 10, 710 
Aberdeen, Miss........---- 1 RP ICES ARE Pr 10, 080 1, 610 8, 470 
PEs nk cet odcnmaincidondoees 10, 360 1, 400 8, 960 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. _-_.---- 11, 480 455 11, 025 
Weve, Belew. ces Sap 1 SRR ta Saat 10, 255 1, 435 8, 820 
ORES SAE SE SES eas 10, 535 1, 225 9, 310 
Tennessee-T ombigbee junction... _-.-- 11, 655 280 11, 375 
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Some of the operators I am told are now using 10,000 tons. So here is a table 
showing the cost and the savings this project would provide on a tow of barges 
carrying 10,000 tons. 





TABLE No. 3.— Table showing cost per tow of barges carrying 10,000 tons and showing 
savings via Tennessee- Tombighbee 

































‘ c ost via ——. Average 
* m™ ississippil-, va} savings 
From— ro— per tow of ph te ey per tow of 
10,000 tons ! 10,000 tons | 10,000 tons 
New Orleans, La_ SA os hae ONS eG. 220s See $20, 200 | $13, 200 7, 000 
| Paducah awe Ne 21, 000 | 12, 600 8, 400 
| Tennessee-Tombigbee nieena met 24, 200 | 9, 900 14, 300 
Mobile, Ala._..___. | Cairo BAS 23, 900 | 9, 500 14, 400 
| Paducah seaeaet 24,700 | 8, 900 15, 800 
Tennessee- Tombigbee junction cue 27, 900 | 6, 200 21, 700 
Port Birmingham, Ala Cairo if 29, 600 | 9, 500 20, 100 
BO SRA RRS ARR | 30, 400 | 8, 900 21, 500 
| Tennessee-Tombighee junction pipiens a: 33, 690 | 6, 200 27, 400 
Demopolis, Ala__- __| Cairo . BEES | 26, 800 | 6, 700 20, 100 
| Paducah. ---=-=-4] 27, 600 | 6, 100 21, 500 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction.____- -} 30, 890 | 3, 400 27, 400 
Columbus, Miss Cairo saa 28, 300 | 5, 100 23, 200 
Paducah sonen sel 29, 100 | 4, 500 24, 600 
Tennessee- Tombigbe e junetion Rose toe 32, 300 | 1, 700 30, 600 
Aberdeen, Miss- Cairo tee 28, 800 4, 600 24, 200 
oS SSE eae ei 29, 600 4, 000 25, 600 
Tennessee- Tombigbee junction aides iain 32, 800 | 1, 300 31, 500 
Fulton, Miss_-- Cairo at cinmceticiel 29, 300 | 4, 100 25, 200 
Paducah. ae -| 30, 100 | 3, 500 26, 600 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. ___.__. | 33, 300 | 800 32, 500 


barges would provide. 











Here is another table which the Army engineers have worked out showing the 
cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons, and also the 


savings which these 


As I pointed out, these larger barges are being used more and more as time 


goes on. 


TABLE No. 4.—Table showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons and showing 
the savings via the Tennessee- Tombighee 



























~ : Cost via 
Cost v 
F T Mississippi roe bat a! rene 
rom ais per tow of | gin ya Or | per tow of 
14,000 tons | P2590 tons | 14,000 tons 
New Orleans, La.__..-....- Sa i cashes atte apc mkee ee $28, 280 $18, 480 , 800 
Ns Ge Lhe ad eaten outemdees 29, 400 17, 640 11, 760 
T ennessee-Tombigbee june TE 33, 880 13, 860 20, 020 
pe | Seen hey Cairo- SAS LE 2S SR eee 33, 460 13, 390 20, 160 
Paducah - nis laine Sl 34, 580 12, 460 22, 120 
Tenne ssee-Tombigbee junetion supa 39, 060 8, 680 30, 380 
re Se, MD Snot REE ccietob shed nicesnsccccwcansanubos 41, 440 13, 300 28, 140 
NNN get i ee he 42, 560 12, 460 30, 100 
Tennessee-T ombigbe e junction.-.._--- 47, 040 8, 680 38, 3 
Demopolis, Ala_........--- BER ARRAS A REE 37, 520 9, 380 28, 140 
EN ei eae 38, 640 8, 540 30, 100 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction _______- 43, 120 4, 760 38, 360 
Columbus, Miss_...-.....- ERE AIRE E Ey Ol ra ARRON ag ce 39, 620 7,140 32, 480 
0 SORE MELE Ee tied Se 40, 740 6, 300 34, 440 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction_-_____- 45, 220 2, 380 42, 840 
Aberdeen, Miss_._......_.. SND ik shh icctoanys os ieocem died a eo een GE 40, 320 6, 440 33, 880 
itd A PEE a A ae Bc a alt ’ 35, 840 
Ny i erdistte o oiacnangiet RUT? kedtakninwutoeskshgccchaseead 
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(Nore.—These computations were prepared by the witness, H. R. 
Faison, and tarnished by him to Colonel Feringa in a memorandum 
dated May 24, 1946, which contained an important qualification with 
respect to tows of 7,000 to 14,000 tons. The qualification has a sub- 
stantial bearing on the entire proposition, and is as follows :) 

It will be noted that while the savings per tow are greater for the larger tows, 
the unit savings per ton are greater for the 3,500-ton tow adopted in the report. 
The Army engineers’ report gives the comparison of costs under the most favor- 
able operating conditions warranted by the limitations of the proposed canal. 
A tow of 5 barges and 1,000 horsepower towboat is the best and most eco- 
nomieal unit for use on a waterway of the proposed dimensions and the most 
satisfactory and appropriate method of handling the prospective traffic. On the 
other hand a larger tow of from 7,000 to 14,000 tons pay-load, if traffic were 
customarily obtainable in those larger units, would have a distinct advantage 
over a 3,500-ton tow upstream on the existing open Mississippi River route, so 
that the greater the departure from the optimum tow assumed in the report the 
less advantage there would be in using the proposed new route. For example, 
a five-barge tow, averaging 3,500 tons pay-load (including return voyage) would 
obtain maximum economy from the use of the proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee 
route. On the open Mississippi a 2,000-horsepower towboat could be used to 
advantage to move 100 percent more cargo at 50 percent more cost. This type 
of 2,000 horsepower towboat could not exert its power on the proposed Tombig- 
bee waterway, and could not handle any greater tow than a 1,000-horsepower 
towboat. The larger tow would move more economically on the open Missis- 
sippi but would simply have to be broken up into the five-barge units to navigate 
the proposed route with a more unfavorable comparison, 

HR: ¥: 

General Pick. What is the point you are making? What are we 
talking about now? 

Mr. Donnetiy. We are talking about the computations by the 
Corps of Engineers, of the cost per ton up the Mississippi as against 
the projected cost per ton estimated by the engineers up the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee. 

General Pick. The point that you are making, that a 14,000-ton 
tow cannot go up the Tennessee-Tombigbee—— 

Mr. Donne ty. Not at those rates because it will have to double trip 
at the locks. It will also have to have auxiliary power. 

General Pick. Are you an economist ? 

_Mr. Donnety. I have two esteemed and learned economists here, 
sir. 

General Pick. Do you know a 14,000-ton tow could go through a 
waterway with 600-foot locks? 

Mr. Donnetiy. I do not dispute that, but it is a question of how 
much you are going to save. If your tow has to be broken in half, 
or broken into four sets to be taken through a lock, and the other 
ortion of the tow has to sit below the lock while your tugboats, river 
Raat towboats, take the other one through the lock, then time is 
wasted in coming back, and all of the corps’ figures, General, are predi- 
cated upon an arbitrary calculation of the number of days—and I 
‘an prove it—that it will take a tow to go from this point, New 
Orleans, up to Cairo. 

General Pick. That is one of them. 

Mr. Donne ty. No, sir; costs per hour. These figures that these 
Congressmen are looking at are based upon costs per hour. If there 
is any delay at those locks upon the part of any of these tows, these 
figures fall. We know the Mississippi River figures are good because 
there are no locks on the Mississippi River. 
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General Pick. The time for lockage is included in the figures—the 
time element for each lock is included in the figures. 

Mr. Donnet.y. I understand that, and that is done arbitrarily on 
~—T as indicated by Colonel Feringa, and I will show that 

ure. 

al back in 1943, Colonel Feringa—and now he is a general; is 
that not right? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel Feringa made these calculations upon 
which the Corps’ representations to Congress with respect to savings 
are based. 

Mr. Forp. I might say at this point that we ought to include these 
tables in the record because we are making a lot of references to them, 
and the record ought to have them in now. 

(To preserve the continuity of presentation, the tables have been 
printed a few pages above.) 









































ENGINEERS’ COMPUTATION OF WATER COSTS ON PROPOSED WATERWAY 





Mr. Donne ty. Here is the genesis of this project right here with 
respect to savings: Back in November 1943, Colonel Feringa was 
asked by the proponents, or an advocate of this project, to give him 
the savings to barge operators per ton that would result from using 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee instead of the Mississippi for upstream 
movement, so Colonel Feringa figured it on the basis of over-all cost 
per hour, $21.25. Then he figured average speed of tow in slack 
water, 514 miles, and I understand the engineers have now revised the 
figure to 4.4 miles an hour. 

Average current in the Mississippi River below Cairo, 2% miles 
per hour. 

Cost per mile against 214-miles-per-hour current, $7.08. 

Cost per mile with 214-miles-an-hour current—that is down the 
Mississippi, $2.66. 

Average lockage time, Tennessee-Ohio River section, 30 minutes at 
a cost of $11. 

Average lockage time, Tombigbee section—the Tombigbee section 
at that time was $16 and they have it down to $10 now. The average 
time lost by tow of barges from Demopolis up the Tombigbee River 
is gen as 45 minutes. 

yeneral Pick. That is per lock. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That does not include double tripping. 

Mr. Faison. No, sir. 

General Pick. That is the time of the lockage. 

Mr. Donne tty. It does not include double lockage, does it, Mr. 
Faison? It does not include auxiliary power, Mr. Faison? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes, for the Mississippi Sound section. 

(Nore.—The lockage figures in the table make no reference to the 
Mississippi Sound; just to the locks on (1) the Tennessee-Ohio River 
section, (2) the Tombigbee section, and (3) the Warrior section.) 

Mr. DonneLty. Now, we turn over to the basic calculations which 
we have here in the table based on time requirements. 
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Here we find Colonel Feringa stating, “It should be noted that costs 
have been prepared using the best available figures. An average 
current of 214 miles per hour has been set up for the Mississippi, but 
of course, operators would not breast the full force of that current 
if slack water were available. An arbitrary time factor of one-half 
hour for the Ohio River time; three-quarters hour for proposed time 
on the Tennessee-Tombigbee; one hour for Warrior-type locks.” The 
Warrior-type locks are up here above Demopolis and have nothing to 
do with the Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway—three-quarters hour for 
proposed Tombigbee type, and those are these [indicating], and 1 
hour for the Warrior-type lock up here. 

General Pick. Those are down on the Tombigbee down there. You 
do not go through the Warrior River locks to go up this way. You 
go from Mobile up through the locks there at Demopolis. That is the 
Warrior River system there. 

Mr. Donne tty. Colonel Feringa calls them the Warrior-type locks. 

General Pick. That is right. That is the Warrior River system. 

Mr. Donne ty. It is assuming the same type lock down here, and 
that is the small lock, 52 by 285 feet. 

General Pick. That is correct.@ 

Mr. Faison. Could he give us the date of that information ¢ 

Mr. Donnetty. I did give it, November 3, 1943. 

General Pick. That was made before we made this economic study. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Donnelly has given us this chart; 
he previously referred to the committee’s report, tables 18 and 19; he 


is reading from some other sae sake Will you coordinate them so that 


we will know what you are referring to? ’ 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes, I will be happy to do that. In answer to your 
question, Congressman, Colonel Feringa put these before the Con- 
gress—I have them right here—this is pages 28 and 30 of the Rivers 
and Harbors House Report, ama Fangga os 4 Congress, first session, 
on the improvement of waterways in connection with the Tombigbee 
River in Alabama and Mississippi, October 20-22, 1943. 

Mr. Forp. That identifies that. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. DonneLty. What was passed out to the committee members 
are the tables that were put in the record of the hearings before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee in 1949, and if you would ex- 
amine each of these photostats you will find that what I am talking 
about has been constantly used in this table: For instance, here is 
New Orleans to Cairo, and they still have $2.02; they still have $1.32; 
and they still have 70 cents (as shown in table 19 of H. Doc. 486, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess. ). 

Mr. Forv. And what you are reading from is a more lengthy 
statement ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. This [indicating] is where that information came 
from. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, will you admit that was not the 
report that was submitted to Congress when the project was 
authorized ? 

Mr. Donnewiy. I have no way of knowing that, General Pick. 

General Pick. Do you know it was not? 
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Mr. Donnetty. I have no way of knowing. I do know that the 
Corps of Engineers used those figures as late as 1949 as the basis of 
cost of this project. 

General Pick. Those same figures? 

Mr. Donneity. Those figures; right up to 1949 the Congress was 
given those figures. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Donnelly, whether the 
figures pryeeited by the Corps of Engineers in 1949 were used by 
somebody in presenting them to the committee at that time? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Your question is a good one. I have another 
photostat here which shows that they contain the representation that 
they were the tables prepared by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now 

Mr. Donneiy. These tables are the same figures given to the 
committee. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, it seems like to me that if we want 
to examine this project that we ought to go to the project document 
which was submitted to Congress when the project was authorized. 
I do not know what use has been gnade of these figures. I know it 
was made before the economic st ut was made, and I do not identify 
these figures and I did not present them to the Congress. Mr. Don- 
nelly, who presented these figures to the Congress ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel Feringa. 

General Pick. Colonel Feringa presented them to Congress? Who 
presented them to Congress ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. In the 1943 hearings, at page 27, Colonel Feringa 
asked to insert them in the record. 

General Pick. Were these figures in the report submitted by them 
to the Congress when the project was authorized? 

Mr. Donnewiy. The table you have in front of you is referred to in 
the authorizing document as table 18. These tables in the 1945 au- 
thorizing document are predicated upon those figures, 

General Pick. Predicated ; are they the same figures? 

Mr. Donne.y. I understand they are the same. I have checked 
them. 

General Pick. I have not had an opportunity to check them, so I 
cannot say. 

Mr. Farson. I deny that categorically; those are not figures that 
refer to the lock on the Warrior, Warrior type of lock; those figures 
are not used at all. 

Mr. Donne.iy. The committee is interested in the facts. The 1943 
hearings are based on the statement of the engineers’ estimates. 

Mr. Cannon. It is customary for the committee to adjourn at about 
a quarter of 5, and if you will make your arrangements, Mr. Donnelly, 
we will suspend at a quarter of 5 until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
if that is satisfactory with you, Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Kerr. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Suppose, Congressman, I just pursue this one 
thought and then stop? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; that will be all right. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Donnelly is getting his 
papers together, I am not positive, but I think that the figures that he 
was reading from shows the smaller type lock that is now in the War- 
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rior system, and is not the type of lock which was included in the 
authorized project, 110 by 600 feet. 

Mr. Donnewxy. That is correct, General, but you have told the 
committee that these three locks, 52 by 285 feet, are still in existence 
on the Mobile River. Therefore it would be necessary to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to replace those three locks [indicating on map], in 
addition to the $179,000,000 for the proposed project. 

General Pick. Mr, Chairman, we would not have started the De- 
mopolis locks if it had not been foreseen that there would be need to 
rebuild the lower locks in the Warrior system. They are obsolete, 
very expensive to operate, and they will have to be rebuilt and have 
for a long time served their purpose. 

Colonel Porrer. And may I point out that we have already rebuilt 
the Demopolis, under navigational authority to replace three or four 
locks and dams. The Demopolis lock replaces locks 5, 6, 7, and 8 on 
the Warrior River [indicating]. That is the main purpose of the 
Demopolis Dam; each of these will eventually be replaced as will 
these three down here [indicating] in order to get 

General Pick (interposing). Regardless. 

Colonel Porrer. In order to get over to Birmingham. 

General Pick. Regardless of whether the Tombigbee project is ever 
built. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes: but the fact is that Birmingham is not suffer- 
ing now as long as the Warrior 

General Pick. Yes, Mr. Chairman, let me say—— 

Mr. Donneiwy (continuing). It still has sufficient navigation. 


MOVEMENT OF IRON ORE FROM VENEZUELA TO UNITED STATES 


General Pick. Let. me correct you. Birmingham is being handi- 
capped right now, because you realize that the United States Steel is 
just starting 3 million tons of iron ore into Mobile annually and that 
the only way to get that up to Birmingham area, where they have a 
steel mill, is to move it the cheapest possible form of transportation. 

You also know that the United States Steel has to go elsewhere for 
iron ore; they have to go to Venezuela and Liberia, and that is where 
that is coming from. They have got to save transportation costs in 
every way that they possibly can in order to get iron ore into the 
United States. 

Mr. Donnety. I think the committee may want to follow this state- 
ment made by the general here: Here is a map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere [indicating]. The deposits of iron ore in the Mesabi Range, 
of high grade, have been depleted; there is now a lot of low grade, in 
tremendous quantities. 

(The map is herewith inserted. ) 

General Pick. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There is a new deposit of iron ore that has been 
explored right in here; they have found 400,000,000 tons of iron ore 
here in Labrador [indicating]. But the United States Steel and 
Bethlehem have in Venezuela, 200 miles up the Orinoco River found 
a deposit of a billion tons, and they are shipping, I agree with the 
general, United States Steel is shipping to Birmingham. Is it not a 
fact, that they have got transportation for that purpose 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, that is a matter of opinion. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Bethlehem Steel has spent something like $30,000,- 
000 at Sparrows Point, Baltimore—— 

General Pick. Bethlehem. 

Mr. Donnetiy. United States Steel is now building a tremendous 
facility on the Delaware River just above Trenton, and their shortest 
line from the mouth of the Orinoco to Baltimore and the Delaware 
River is this line [indicating]. From Venezuela the United States 
Steel will move in that direction, and they have a favorable rail rate 
to Pittsburgh and from Baltimore and from Philadelphia. And the 
same _ true from Mobile up to Pittsburgh in this direction [indi- 
cating |. 

oe Pick. Mr. Chairman, the statement about distances, that 
is, the distances are just about the same to Mobile as to the area 
around Philadelphia, Pa. The only way that the steel industry can be 
continued in the Birmingham area 1s to furnish additional high-grade 
ore. 

I have been helping the United States Steel work out their problems 
on the Orinoco River; I know their plans; I know that there are 
present commitments now of 3 million tons of steel to Mobile just as 
soon as they can get it there; that will continue to go. Now today 3 
million tons are there, and 15 million tons are going up the river to 
Baltimore and the Philadelphia area; that is only 18 million tons out 
of a tonnage of 101 million tons that was used 2 years ago, and the 10- 
years’ estimate will be 160 million tons of iron ore used in the United 
States. So, they propose to move every ton that they can possibly 
move into the United States into their processing area. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Last week, one week ago, they had their first move- 
ment of iron ore into Sparrows Point near Baltimore. 

General Pick. I was invited to the dedication of the project. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Under the new operation they have provided dock- 
ing facilities for the movement of iron ore into coal cars; they can 
take a whole train load of coal cars that they have brought from 
western Pennsylvania, when emptied, right to the dock, without even 
breaking up the train. They can put the iron ore from the holds of 
the ships right into the cars, and take them back to Pittsburgh. 

The railroads have given a rate of $2.61 from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh. If it were shipped to the same points via the 
Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway, it would cost $4.16 for the same haul. 
So that Bethlehem and the United States Steel are not going to bring 
iron ore up to Mobile, up through the Tombigbee on up through the 
Tennessee to Ohio and on up to Pittsburgh. 
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(A table showing the comparable rates is as follows:) 


Cost of transporting Venezuelan iron ore from seaboard to Pittsburgh via 
railway and via barge 


From Baltimore or Philadeiphia to Pittsburgh via railway, rate on iron 
ore per long ton (2,200), including all rate increases granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission up to Apr. 1, 1951______________-+-__- $2.61 

From New Orleans to Paducah, 906 miles, by barge via the Missis- 
sippi River route, cost as estimated by the Corps of Engineers___ $2.10 

From Mobile to Paducah, 706 miles, by barge via Tombigbee route, 
cost as estimated by the Corps of Engineers_______-_-__________- 89 * 

From Paducah to Pittsburgh, 934.5 miles, by barge on the Ohio River, 


at 3.5 mills per ton-mile, cost data from Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors 


Total barge cost, New Orleans to Pittsburgh 


Zoe bares cost, Mone te Pitteburgh.................-......___. 4. 16 


NoTe.—These computations, except for rail, have been made on the basis of Corps of 


Engineers’ data. The water figures are probably, therefore, much lower than actuality. 
by — result in the still lower barge figure of $3.69 per ton against $2.41 a ton for rail, 
as follows: 


The cost of 3.5 mills per ton-mile offered as the line-haul cost on the Ohio River purports 
to be an average for upstream and downstream traffic. The cost for upstream movement, 
therefore, is higher than 3.5 mills. If it be assumed that iron ore is low-grade traffic 
moving upstream at a lower cost than the average of all traffic, a correction downward 
may be made on that account. Roughly balancing these two considerations, and calculat- 
ing the movement of ore on the Ohio at 3 mills per ton-mile, we come to a total cost of 
$2.80 per ton for the movement from Paducah to Pittsburgh. The exceedingly conserva- 
tive estimate of cost on the Tombigbee, supplied by the Corps of Engineers, may then be 
added to give us a lower total figure of $3.69 by waterway to be opposed to $2.61 by 
railway from Baltimore or Philadelpbia to Pittsburgh. 


General Pick. But they are moving iron ore into the Birmingham 
area. , 

Mr. Donneuiy. They will have rail into here [indicating]. 

General Pick. How about the finished product ? 

Mr. DonneEtty. You mean where will the finished product go? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donne ty. The finished products will be shipped out, some by 
barge. 

General Pick. There is a considerable amount of steel being moved 
by barge now. 

Mr. Donnetty. No question; are you speaking of finished products? 

General Pick. That is right. And you know you can move from 
Birmingham by barge all the way out to the Mississippi, and up the 
Mississippi to St. Paul and Minneapolis and Chicago. 

Colonel Porrrer. One of the biggest movements of traffic is by barge 
from Pittsburgh for finished pipe. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that that has anything 
to do with what we are pursuing here now, this project. 

Mr. Donnetty. The only reason I mentioned iron ore, Congressman, 
is that the Corps of Engineers has over the past several years stated 
many times that iron ore from Venezuela will have to move up to 
Pittsburgh via the inland waterway. They cannot possibly do that. 
I have sought to show the committee that it is economically unfeasible 
for United States Steel, and Bethlehem, having plants in two places, 
in Baltimore and in 
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General Pick (interposing). Mr. Chairman, in working up the re- 
port which authorized the Tombigbee project, no question of move- 
ment on up the Warrior system to Tombigbee was given any con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is absolutely correct. There was none of the 
iron or steel commodities used by the Corps of Engineers at that time, 
at the time it prepared the material you speak of, but since that time 
the Corps of Engineers has been referred to on the floor of the House 
on the subject of iron ore, and especially for the proposition that 
Venezuelan ore will have to go up the Tombigbee. 

(Norr.—The following letter was subsequently furnished to the 
committee by United States Steel Co. :) 


UNITED STATES STEEL Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 13, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
TTouse,of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANNON: In accordance with the request contained in 
letter dated June 9, 1951, addressed to Mr. Robert C. Tyson, vice president- 
comptroller, United States Steel Corp., by Mr. John J. Donnelly, Jr., we are 
pleased to provide you with the following information: 

Near the close of World War IT United States Steel engaged in intensive ex- 
ploration for new sources of high-grade iron ore. As a result of this work, dis- 
coveries were made and concessions obtained for iron ore in Venezuela in 1946 
and 1947. Among these concessions is one known as Cerro Bolivar, a large de- 
posit located about 95 miles southwest of the junction of the Orinoco and Caroni 
Rivers. 

To determine the most feasible method of mining and transporting the ore, 
experienced engineering, geological, and operating personnel of United States 
Steel were asked to conduct surveys. The work of our own people was supple- 
mented by outside consulting engineers and construction companies. 

The feasibility of the project was analyzed and late in 1949 Orinoco Mining 
Co., a subsidiary of United States Steel, was organized to undertake the develop- 
ment of the iron-ore concessions. Orinoco began functioning January 1, 1950, 
with sufficient capital to proceed with its task. 

Among the early acts of Orinoco Mining Co., on January 9, 1950, was the de- 
cision to employ General Tyler as an additional consultant coneerning the fea- 
sibility of dredging a channel in those portions of the Orinoco and Macareo 
Rivers where deeper water would be necessary to enable passage of large ships. 
General Tyler was asked to review the work done by previously employed engi- 
neers, aS well as by the engineers of United States Steel, and to express his 
opinions as to the accuracy of their conclusions. General Tyler’s commission 
did not include the matter of surveying the feasibility of the construetion of a 
railroad. Engineering studies and estimates of alternate railroad plans were 
made by other consulting engineers and by United States Steel engineers. 

General Tyler confirmed that it is feasible to dredge and maintain a channe! 
in those portions of the Orinoco and Macareo Rivers where deep water is nec- 
essary to permit passage of large ships. General Tyler provided United States 
Steel with an estimate of the cost of dredging and maintaining the necessary 
channel. 

As previously mentioned, Orinoco Mining Co. began business on January 1, 
1950. The expenses of the survey by General Tyler were paid out of its capital 
funds. In addition, from time to time, as the need has developed, the expendi- 
ture of additional funds has been authorized for engineering, acquisition of 
properties which will be required in the mining venture in Venezuela, and other 
purposes, including the expenditure of funds for initial construction operations. 
There already exists in Venezuela for the purposes of the over-all project 
extensive housing, camp sites, transportation, and communication facilities. 

With respect to the proposed use of the Orinoco River, it has been found that 
it will not be necessary to construct either dams or locks and it is not necessary 
to construct a canal. The work on the river will consist of dredging a channel 
through bars of sand and silt, which have been deposited in certain sections, 
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and equipping the channel with navigation aids such as buoys, markers, and 
lights. 

You have inquired as to the practice of United States Steel regarding authori- 
zation of expenditures for the initiation of construction prior to the time that 
the engineering of a proposed construction project has reached the stage that 
the estimate of the total cost of the project has been made. Generally the prac- 
tice provides an estimate of total cost of each project prior to authorization of 
initial construction but, as happened in the case of this Venezuelan project, 
certain amounts are sometimes authorized to be expended before final engineered 
estimates. It can be said that the general feasibility of a given project, par- 
ticularly emergency projects, is based upon the best estimates of cost available 
at the time even though final engineered estimates upon which appropriations 
are based follow later. These final engineered estimates may vary from the 
original estimates. 

United States Steel is not bringing ore from Venezuela to the United States 
at present. Its plans for the future include shipping ore to the ports at Mobile, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and at the Fairless plant at Morrisville, Pa. Other 
ports may be entered, dependent on future demand. 

United States Steel will probably ship to Mobile, en route to Birmingham, an 
estimated 2,000,000 tons of iron ore from Venezuela annually. 

The Fairless plant at Morrisville, Pa., on the Delaware River is presently 
under construction. It is hoped that operations may commence at this plant 
in early 1952. The principal facilities being installed include a byproduct-coke 
plant, two large blast furnaces, an open-hearth-steel plant, a combination slab- 
bing and blooming mill, an 80-inch hot-strip mill, hot-rolled-sheet-tinishing facil- 
ities, a cold-rolled-sheet mill and cold-rolled-sheet-finishing facilities, a tin-plate- 
rolling mill and tin-plate-finishing facilities, a billet mill, a bar mill, a skelp mill, 
and a pipe mill and pipe-finishing facilities, 

The capacty of the plant will be 1,800,000 tons of ingots annually and it will 
consume initially about 3,300,000 tons of ore and coal per year. 

Regarding your question as to whether dredging of the Delaware River above 
Philadelphia is necessary for the successful operation of the Fairless plant, it is 
recognized that other methods may be made available for the bringing of iron 
ore and coal to the Fairless works if a deep channel is not available, but the 
most economical method is that which will permit the passage of oceangoing 
ships. It has been our experience that economical transportation, particularly 
in heavy industry, is a determining factor in expansion and success of indus- 
trial areas, 

It is estimated that a total of 7,000,000 to 13,000,000 gross tons of iron ore and 
coal will be transported annually by water to the Fairless works, assuming that 
oceangoing vessels can be used. The tonnage of iron ore included in the fore- 
going figures is 5,700,000 to 10,400,000 gross tons. 

Yours very truly, 
M. W. REED, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. Cannon. The committee will resume in the morning at 10 
o'clock. 


Wepnespay, May 23, 1951. 
Chairman Cannon. All right, Mr. Donnelly, we will bring the 
withesses In. 


Sratus or DEFINITE Progecr REPorT 


Mr. Donnetty. Yesterday, gentlemen, we were discussing the ap- 
propriations history of the proposed Tombigbee waterway, and we 
examined the figures prepared by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee which reflected that in fiscal year 1949 the Corps of Engineers 
had asked for construction money and planning money in the amount 
of $5,735,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget in turn had asked Congress, in fiscal year 
1949, for $1,500,000 for construction. 
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Again in fiscal year 1951, the engineers asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for $2,500,000 for construction. 

It was established yesterday through testimony that the definite 
project report for this project has not yet been completed. 

However, Mr. Slichter and Colonel Potter pointed out to the mem- 
bers of the committee that at the time these requests were made the 
definite project report for the Gainesville lock and dam, which is the 
first one for this project—and you can see it right here on the map 
above Demopolis—that the definite project report for that lock and 
dam had been completed. 

1 will read from the testimony : 

Colonel Porrer, Also, that money was for the Gainesville lock and dam, plans 
and specifications for which were completed. 

Mr. DoNNELLY. When was the definite project report completed on the Gaines- 
ville lock and dam? 

Mr, SLicHTER. Approximately 3 years ago. 


Now, gentlemen, I have here a document which refers to Mr. Slich- 


ter, the witness here yesterday-—and that is you, Mr. Slichter—is. 


it not ? 

Mr. Suicurer. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. On July 19, 1950, Mr. Slichter participated in a 
meeting of a site board for the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, Nashville district, Nashville, Tenn. 
Present at that meeting were four representatives of the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, including Mr. Shehter. ‘There was 1 representa- 
tive from the South Atlantic division; 5 representatives from the 
Mobile district; 2 representatives from the Ohio River district; and 
11 representatives from the Corps of Engineers from the Nashville 
district. 

This report shows, under paragraph 7, page 3, Status of Work. 

(a) For the Mobile district, Mr. Weston reported that plans for the Gaines- 
ville lock were 97 percent complete. 

Now, Mr. Slichter, is your testimony of yesterday correct that the 
definite project report on the Gainesville lock was completed approxi- 
mately 5 years ago? 

Mr. Suiciurer. I would like to explain to the committee members 
just what this thing is we call a definite project report. I think it is 
being used without definition, and I feel you will better understand, 
it if we tell you what our processes are in proceeding with the work. 

The definite project studies are combined in a definite project report. 
However, the studies are the basis for the engineering and technical 
approach to a project. 

Those studies were started on this project by an organization of a 
site board in 1947. The job of that board was to coordinate the prepa- 
ration of a definite project report. 

Now, the term “report” does not necessarily mean a legal document 
signed and sealed and submitted and approved by a court or organ- 
ization in the Chief's office. It is our job in the Chief’s office, as an 
engineering function, to assure that the corps is constructing the most 
economical and most feasible project from an engineering standpoint. 

The definite project procedure is one set up by our Chief’s organ- 
ization to assure ourselves that we are waals doing the job. The 
method of submitting those studies ranges all the way from submitting 
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definite project studies for a part of an over-all project, such as one 
lock in this case, to an entire project and the range of the individual 
studies at any time depends upon the scope of the project. 

We have a project, for example, that has 5 years’ length before us 
which we consider an economical construction period. It would not 
be feasible or efficient to proceed with all the engineering on that 
project in the first 2 years and then—that is, the definite project studies, 
and complete them—and then proceed with all the project plans and 
specifications and complete them and then start to construct the proj- 
ect, simply because an engineering organization would be required 
much larger than if we spaced the work out. Also, the engineering 
organization under that circumstance would not be continually em- 
ployed on an even level of work. 

It is our practice, then, on a project of this size—and this has 10 
dams and a divide cut—it is our standard practice, and it is carried 
in O. and R. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What does O. and R. mean? 

Mr. Suicurer. O. and R. is short for orders and regulations, which 
we have in hand for our district engineers for a guide. It is our prac- 
tice in this case on a project of this size to commence the definite project 
studies on what we consider to be one of the first items of construction. 
We proceed with those studies to assure ourselves that the planning 
for the specifications and the final drawings to be advertised will be 
sound. That definite project then is submitted through channels for 
one part of the project. 

In this case it was the Gainesville lock—the studies. 

After that is approved by our office, and in the interim while it is 
being approved, our district organization, or engineering organization, 
are still at work. They are not waiting; they are working on No. 
2 project, another lock, or another divide cut. We then return from 
our office the first studies for the preparation of final plans and 
specifications for advertisements on the first unit. 

The district then takes part of the organization, prepares plans 
and specifications, and advertises that first unit and the job gets under 
way and we are off to a start. 

At the same time, the organization has finished the definite project 
studies on the second portion and submits it. So we organize the 
whole project as a construction job, and we prepare those plans and 
specifications during, you might say, three-fourths of the life of 
the construction. 

We thereby have a minimum of engineers working on plans and 
specifications and definite project studies. 

We have also the same people working on the plans and specifica- 
tions who develop the definite project studies. There is no up and 
down in the organization. 

We also are able to take advantage of what we find in the first 
job that we need to consider in the second job. We may modify some 
parts of the design which we find are necessary because of certain 
things—foundations or otherwise—that might arise on the first con- 
struction. It proceeds on that basis. 

Now, supplementing, as I pointed out before, the definite project 
report is not a document until you are all through with the job. Then 
vou have it all wrapped up; you are through with it. 
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In this particular case the records, I think, will show there was 
some indication there might be appropriations forthcoming for the 
Tombigbee job, so in order to handle these definite project studies 
there was a meeting held in the Office of the Chief of Engineers on 
December 8, 1947, to discuss and agree upon a location, basic eleva- 
tion and dimensions of the Gainesville lock and dam. At that meet- 
ing our district and division organizations 

Mr. Donnetty. What date was that? 

Mr. Suicurer. December 8, 1947. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was that different from the earlier site selection 
board report of September 8, 1947? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, could he withhold that question until 
he finishes his statement ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. So we have identification in the record. 

Mr. Suicurer. It is a different date, yes. 

Mr. Donnewxy. A different report ? 

Mr. Surcurer. A different meeting. 

At this meeting the district and/or division echelons submitted to 
our Chief’s office these studies—these definite project studies—which 
supported and determined the basics for design of the Gainesville lock 
and dam. That action taken by that group 1s contained in the report 
of the minutes and constitutes the definite project report action on 
the Gainesville lock. 

Mr. Ranaut. Otf the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Slichter, the pending question to you is, What 
do you mean in your testimony of yesterday when you stated that the 
definite project report on the Gainesville lock and dam was completed 
approximately 3 years ago? 

Mr. Suicurer. The answer to the question is, the studies and the 
function, or the action necessary to consummate the definite project 
studies for the Gainesville lock was completed by this meeting of 
December 8, 1947. 

Mr. Donnery. You participated in this meeting of July 19, 1950, 
at Nashville, Mr. Slichter. What does the site board mean by this 
statement : 





for the Mobile district, Mr. Weston reported that plans for the Gainesville lock 
were 97 percent complete. 

Mr. Suicuter. The statement meant that the plans were 97 percent 
completed, and it took 3 percent of effort in order to prepare them for 
advertising for bids. 


Prosecr PLANNING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to find out this for my 
own information: Is there a difference between the definite project 
studies, the definite preject report, and the definite plans and specifi- 
cations? I think that is the crux of the whole matter. 

Mr. Donnetxy. I think the committee should know that, because 
that goes all the way through the 182 projects that we are going to 
deal with next. 

Mr. Suicuter. That was what I was approaching with my explana- 
tion. ' 
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Mr. Donnetty. The Corps of Engineers, in the course of the work 
by the committee staff for the past year, has consistently used the 
term “definite project report,” and the committee staff has been told 
consistently by the Corps of Engineers that before the Corps of Engi- 
neers asks Congress for money for initial construction, the definite 
project pen has been completed. 

Now, Mr. Slichter, is the term “definite project studies” something 
different from a “definite project report” ¢ 

Mr. Suicurer. The definite project studies are contained in one 
document—the definite project report. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Do the definite project studies precede the definite 
project report / 

Mr. Suicuter. The definite project report is an assembly of those 
studies, and necessarily the studies must precede the submission of 
the document. That document, however, need not be the complete 
design analysis. 

Let me get it in the right terms. IT say that the submission of a 
definite project report may be broken into pieces, for a large project, 
and there seems to be some feeling here, or some thought brought out 
in the investigative stafl’s report that it is necessary for us to com- 
plete all these studies and report on a whole project before we start the 
work, and that is not the case. 

Mr. Donne xy. Just on that point, sir, the Corps of Engineers 
told the committee in the corps’ formal answer of April 25, 1951, on 
page 2, paragraph 5, the following: 

It is the adopted policy of the Corps of Engineers to complete definite project 
studies and accurate cost estimates prior to requesting appropriations for con- 
struction, 

Mr. Suicuter. That statement is accurate, and it does not say com- 
plete the definite project report on the entire Tombigbee waterway. 

Mr. Donne iy. Will the definite project studies include accurate 
cost estimates for the entire project ? 

Mr. Suicutrer. It will not all necessarily be completed at the same 
time. 

Mr. Donneuiy.. Let me pursue that a little bit. 

Congress, when it is asked for initial construction money, considers 
whether to commit itself to a project. Now, you are indicating it is 
done piecemeal; that the definite project studies are submitted piece- 
meal to Congress, so Congress, wheu it appropriates initial appro- 
priation money and commits itself for the whole project, does not have 
the benefit of the accurate total estimated cost of the entire project? 

Mr. Suicurer. The definite project studies and report are not a 
document required by any legislative form of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are an internal function of the Corps of Engineers. The 
basis of estimates of cost which are presented to the Congress are 
contained in the survey report, and the Congress acts on that report. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. When you say that the Congress acts, are you 
speaking of the Public Works Committee at the time that it per- 
forms the antecedent function of authorizing the project ? 

Mr. Suicuter. I am speaking of the time when the project is author- 
ized by the Congress. 

Mr. Donneuiy. We are talking about this committee on Appro- 
priations and the question concerns information given by the Corps 
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of Engineers to this committee in exercising its legislative function 
to determine whether to commit the Congress to the construction of 
a project. The information you are talking about was given at the 
time of the authorizing act. 

Mr. Suicnrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. This committee is entitled to and must have the 
accurate cost estimate for the entire project, and for each project, 
before the Corps of Engineers asks for initial construction money. 
That is the whole point here. : 

Mr. Suicrrer. It is the practice each time we go before the com- 
mittee to give basic information as to the demands of any project, 
and that information has always been given. And I would like to point 
out that when we prepare the survey report, in order to cover, there is 
a contingency with each one of 20 to 30 percent; in this case, we will 
say 35 percent of the estimate is involved in the contingency. As the 
project proceeds through the analysis in the project study that contin- 
gency item is reduced, because we are finding out more information ; we 
are making designs, and we are finding out more about the project, 
so the estimate becomes more definite and we do not have this much 
contingency. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Slichter, you are now stating that at the time 
the total estimated cost of the project is submitted, the engineers 
reserve to themselves a leeway, which they call contingencies, which 
may run as high as 35 percent. 

Mr. Suicutrer. Yes. For this project the 35 percent includes the 
engineering and contingency and is broken down into the amount 
required to prepare the designs for the job and to supervise construc- 
tion at that time, the survey, plus the contingency item; the amount 
required within the contingency alone on this item is approximately 
25 percent. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This contingency item, then, is a leeway to the 
Corps of Engineers, running as high as 35 percent. But the whole 
point here is this committee should have the accurate estimate of the 
total project cost before it appropriates the initial money for that 
construction. 

Mr. Slichter, you told the committee that this committee has the 
benefit of accurate cost estimates for the project, but when asked about 
the 1949 request of the engineers to the Bureau of the Budget for 
$5,735,000 for construction and planning, you indicate that these 
definite project studies have to progress. Therefore, at the time that 
money was requested for the Gainesville lock and dam, should not the 
committee know the total amount involved for the entire project, not 
just for one lock, because this one lock is only 1 of 10 in this whole 
project ? , 

General Pick. May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 
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General Prox. Mr. Donnelly, are you familiar with the normal 
practices of engineering and planning estimates of construction in 
constructing engineering projects ? 

Mr. Donneuty. General, I am r sasonably so, having handled con- 


struction cases involving large amounts of money 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly—— 

Mr. McGraru. Let him complete, General; you asked him a ques- 
tion. 

General Pick. Certainly. 

Mr. Donneti_y. What I have sought to do is to learn the methods 
used by the Corps of Engineers, to learn whether or not those methods 
differ from methods we normally find in engineering plans and sur- 
veys in making estimates. And I find that there are certain terms 
that ought to be clarified. This committee has been told, through its 
investigative staff, that the definite project report is, in the concept 
of the Corps of Enginers, to be the last step, and the step which gives 
the accurate cost estimates of the total project which are given to the 
committee before the initial construction money is asked. 

General Pick. The practices that I should like to bring to the 
attention of the committee that the engineers use in all construction 
work is the normal, standard practice employed by all architects, 
architectural engineers and contractors in the United States. The 
truth of the matter is that we employ a tremendous number of, and 
we have them employed now, of engineers, engineering firms in the 
United States, to design works. Prior to the time when they can 
design any works or structures, we must provide them with design 
criteria; that is the basis of the design. When we give them that 
they know just exactly what is required of them. Just like any normal, 
any person who wants to employ an architectural engineer to build 
him a building, he must give them the general idea of what he wants 
to go into that building. When that is done the architect or the en- 
gineer can have preliminary plans and specifications for his considera- 
tion, and then if they are satisfactory he tells them to go ahead and 
make the final plans and specifications. 

Now in all our work we would follow that. On this type of project, 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee project, because we have in that particular 
line, we have been in the business so long and we are practically the 
only neople who build locks and dams in the United States, that we 
have the experienced people to do that. The Chief of Engineers is 
responsible for all of the functions of the Corps of Engineers, not 
only just rivers and harbors work. 

Our field people, when a project is authorized, are directed to start 
their preliminary studies. Those preliminary studies are carried on 
in the field, and they are transmitted to the Office of Chief of Engi- 
neers for consider ration, comment, or approval. 

Now, the definite, what we call the definite project study, is nothing 
more than collecting together the technical information to be used 
as the basis, the criteria, if you please, for the designing of the 
structure. 

Now in a structure like this, a portion of that definite project study 
will deal with the foundation; a part will deal with the lock chamber ; 
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a part will deal with the valves in the lock; a part will deal with the 
operating mechanism of the lock; a part will deal with the facilities 
for the discharging of water, when the stage of the stream reaches 
a higher stage than that which can be discharged through the valves 
in the dam. All of those things have to be pieced together and these 
studies completed. 

Now when that is all completed it goes into what we call the definite 
project report. That is the bible these designers take and they keep 
in front of them at all times when they are designing the various 
features that go into the project. 

When the definite project is completed then you have a definite basis 
for the designing of the entire project. 

Now that is a normal practice in a project of the type we are dis- 
cussing; it is the normal practice of all construction work in the 
country. Those are the procedures that we follow and those are the 
procedures that we have been following for many, many years, the 
truth of the matter is, something like 127 years, I think it is, on this 
rivers and harbors works. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to state for the record our procedure. 

Mr. Donnetty. General, I am glad you have made that statement, 
because th corps’ methods have puzzled me and have puzzled the inves- 
tigative staff too, I think. Your explanation here may perhaps help 
to clarify some of the matters that we were not able to clarify about 
this. 

First of all, you have described the definite project study as noth- 
ing more than the collecting together of the technical information 
to be used as the basis for the designing of the structure. 

Now is not that why Congress gives to the Corps of Engineers plan- 
ning money ? 

General Pick. That is all planning money is used for; yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And will those definite-project studies result in the 
computation of the accurate cost estimates for the entire project ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Have the definite-project studies for the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway been completed ? 

General Pick. The definite project study, as I testified yesterday, 
for the entire Tennessee-Tombigbee project has not been completed ; 
only one unit of it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I understand you, General; I am sure the com- 
mittee does. 

Now the Tennessee-Tombigbee, I think we may analogize to a man 
desiring to put up an eight-story building. When the owner goes to 
build an eight-story building, before he gets the steam shovel on the 
site he has got to know how much the whole building is going to cost. 

Now, this Gainesville lock and dam could be likened to having 
accurate cost estimates for the first story of a building; the owner 
wants to know how much the whole eight-story building is going to 
cost when it is completed, not just the first story. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I cannot agree with you; you may 
be correct about the eight-story building, but if you were going to 
build 10 eight-story buildings it would not be necessary to complete 
the design and the estimates of all the eight-story buildings in order 
to determine the cost of one definite and separate project. 
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Mr. Donnetry. General, I follow you perfectly. I think my 
illustration is very good. We have today the testimony with respect 
to the Gainesville lock and dam construction that will make the river 
navigable to Columbus, Miss. [indicating]. 

Now, as was said yesterday, Columbus, Miss., is a very small town, 
not the type of town which would justify the barge travel that has to 
be used in justifying this entire project. 

The Census Bureau for the year 1940 shows Columbus, Miss., 13,645. 
The Census figures for 1950 have not yet come in. 

Now, that is the one-story building, if Congress is to commit itself 
to spend millions of dollars for a little town of 13,645, that is just 
the first story, but the figures should be developed, showing how much 
the total cost of the whole project is going to be. The engineers 
now estimate the total cost at $179,000,000, and the committee staff 
has estimated it to be $236,000,000. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I do not know what the population of 
Columbus is, but I have had a delegation from Columbus in my office 
urging that we build that first lock, because they want to make use 
of it up there and they say they are actually in need of it. 

Mr. Donne iy. The function of this committee now is to decide 
whether a town, a little town of less than 14,000 population is entitled 
to millions of dollars to build the Gainesville lock. 

General Pick. That in my opinion is only incidental to the project 
as a whole, to a project which will give the greatest benefit. If you 
were to start up there and build a large section of it where it could 
not be reached I think that would be the wrong way to tackle the 
jeb; suppose no more than one dam was ever built, then that one should 
be one that would be another link in the existing waterway and that 
would be usable. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 


Mr. Donnewiy. General, I follow you. Now the 10 locks from 
Demopolis up here to the Divide Cut [indicating |, represent a sub- 
stantial portion of the $179,000,000, do they not ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the Divide Cut of 39 miles from this point on 
Mackeys Creek to Yellow Creek, down to the Tennessee River, repre- 
sents another major factor of cost, does it not ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do you know approximately what the Divide Cut 
itself will cost ? 

General Pick. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Surcurer. The estimate in 1945 report was $36,000,000; I 
think the staff’s estimate was $66,000,000. 

Mr. Donnetiy. $66,000,000 for this Divide Cut of 39 miles. How 
much is the Gainesville lock and dam—— 

Mr. Forp (interposing). I think that when counsel refers to costs 
like that, he ought to indicate the base. In other words, he said 
$66,000,000 and the previous testimony that the corps estimated it 
at $36,000,000. IT think he ought to specify the figures. 

Mr. Ranaut. Yes; they just mentioned the $36,000,000. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; I think they ought to indicate whose figures are 
being used. 
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Mr. Donneiy. $36,000,000 is the 1945 estimate of the corps, and 
$66,000,000 is the 1950 estimate of the staff of this committee. 

Now, in the same document I referred to before, July 19, 1950, of 
the Corps of Engineers, in the minutes of the meeting of the site 
selection board at Nashville, we find this statement on page 3, para- 
graph 8: 

(a) The Mobile district reported that the Gainesville lock and Rattlesnake 
Bend cut-off were the natural and desirable projects for first construction, with 
the upstream projects following in order. 

(b) Mr. Cone stated that, on the Nashville district section, plans for the 
Divide Cut could be prepared in the shortest time, and that since all of the 
eanal section and the Bay Springs lock and dam could be built in the probable 
6 years required to complete the cut, it would seem to be a logical starting point 
if appropriations were sufficient to carry the whole project. Discussion showed 
that appropriations of this magnitude were not to be expected. Inquiry was 
made by Mr. Slichter— 
that is the gentleman over here— 


as to the feasibility of starting with the canal section if appropriations were 
small. 

Mr. Slichter, by canal section, you mean 41 miles from this point 
on the Tombigbee River to the Mackeys Creek Divide Cut? 

Mr. Suiciurrer. The canal section it refers to there is the river and 
the canal, below the Narrows lock. 

Mr. Donnetxy. Yes. 

Mr. Suicurer. From Demopolis up through the narrows. 

General Pick. The narrows up to the Divide Cut. 

Mr. Suicurer. The Narrows lock and dam. 

Mr. Donne.ty. It is this entire lock and dam going upstream 
[indicating | before you get into the Divide Cut. 

Mr. Suicuter. Yes. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. So by the word “canal” is meant 180 miles from 
Demopolis to the beginning of the canal, and 41 miles from the be- 
ginning of the canal to the Narrows lock and dam, a total of 221 
miles. 

Discussion brought out the opinion of some present that it may be desirable 
to plan for construction to start at the lowest lock and proceed upstream, even 
though this would increase the construction period. 


PLANNING Money For Provecr 


Now, General, up to this date this committee of Congress has ap- 
propriated $920,000 for the planning of this project. The Corps of 
Engineers has not completed the plans and as of this time, according 
to Mr. Slichter’s testimony yesterday, slightly over $500,000 of that 
planning money 

Mr. Suicutrer. That was last July 1950. 

Mr. Donne ty. That is correct. As of July, last year, the end of 
the fiscal year, about $500,000 was spent. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Congress has provided the planning money and the Corps of 
Engineers have not completed the planning, the Corps of 2ngineers in 
the fiscal year 1949 asked for $5,735,000 to begin construction to com- 
mit the Congress to this project; and again in the fiscal year 1951, 
the Corps of Engineers asked the Bureau of the Budget for initial 
cohstruction money in the amount of $2,500,000; and as of today the 
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Corps has not completed its definite project report to give any final 
accurate estimate cost figures for the entire project. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, you said the Corps of Engineers tried 
to commit the Congress to this project. I believe the Congress has 
already been commited to this project because it has been authorized 
by the Congress and Congress has authorized certain funds to be 
expended on this project. 

Mr. Donnetty. General, you are absolutely right; it was authorized 

: in the River and Harbor Act of July 24, 1946, and the Congress 
very wisely took this one step: Construction money was not appropri- 
ated. In 1946, when the project was authorized, planning had to be 
| done; that was the first step, and this Appropriations Committee 
3 needs and I am sure the engineers want to give this committee the 
information, the figures showing the results of the planning studies. 
This committee ought to know how much is involved, how much it is 
going to cost to move 100,000,000 cubic yards of earth. Congress in 
first authorizing the project in the authorization act permitted plan- 
ning by the engineers in order that they compute the total estimated 
cost for the project. As we understand the engineers said at the 
| time of authorization the project would cost $66,000,000, and the total 
estimated cost today is $179,000,000. 

Mr. Suicuter. I think the figure you mentioned should be $115,000,- 
000 rather than $66,000,000. 

Mr. DonneEtty. You are correct. The 1939 report was $66,000,000. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I might point out here just for the 
record that the procedure we have been and we are following in this 
particular project, the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, is the same 
procedure that is being followed on every river basin in the United 
States, and the Corps of Engineers now are working in something like 
200 basins. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is correct, General, and we will go into those 
in the national study of the 182 projects. 

The point here is that Congress, I am sure you will agree, is entitled 
to have the results of the planning and accurate estimates of the total 


cost. for the entire project, before it is asked to vote the initial con- 
struction money for the project. 
VENEZUELAN IRON ORE 
: General Pick. Mr. Chairman, as an example of what is done in 
4 civilian practice: I was asked as a volunteer to give my opinion to the 
, United States Steel Co., who was tackling the development of the 
Orinoco River. They asked me if I would recommend somebody to 
make a study for them, of that project. That project was being 
f studied, and based upon preliminary studies, the United States Steel 
Co. board of directors authorized a large sum of money to be spent for 
i the development of a channel in the Orinoco River. 
i General Tyler, a retired engineer was then employed to make a 
- study and to work up a project estimate as to what it was going to 
. cost. In other words, a great industrial organization is following the 
l same procedure with respect to the Orinoco River that we are follow- 
» 


ing here on the Tombighbee waterway, identically the same. 
_ Mr. Donnetiy. With this exception, General: The United States 
Steel Co. has found a billion tons of iron ore in Venezuela up the 
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Orinoco River, and they have got to have that channel. But in order 
for the Congress to say we should have the Tombigbee waterway, for 
the Government to justify it upon the statutory criteria, the project 
must be justified on the basis that the savings to the public will exceed 
the cost to the Government. That is what is before this committee. 

Colonel Porrer. May I add a word so the record will be complete: 
The study was made for the United States Steel Co. so they could 
be able to decide between the waterway and the railroad, and they 
selected the waterway over the railroad after the study. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I am glad to hear you say that, Colonel, because 
the United States Steel Co. decided to get the definite construction 
figures before they made a decision as to whether it should be a 
waterway or a railroad. Congress would have to 

General Pick (interposing). I beg to differ with you there. Ac- 
tually the money was approved by the board of directors before that 
question had been determined. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The money for what? 

General Pick. For that development down there. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You mean for the canal as against the railroad? 

General Pick. Yes, before that was done, the board of directors 
had to take on the project and decide to get the ore out. The question 
of whether it was going out by water or rail had to be decided after 
the engineers’ studies were made and estimates prepared. 

Mr. Donnexty. Did the board of directors of the United States 
Steel vote the initial construction money before they knew what the 
‘anal was going to cost / 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. They did? 

General Pick. I was told so by the operating vice president of the 
United States Steel Co. 

Mr. Donnentiy. We can check that without too much difficulty. 

(Nore: The letter of United States Steel, printed above at p. 47, 
deals with this subject.) 





APppROPRIATIONS AcTION By CONGRESS ON TOMBIGBEE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Since the authorization act the Corps of Engineers 
has asked the Congress for planning or construction money, or both, 
for the fiscal years 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and even here now in the 
fiscal year 1952. The Congress as a whole has considered this project. 
They considered it in July 2, 1947, when an amendment to appro- 
priate $5,000,000 to begin construction was proposed, and was de- 
feated. 

Then also on June 12, 1948, the Congress again considered an item 
of $1,500,000 to begin construction of this project, but struck it out. 

Again, on August 23, 1949, the following year, the Congress as a 
whole considered an item of $2,500,000 to begin construction of this 
project, and it was stricken out, I understand in conference. 

Again in 1950, Congress considered an amendment proposing an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to begin construction on this project ; that 
amendment was defeated on May 8, 1950, 

Mr. Davis. May I ask you something off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Barce Movement or Sreet on Warrior River 





Mr. Donnetiy. General, yesterday at the conclusion of the testi- 
mony, Colonel Potter pointed out that finished steel was moving down 
the Warrior. 

Colonel Porrrr. No; by barge. 

Mr. Donnetty. Was moving by barge. We were discussing at that 
time barge movement to the processing steel center of Birmingham. 
I made the statement in response to General Pick’s question that I 
did not think much finished steel moved by barge. 

I have here the latest statistics from the Corps of Engineers, iden- 
tified as commercial statistics, water-borne commerce of the United 
States for the year 1948, annual report, Chief of Engineers, 1949, 
part 2, Eighty-first Congress, second session; House Document 392. 

Are those the latest figures, General ? 

General Pick. Are they? 

Mr. Fatson. No. 

Mr. Donnetry. This is 1949 that I refer to. 

Mr. Faison. 1950. 

Colonel Porrer. I was talking, and I think my testimony will show 
that 1 was talking about barge movement of steel down the Ohio 
River. 

General Pick. What is the date? 

Mr. Donnewty. In these statistics that have been furnished by the 
Corps of Engineers recently—are these the latest statistics, 1949? 

General Pick. I do not know; what is that date / 

Mr. DonneE.ty. 1949. 

General Pick. No; they are not the latest. 

Mr. Faison. This is just out, about 4 days out. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This is 1950. The 1950 statistics, Mr. Faison tells 
us, are out only 4 days ago. This is part 24 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Colonel Potter’s statement was that one of the 
biggest movements in traffic by barge from Pittsburgh was iron pipe. 
General Pick and myself were possibly talking about the movement 
by barge of iron ore and then the finished steel product in the Bir- 
mingham area. 

General Pick. My reference to steel was the general movement of 
steel by barge; I do not know how much moves down the Warrior 
system. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I think the committee should know this, be- 
cause— 

General Pick (interposing). If I made the wrong impression I 
would like to correct it, because I do not know exactly what tonnage 
is moving down the Warrior system. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The committee I think will recall from yesterday 
that this Demopolis Dam has been increased to 110 by 600 feet, 
to the standard Ohio River size lock: and that locks 1, 2, and 3 on 
the Tombigbee River, below Demopolis, going down to Mobile are 
only 52 by 285 feet, roughly. 

Now Ihave here statistics for 1949. The total is 895,000 ae mov- 
ing up the Tombigbee-Warrior waterway. Of that total, 123,903 
tons were iron ore. Let us take it the other way, coming back out. 
Finished steel moving from Port Birmingham out, according to the 
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1949 statistics, which would be for 1948 freight traffic, shows a total 

of 1,013,867 tons for all commodities. Of that amount only 15 per- 

cent was finished steel products, 162,564 tons. That is broken down 

into iron and steel: Bar, rod, and slab—bars, rods, coiled, and sheets; 

nails and wire, woven and not wov en; manufactured iron and steel ; 
-ast-iron pipe and fittings; pipe, iron or steel. The last item is almost 
negligible, 969 tons. 

General Pick. What is the total tonnage ? 

Mr. Donnewty. The total tonnage, finished steel, that is, of pro- 
duction resulting from processing in the Birmingham area, 1s 162,564 
tons, which repr esents only 15 percent tonnage moving from Birming- 
ham down through this Demopolis area to Mobile. 

General Pick. That indicates the waterway is being used for the 
transportation of steel by barge, and steel products. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to include these 
charts in the record. 

Mr. Donneuiy. I will be very glad to do that. I have a photo- 
stat copy of them here, and I will put them in the record at this point. 

(The statistical statement referred to follows :) 


Biack Warrior, WARRIOR AND TOMBIGREE Rivers, ALA, 


Section included: Mobile River from mouth of Chickasaw Creek to mile 444.6 on the Mulberry Fork, mile 


447.6 on the Sipsey Fork, and mile 420.6 on Locust Fork of the Black Warrior River. Controlling ‘depth: 
S feet. Project depth: 9 feet. Navigation season: Entire year 


Comparative statement of traffic 




















| | 
Year | — | Rafted Total | Year | —_ | Rafted Total 
ee ee UTR ROMNEY Ty Cee RNR Te 
| Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons Tons Tons 
1939. _..--- 1, 589, 062 339, 159 1, 928, 221 || 1944 1, 267, 672 172, 760 1, 440, 432 
TOe8..........-| 1,606,258 } 305,153 | 1,890,399 || 1945 ‘e 163, 668 1, 492, 496 
1941____- 1, 925, 002 | 371,470 | 2, 206, 562 |] 1946._..._...| 1,5 141, 891 1, 371, 841 
1942... 1, 950, 900 | 236,377 | 2, 187,277 || 1947__.---.- | 1.708, 615 139, 802 1, 848, 417 
1943 1, 487, 517 | 165, 640 | 1, 653, 157 Rea | 1, 973, 557 84, 947 2, 058, 504 
Freight traffic, 1948 
DOMESTIC 
IN-BOUND IN-BOUND—continued 
Tons 
Re 4,792| 763 Food products, in cans, and Tons 
eee eee 98 oe ee een 502 
309 Iron ore_-_- piolatatipsebeliiaies 123, 903 | Fruit, canned____----~ 292 
319 Manganese ore___-~ ~~~ _ 22, 157 CO ES 158 
337 Petroleum, crude_---- ~~ 2, 480 | Canned joes products, 
345 Sulfur_ meet <A 25, 458 | _ Nt 4) Meena 57 
ae eee 7,162 |773 Feed, animal and poultry, 
Logs, barged__...._ 485 | ae eas Oe Saab Eee 124 
Logs, rafted__...__ i 6,677 |785 Containers, other_____--— 56 
S33 Dames. B. 6. Ooccnnnecwnn 357 | 787 Containers,returnedempty— 299 
501 Gasoline See NS 147,230) 789 Scrap iron and serap steel_ 455 
503 Fuel oil eh et asain idee 24,197| 799 Manufactures and miscel- 
505 Lubricating oils and | 1aneeUs. UW. 0. Sccasccan= 1, 487 
REE SS LOL EE 15, 033 —_—__— 
ee OE Ne ee ae 6, 750 | Se 895, 000 
523 Rubber, crude, not re- = = 
claimed_ idlbiieaiadbandias 4, 539 OUT-BOUND 
527 Anti-freeze ¢ ompounds___- 63 
533 Soda products___-.....-- 80} 305 Bituminons coal___-----. 53, 035 
545 Tanning extract... _____ 480/323 Clay and bentonite_--_-~- 193, 328 
571 Tin, pig_—_ ee hry 1 2,361] 327 Sand, building___..-- ~~~ 3, 773 
583 Manufactured iron and | 329 Stone and rock: ‘broken, 
OOP ted Se aed 501 ground and crushed____ 480, 310 
595 Mac hinery and machines__ tk We Bo ee faa he 51, 866 
ee eee reer 55 | Loge, tergee —.......... 19, 317 
. ee. LL Sree 387 ee. aaa $2,549 
703 Woodenware, n. 0. S------ 138. 403 Piling, wooden, rafted___- 633 
759 Sugar, beet or cane____--~ 3, 785 ! 
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Toast... 
40. 196 | ibe 
“89 | 779 
9s 799 
15, 931 . 
1,652 | 
14,279 | 
9, 799 | 
52, O58 | 
2, 911 | ao 
6, 765.| os 
$2, 382 | oo 
per 
1,018 | 401 
| 
69, 434 | - 
9,536 | 544 
1,328: >> 
58,666 | ©99 


Continued 
OUT-BOU ND—continued 


Food products, in cans, and 
packages wermnate 
Drums, iron or steel 


Manufactures and miscel- 
oS See eee 
Total aces 
LOCAL 


Bituminous coal, n. 0. s 
Riprap, stone me i 
Petroleum, crude 
Logs o Fo temeiiaeeelcds cil 
Logs, barged 
Logs, rafted 
Gasoline ____— - 
Fuel oil aie Sen coboeced 
Manufactures and miscel- 
laneous, n. 0. § 


71,278 
45, 088 
1, 227 
5, 809 

150 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 


Total ton-miles, 392,989,000. 


Trips and drafts of vessels 


Up-bound 


409 Pulpwood, barged _.______ 
413 Cooperage stock _--_____ 
503 Fuel, road, and petroleum 
residual olis._.. i. 
Diesel oils. 
Fuel oil ek a 
507 Benzol__--_- a beast its a 
577 ‘Iron and steel: bar, rod, 
and slab i igs 
Bars ie ra 
Rods, coiled 
Sheets elite wists 
581 Nails and wire, woven and 
not woven___ ili ciel 
583 Manufactured iron = and 
stee — 
Band or hoop _ 
Plate sty Se 
Plate, terne and tin 
585 Cast-iron pipe and fittings_ 
Cast-iron pipe and fit- 
on, are oe Bis eraines 
Pipe and fittings, cast- 
iron, nm. 0. 8 = 
587 Pipe, iron or steel 
589 Tanks - 
749 Beer -_ 
Draft (feet 
. Motor 
Steamers | Vaccels 
Q 0 
8 37 
# 163 
6 213 
5 666 
= 175 
3 24 5O6 
Less than 3 24 
lotal 24 1, 9O4 
Total net register 
tonnage - - 7, 069 71, 027 


Barges 


7 
45 
19 
1, 727 


iad 


2, 704 


982, 0938 


Down-bound 


Motor 


Total Steamers} | “a Barges 
essel 

138 0 367 

OU ) 22 

391 132 378 

441 220 539 

745 661 237 
218 19S 2 

9 2¢ 97 208 

1,751 6 04 

. ” 2? G10 2,710 

1, 060, 189 7, 659 71, 251 984, 290 


649, 637 


2, 058, 504 


Total 


510 
759 
SOR 
153 
831 
240 
1, 646 


1, 063, 200 


Mr. DonneLLY. These statistics are found on page 671 of the report. 
At the bottom of page 671, the statistics are broken down into trips 


and drafts of vessels. 


The last two columns indicate barges, up- 


bound, 2,704; down-bound, 2,710, so that you have approximately the 
same number of barges moving upstream as against those moving 
downstream. 

Now, General Pick, the Tombigbee is a separate and integrated 


waterway; is it not? 


This waterway on the Tombigbee from Port 


Birmingham down to Mobile is a separate integrated inland water- 
Way? 
General Pick. It is an established waterway. 
Mr. Donnewry. It is an integrated waterway ? 
General Pick. I do not know exactly what you mean by integrated. 
Mr. Donnetiy. It has no direct connection with the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee project all the way; does it? 
General Pick. Well none, except to the Tombigbee; the Tombigbee 
comes into the Warrior system, to Demopolis; it is a tributary of that 
waterway ; yes. 
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Errect oF THE Size or Locxs on BarcGe Costs 


Mr. Donnetity. Now Colonel, yesterday, as I recall at the end of 
the testimony you were telling about the Demopolis lock and dam, 
110 by 600 feet as the standard size lock, as you testified, for the Ohio 
River. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnewty. And the size of the locks that the Corps of Engi- 
neers proposes to have for this project, the Tennessee-Tombigbee wa- 
terway. There are a total of 10 locks on the proposed project; is 
that correct ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. DonneELLY. On page 128 of the 1946 hearings in table 1, we find 
the dimensions of the locks, starting just above Mobile, identified as “1” 
and reading 1, 2,3, and 4 at Demopolis, then on up the Warrior River 
locks 5 through 17 to Port Birmingham. The dimension of those locks 
is, roughly, 52 by 300 feet, with the exception of the Demopolis lock, 
95 by 460. (This table is as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Tombigbee-Warrior waterway locks and dams 
Miles up- | 
Designation of lock ty be og sarc Dimensions of lock chamber (feet) | ee 

Mobile ! 
1 101.6 12.0 | 52 by 281.9._._.____- 1908 
2 172.6 9.0 | 52 by 286.0. ; 1914 
3 194.6 10.0 | 52 by 286.0__ : 1914 
4. 221.6 10.0 | 52 by 285.6_- 1908 
5 236. 6 10.0 | 52 by 285.6___ ; 1908 
. 257. 1 10.0 | 52 by 285.6__ 1908 
 & 272.6 | 10.0 | 52 by 284.7___. 1903 
as. 288. 6 | 10.0 | 52 by 284.7____- 1903 
os RET 305.6 | 11.0 | 52 by 284.7... _- 1903 
Tuscaloosa se 351.4 | 30.0 | 95 by 460.0____- : os 1939 
lee 360.6 | 11.0 G2 by 905.6. ......... : 1905 
14 ‘ 364.1 | 14.0 | 52 by 282.1__._-- ‘ine waw 1910 
a . . 370.6 | LER? . ¢  }' ere 2 1910 
i. : 377.1 | 21.0 | 52 by 285.5 PRE FE yee 1915 
. } 378. 6 | Se DEE hc vtnneennkindebcebatindan 1915 





1 Mileage from foot of Government Street, Mobile. These mileages do not show effect of 9.4 miles short- 
ening caused by the dredging of Sunflower Bend cut-off between mile 77.6 and 89.1. 
2 Double lock. 


General Pick, have the sizes of any of these locks, outside of 
Demopolis lock been changed since 1945? 

General Pick. No. 

Mr. Donneiy. The locks on the Tennessee-Tombigbee project have 
been increased from the original proposal of the Corps of Engineers 
which was 75 by 450 feet, to 110 by 600 feet, the standard size Ohio 
River lock, so that traffic would come down the Ohio into the Mis- 
sissippi, downstream on the Mississippi to New Orleans; back across 
the Mississippi Sound from New Orleans to Mobile, and back up 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee, through the same size locks, and therefore 
the same number of barges in the tow they have on the Ohio River. 

That is why I pointed out yesterday that these present locks are 
only 52 by 300, approximately. If the committee should appropriate 
initial construction money for the Tennessee-Tombigbee project, in 
order to carry out the plans of the Corps of Engineers, additional 
money will be necessary to enlarge these locks—1, 2, and 3 locks on the 
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Tombigbee River from Demopolis downstream to Mobile. That will 
be at a cost in excess of the $179,000,000 for proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway. 

(Nore.—The following comment on the effect of the size of locks is 
found in a corps memorandum dated May 16, 1945, from E. E. Bottoms 
to H. R. Faison :) 


The basie analysis and the secondary study were based on the premise that 
lock-sized tows now operating on the upper Mississippi, Nlinois, and Ohio Rivers 
could move through the proposed improvement without changing tow formation, 
i. e., it was considered that the route from the Tennessee River to Mobile would 
be provided with locks 110 by 600 feet. Locks of any lesser dimensions would 
require reformation and division of the tows thus necessitating additional time 
for passage. Tentative analysis of the effect locks 75 by 450 feet would have on 
the savings given in the above table indicate that the average savings would be 
lowered from $0.14 to $0.64 per ton. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, it has always been the policy of the 
Congress to increase the waterway facilities in the United States 
whenever there was a demand for them. Many waterways have been 
rebuilt. All our channels and ports have been progressively deepened 
over the last 127 years. At the beginning when we started the first 
work in the harbors in the United States, New York had a 17-foot 
channel over the bar. That is a progressive development, and I do 
prophecy that the lower locks on the Warrior-Tombigbee River will 
be enlarged to meet navigation requirements. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General, the Corps of Engineers published in 
1950 a document entitled “Ohio River Basin Report to the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission in 1950.” 

This report deals with lockage time. We find the locks on the lower 
Cumberland River, the same size locks we are talking about, locks 
1, 2, and 3 on the lower Tombigbee, from Mobile to Demopolis. The 
locks on the Cumberland River, which the committee will see up here 
| indicating] occur from Nashville down to the Ohio River. This lock 
is 52 by 280 feet. And we find here the statement: 

With the existing lock sizes on the lower Cumberland River—52 by 280 feet 
a tow of this type must make a six-part lockage to pass each lock. Each barge 
and the towboat must be locked through each lock separately. Total lockage 
time at each lock, under these conditions, amounts to approximately 3% hours. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I do not see what the Cumberland 
River lock has to do with the locks on the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
proposed waterway. 

Mr. Donnetry. I will show you now, General. 

The size of these locks on the Cumberland is the same size as the 
three locks that I have identified as 1, 2, and 3 on the lower Tombigbee 
River from Demopolis downstream to Mobile. 

The committee has noted the estimated saving per ton which the 
barge tows would enjoy if they went up the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee River instead of back up the Mississippi River. Yester- 
day we looked at a table, prepared by the engineers, showing the 
estimated savings of 70 cents per ton in towing eight barges of 500 
tons to the barge, or a total of 5,500 tons, from New Orleans to Cairo. 

The engineers say that it costs $2.02 to go from New Orleans back up 
the Mississippi River to Cairo; that if you go this new route it is 
going to cost only $1.32 per ton. These computations, however, are 
based on the actual number of hours required in running time. 
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Errectr oF THE Size or Locks on BarcGe Costs 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now Colonel, yesterday, as I recall at the end of 
the testimony you were telling about the Demopolis lock and dam, 
110 by 600 feet as the standard size lock, as you testified, for the Ohio 
River. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. And the size of the locks that the Corps of Engi- 
neers proposes to have for this project, the Tennessee-Tombigbee wa- 
terway. There are a total of 10 locks on the proposed project; is 
that correct ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. DonneELLY. On page 128 of the 1946 hearings in table 1, we find 
the dimensions of the locks, starting just above Mobile, identified as “1 
and reading 1, 2,3, and 4 at Demopolis, then on up the Warrior River 
locks 5 through 17 to Port Birmingham. The dimension of those locks 
is, roughly, 52 by 300 feet, with the exception of the Demopolis lock, 
95 by 460. (‘This table is as follows:) 





TABLE 1,—Tombigbee-Warrior waterway locks and dams 
Miles up- 
Designation of lock (oy bg wee Dimensions of lock chamber (feet) —— 
Mobile ! } 
1 101.6 12.0 | 52 by 281.9 - 1908 
2 172.6 9.0 | 52 by 286.0. _- d 1914 
3 194. 6 10.0 | 52 by 286.0 ; 1914 
4. 221.6 10.0 | 52 by 285.6 1908 
5 236. 6 10.0 | 52 by 285.6__ ; 1908 
6 257. 1 10.0 | 52 by 285.6 1908 
Ss 272. 6 10.0 | 52 by 284.7-_. 1903 
8_. 288. 6 | 10.0 | 52 by 284.7_. 1903 
Sau 305.6 11.0 | 52 by 284.7____- 1903 
Tuscaloosa | 351.4 | 30.0 | 95 by 460.0. _- : oe 1939 
13_.... 360.6 | 11.0 | 52 by 285.5.___- 1905 
14 364. 1 14.0 | 52 by 282.1_____- 1910 
a : : 370.6 | 14.0 | 52 by 282.1 “ ; 1910 
_ | 377.1 | 21.0 | 52 by 285.5 ; ehuligasonue oa 1915 
eee 378. 6 | 72.0 | 52 by 285.5? ilasteciusisebvebincetimpaciaih 1915 
’ ' 





1 Mileage from foot of Government Street, Mobile. These mileages do not show effect of 9.4 miles short- 
ening cansel by the dredging of Sunflower Bend cut-off between mile 77.6 and 89.1. 
2 Double lock. 


General Pick, have the sizes of any of these locks, outside of 
Demopolis lock been changed since 1945 ? 

General Pick. No. 

Mr. Donneiiy. The locks on the Tennessee-Tombigbee project have 
been increased from the original proposal of the Corps of Engineers 
which was 75 by 450 feet, to 110 by 600 feet, the standard size Ohio 
River lock, so that traffic would come down the Ohio into the Mis- 
sissippi, downstream on the Mississippi to New Orleans; back across 
the Mississippi Sound from New Orleans to Mobile, and back up 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee, through the same size locks, and therefore 
the same number of barges i in the tow they have on the Ohio River. 

That is why I pointed out yesterday that these present locks are 
only 52 by 800, approximately. If the committee should appropriate 
initial construction money for the Tennessee-Tombigbee project, in 
order to carry out the plans of the Corps of Engineers , additional 
money will be necessar y to enlarge these locks—1, 2, and 3 locks on the 
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Tombigbee River from Demopolis downstream to Mobile. That will 
be at a cost in excess of the $179,000,000 for proposed 'Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway. 

(Nore. —The following comment on the effect of the size of locks is 
found in a corps memorandum dated May 16, 1945, from E. E. Bottoms 
to H. R. Faison :) 

The basic analysis and the secondary study were based on the premise that 
lock-sized tows now operating on the upper Mississippi, Nlinois, and Ohio Rivers 
could move through the proposed improvement without changing tow formation, 
i. e., it was considered that the route from the Tennessee River to Mobile would 
be provided with locks 110 by 600 feet. Locks of any lesser dimensions would 
require reformation and division of the tows thus necessitating additional time 
for passage. Tentative analysis of the effect locks 75 by 450 feet would have on 
the savings given in the above table indicate that the average savings would be 
lowered from $0.14 to $0.64 per ton. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, it has always been the policy of the 
Congress to increase the waterway facilities in the United States 
whenever there was a demand for them. Many waterways have been 
rebuilt. All our channels and ports have been progressively deepened 
over the last 127 years. At the beginning when we started the first 
work in the harbors in the United States, New York had a 17-foot 
channel over the bar. That is a progressive development, and I do 
prophecy that the lower locks on the Warrior-Tombigbee River will 
be enlarged to meet navigation requirements. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General, the Corps of Engineers published in 
1950 a document entitled “Ohio River Basin Report to the President's 
Water Resources Policy Commission in 1950.” 

This report deals with lockage time. We find the locks on the lower 

Cumberland River, the same size locks we are talking about, locks 
1,2, and 8 on the lower Tombigbee, from Mobile to Demopolis. The 
locks on the Cumberland River, which the committee will see up here 
indicating] occur from Nashville down to the Ohio River. This lock 
is 52 by 280 feet. And we find here the statement: 

With the existing lock sizes on the lower Cumberland River—52 by 280 feet— 
a tow of this type must make a six-part lockage to pass each lock. Each barge 
and the towboat must be locked through each lock separately. Total lockage 
time at each lock, under these conditions, amounts to approximately 3% hours. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I do not see what the Cumberland 
River lock has to do with the locks on the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
proposed waterway. 

Mr. Donnetry. I will show you now, General. 

The size of these locks on the Cumberland is the same size as the 
three locks that I have identified as 1, 2, and 3 on the lower Tombigbee 
River from Demopolis downstream to Mobile. 

The committee has noted the estimated saving per ton which the 
barge tows would enjoy if they went up the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee River instead of back up the Mississippi River. Yester- 
day we looked at a table, prepared by the engineers, showing the 
estimated savings of 70 cents per ton in towing eight barges of 500 
tons to the barge, or a total of 3,500 tons, from New Orleans to Cairo. 

The engineers say that it costs $2.02 to go from New Orleans back up 
the Mississippi River to Cairo; that if you go this new route it is 
going to cost only $1.32 per ton. These computations, however, are 
based on the actual number of hours required in running time. 
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(Nore.—The matter has been resolved into speed of movement 
‘atios, as shown by the following excerpt from a eal of Engineers 
memorandum dated May 26, 1945 :) 

The foregoing speed elements were resolved into three representative elements 
by retaining those for the Mississippi River downstream and upstream and 
constructing a composite figure for canalized and still water, the result being: 


Miles per hour 


ER  SRELALE LLL ALLE PEATE Le AMANDA ODD 8. 2125 
Mississippi River, upstream ____---~- to a ll I a A I ore Cs, ane Bs eee ead 3. 1835 
Composite, canalized- FSi ne aide IR ae ill i St Daal Melee 4. 3943 


It is estimated that the running cost to the barge line increases or decreases 
according to the average speed maintained by its tows as an indication of the 
effort expended in the movement thereof and that for identical loads carried 
equal distances under various waterway operating conditions the average costs 
would vary accordingly. With this in mind and the speed shown for the 
Mississippi River downstream being the fastest, representative of the least oper- 
ating effort, or 100, the following operating-cost ratios obtain: 


I sk meepeeptepanninpepmeanscaninroonngoanen 1. 000 
Mississippi River, upstream. DENS gh Ronda TIPLE PSA ee Se 
Taisen UU SND oe 1. 868+ 


These operating-cost ratios are used subsequently to obtain relationships in com- 
modity unit costs. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now the figures that the Corps of Engineers has 
furnished the Congress are based on speed of movement; they are 
based upon the arbitrary estimate of lockage time made in 1943 
that was the document I was reading from yesterday— -for the War- 
rior type locks, used in the absence “of any definite figures. I per- 
sonally believe that the Cumberland River and the Tombigbee River 
figures are comparable, and you will recall the engineers themselves 
indicated that definitive information was not available. 

These same figures show 1 hour for lockage in the Warrior type 
lock, which would be a tow through the one, two, and three locks of 
the lower Tombigbee, in their calculation of savings. And yet we 
find the Corps of Engineers’ officials in 1950 saying that it takes 3.5 
hours to go through the same size locks on the Cumberland River, 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Faison, who 
has the responsibility for preparing such data for our report to Con- 
gress, to answer that question. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well. 

Mr. Fatson. There is no plan to use the three lower locks on the 
Tombigbee River in this project. The report states that the assump- 
tion is that those locks will be enlar ged or replaced by one lock, which 
would be a 600-by-110-foot lock. Those locks are about to fall down, 
to blow out; one of them was built, I think, in 1896, and the last one 
in 1915—and I may be wrong about that—but they are somewhere 
from 35 to 50 years old; they are very low type of construction and 
it costs more to keep them going than they are worth. And this report 
here assumes that that was going to take place before this traflie would 
attempt to use them, 

General Pick. Did you identify that report ? 

Mr. Donnetxy. In 1945, House Document No. 486. 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the table referred to by 
counsel on page 128, which shows the number of locks 1 through 17 
and the dates they were opened to navigation should be ine luded i] 
the record, 
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Mr. Donnetiy. We will put that table in the record with the per- 
mission of the committee. 

(The table is printed above at the beginning of the colloquy on this 
point. ) 

Mr. Rapavr. We are going to put all of these statements in the 
record. 

Mr. Donne iy. Then the question is more than the $179,000,000 for 
the proposed 'Tennessee-Tombigbee project | indicating], since more 
money will be required to enlarge the locks on the lower Tombigbee 
before the project can operate with the estimated savings. 


VALUE or INLAND WATERWAYS 


General Pick. Mr. Chairman, as counsel referred to the document, 
A Water Policy for the American People, volume I, prepared by the 
President’s Resources Board—— 

Mr. Donnewty. That is not the document, General, 

General Pick. Was that not it? 

Mr. Donnetiy. No, sir. 

General Pick. What was the document ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. The document was the Corps of Engineers’ report 
of 1950, Ohio River Basin Report, President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. That is a different document than the one 
you have before you, General. 

General Pick. They have that data already gone into in this docu- 
ment, I believe, and I would like to quote a short paragraph from A 
Water Policy for the American People, prepared by the President’s 
Water Resources Board. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is that a yearly book ? 

General Pick. No, sir; this was a Policy Board report which has 
just recently been published. It is from page 423, paragraph 11, that 
{ wish to read, Mr. Chairman. [ Reading. |] 

11. The federally improved inland waterways comprise an important element 
in the basic transportation structure of the Nation. They supplement other 
forms of transportation and are not a substitute for the rails, highways, and 
pipelines for freight movement. The waterways, however, do provide a unique 
means of transportation and are able to handle certain commodities and move- 
ments which are not practicable on other transportation media. Federal activity 
in waterway improvements, as indicated by this study, has been largely con- 
centrated on a relatively few major waterways which carry the bulk of water- 
borne commerce. The value of these waterways is indicated by the steady 
growth of the water-borne commerce, which has taken place when adequate 
inland navigation facilities have been provided: and by the substantial savings 
to shippers and receivers of cargo which have accrued from use of these water- 
ways. In addition to the purely commercial value of the inland waterway 
system, there are noncommercial values which are not revealed by an analysis 
based on freight movements. For example, it is not practicable to place a 
monetary value on use of the inland waterways during World War II for military 
and defense purposes. 


That completes the statement. 
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LESS THAN BARGELOAD SHIPMENTS UNPROFITABLE 


Mr. Donnetty. I think the committee should note at this point that 
the barge operators on the Mississippi River, the Ohio River, and the 
Tennessee River, have found that the movement of less than bargeload 
traflic has been so unprofitable that they have declared an embargo 
upon it, and that in addition Congress is paying out millions of dollars 
by way of subsidies to an organization known as the Federal Barge 
Lines in order to provide barge movements on inland waterways to 
shippers. 


OPERATING LOSSES ON WATERWAYS 


The taxpayer pays both ways; first Congress pays for the water- 
way, and then Congress subsidizes the barge operators, the Federa! 
Barge Lines who move on these rivers. I would like to refer to the 
annual report of the Inland Waterways Corporation, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950. 

_ For the calendar years 1945 and 1946, there was no operating 
income. 

For the Mississippi system there was a loss in 1945 of $643,000. 

In 1946 on the Mississippi system there was a loss of $2,421,000, and 
on the Warrior system that we were speaking of this morning, run- 
ning from Port Birmingham down the Warrior and the Tombigbee 
Rivers to Mobile, there was a loss in 1945 of $201,000; in 1946 a loss of 
$120,000. 

Now, let us move over to fiscal year—— 

General Pick (interposing). May I make a statement in connection 
with that, if you are through there ‘ 

Mr. Kerr. If there is no objection. 

General Pick. I was going to make a statement if you are going 
to another item. 

Mr. Donne iy. No: I am continuing with the fiscal year. 

General Pick. Pardon me, Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donne Ly. For the fiscal year 1947 we have for the Mississippi 
system a loss of $2,100,000, and for the fiscal year 1948 for the Missis- 
sippi system a loss of $2,451,000; 1947 was the first year that the 
Warrior River part of these operations showed a profit. This is here 
[indicating] from Port Birmingham down to Mobile. The profit in 
1947 on the Warrior was $8,000, and the profit on the Warrior in 
1948 was $139,000. 

Let us go to 1949 and 1950, losses again in the red; on the Missis- 
sippi system a loss of $1,170,000 in the fiscal year 1949, and in the 
fiscal year 1950 a loss again, $917,000 on the Mississippi system. It 
is not just the Mississippi River, it is the Mississippi River and the 
tributaries above. 

The Warrior system, and I want to be sure the committee has the 
facts, did show a profit in 1949 of $170,000, and did show a profit in 
the fiscal year 1950 of $183,000. That is, it showed a profit by opera- 
tion of the Federal Barge Lines which are subsidized by Congress. 

I would like at this point to insert these statistics in the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection they may be included in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Excerpts From ANNUAL Report OF THE INLAND WATERWAYS CoRPORATION 
FiscaL YEAR ENpbING JUNE 30, 1950 
Calendar years 1945 and 1946 




















| 1945 1946 
= eames sceaauminaiaecmamen’ (RRMA in eine My Tastee REE Ee 
Total operating revenues: | | 
Mississippi system._........---------- i eaten one oh go | $7, 463,882.17 | $5, 133, 365. 43 
NI ono wenn onnces 2 _ - | 471, 368 96 | 511 
| 7,935, 251. 13 | 
Total operating expenses: | 
| Mississippi system. _..--.--- : : Re 8, 145, 852. 78 | 7, 603, 920. 91 
Warrior system............---- et $ Ly 662, 367. 34 | 626, . 09 
| q | 8, 808, 220. 12 | 8, 230, 193. 00 
Operating income: | | 
Mississippi system . __.-- - ie) o Zax reas | 1 681,970.16 | 3! 2,470, 555. 48 
2 Warrior system. __.__._- eS | 1190, 998. 38 | 1115, 137. 94 
’ | | 
i $72, 968. 99 2, 585, 693. 42 
; Netincome (after ‘Other income” and ‘Deductions from gross income’’): | | 
| Mississippi system ___.---- , : | 1 643, 560.92 | 1! 2,421, 217.37 
% Warrior system. . .............. ; Sie eet 4 _.--| 1 201, 673.34 | 1 120, 754. 79 
B 1 845, 234. 26 1 2, 541, 972. 16 
1 Loss. 
Calendar years ending June 30, 1947, and June 30, 1948 
Nn 
1947 | 1948 
M4 Total operating revenues: | 
Mississippi system . $6, 175, 639.84 | $7, 400, 659. 03 
Warrior system ‘ : | 643, S07. 89 835, 167.83 
| | - 
| 6, 819, 447.73 | 8, 235, 826. 86 
I Total operating expenses: | 
Mississippi system | 8,353, 678.07 | 9, 864, 157.79 
5- Warrior system 632, 511.51 | 691, 811.78 
le 8, 986, LSY. 5S 10, 555, 969. 57 
: Operating inceme | : 
D Mississippi system : } 12,178,038.23 | ! 2,463, 498. 76 
n Warrior system ‘ a 11, 208. 38 | 143, 356. 05 
2, 166,741.85 | ! 2,320, 142. 71 
S- : Net income (after ‘Other income” and ‘‘Deductions from gross income’’): | | 
Mississippi system ae 09 | 12.100,093.65 | 1 2,451, 564. 25 
1e j Warrior system we 8, 285. 16 | 139, 223. 09 


| ee | 
_ 

] 

' 


2,091, 808.49 | 12,312, 341.16 





1 Loss, 
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Fiscal years ending June 30, 1949 and June 30, 1950 


1949 | 1950 


| 


Total operating revenues: 
Mississippi system : gs Lice beue ..-| $9, 194, 742. 83 $8, 701, 490. 48 
Warrior system. : Be anise ae | 1, 004, 309. 16 1, 110, O11. 11 


—_ - sae ae ———— 


10, 199, 051. 99 9, 811. 551. 59 
Total operating expenses: j } 
Mississippi system 9, 907, 794. 90 | 


9, 616, 930. 18 
Warrior system.._...-. ; Shackbaeie 795, 155. 45 | 926, 352. 42 
| 10, 702, 950. 35 | 10, 543, 282. 60 

Operating income: | 
Mississippi system bake | 1 713, 052. 07 1915, 439. 70 
Warrior system lite ? ‘ ‘ oad 209, 153. 71 | 183, 708. 69 

|— - - —— 

| 1 503, 898. 36 ! 731, 731. 01 

Net income (after ‘‘Other income” and ‘‘Deductions from gross income’’): | 
Mississippi system : 1 1, 170, 203. 13 | 1 917, 486. 38 
Warrior system. 170, 137. 87 | 183, 826. 49 
1 1, 000, 065. 26 1 733, 659. 89 

1 Loss 


Barce MoveMents on Warrior River 1x CaLenpar YEAR 1949 


Mr. Forv. May I make a suggestion with reference to that point? 
Early in the hearings today Mr. Donnelly referred to a 1949 report 
of the Army Corps of Engineers and gave commercial statistics on 
the Mobile, Ala., district as to traffic. It was my understanding that 
Mr. Faison had in his possession a more recent report to show some 
data for a different year. I think it would be well if you would ask 
him to give the same statistics for a year subsequent to those which you 
have put in the record. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I would like to very much; and, if I may, I ask 
the Corps of Engineers for the latest statistics which Mr. Faison tells 
us were released 4 days ago. 

Is this the document / 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. Maybe you are using the same figures 
Tam: I do not know. 

Mr. Donnetty. This document you have just handed me is for the 
following year. With the permission of the committee, I would like 
to have photostated and placed in the record comparable figures for 
the calendar year 1949 contained in the Chief of Engineers’ Report of 
1950. 

Mr. Kerr. If there is no objection, they will go in. 

Mr. Forp, If it could be evolved without too much inconvenience, 
could we have that information brought out now, Mr. Donnelly ? 

Mr. Donnetty. I am looking for it now. 

General Pick. I think Mr. Faison could find it very quickly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnewiy. “Freight traffic, 1949: total in-bound, 508,000.” 
That is an increase over the previous year 1948, which was 395,000 
tons. 

Then we have for the calendar year 1949: “Out-bound traffic, 1,272,- 
459 tons,” which is a slight increase over the 1948 traffic out-bound of 
1,013,867 tons. 
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Now, suppose I ask one of these gentlemen to add up these figures 
on finished steel rather than taking the committee’s time to do it, 
comparable to what we used, and put it in the record at this point. 
Without objection, let me put that in the record at this point. 

Mr. Forp. It would not be too long a process for either Dr. Curtis 
or someone else to specify those items. Just read them from the chart, 
and they can total = Ne up later. 

Mr. Rapavr. All right. 

Mr. Donnetty. I will do that right now. 

Mr. Raravr. All right. 

Mr. Donnetty. The amounts that are reflected for processed iron 
ore into some form of iron or finished steel are shown in the 1949 
report. 

Now, if I may, for the calendar year 1949 read the out-bound ton- 
nage on the Warrior system for processed iron ore, we have “Pig iron, 
300 tons; iron steel, tin plate, terneplate scrap, and waste, 29,860 tons; 
steel ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, bars, sheets, and tin-plate bars, 
41,985 tons.” “Iron and steel semimanufactures, n. e. ¢.,” what does 
that mean? 

Colonel Porrer. Not otherwise classified. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is n. o. s., “Not otherwise specified.” What 
does n. e. ¢. mean ? 

Mr. Fatson. It is the same, sir 

Colonel Porrer. Not elsewhere classified. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Two thousand three hundred and two tons, a total 
of 186,074 tons. The figure for the preceding year, the calendar 
year 1948, for analogous movement is 163,479 tons, which means an 
increase of approximately 25,000 tons, which is a small increase for 
tonnage of this character. 

Now, the next figure the committee wants is the in-bound traflic for 
iron ore. 

We have in the calendar year 1949 moving up the Tombigbee-War- 
rior system 154,593 tons of iron ore and concentrates, against the figure 
for the preceding calendar year 1948 of 123.903 tons, an increase of 
31,000 tons. 

Mr. Faison, will you be good enough to ask someone in the group 
to furnish the committee with the three volumes comprising that re- 
port of these statistics, so that we may have them ? 

Mr. Fartson. I will send for them right now. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Not necessarily now, just so you provide them. 

Mr. Fatson. You understand the other two volumes are the 1949 
fiscal year. One is the fiscal year 1950, and this is the calendar year. 
They do not quite coincide. I imagine you have already the other 
two volumes, but I shall be glad to furnish as many as the committee 
needs. 

Mr. Donnetry. I would like to have a complete set of the latest, if 
I may. 

On this matter of comparative savings per ton—— 

General Pick (interposing). Mr. Donnelly, are you going to start 
on another subject now? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes; I am. 

General Pick. I want to remark on your previous statement, if I 
may at this time. 

Mr. Donnetiy. All right, fine. 
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OPERATIONS OF INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


General Pick. Reference was made to loss of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation on the tonnage which it carried during the fiscal yea 
1948, I believe. 

Mr. Rapavurt. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetry. I think I started in 1945. I did not speak of ton- 
nage; I spoke of loss in dollars. 

General Pick. Yes; loss in dollars. 

I think it is generally understood by the Congress that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation is a Government agency for the purpose of 
pioneering waterways, developing, and experimenting with equip- 
ment. 

That has been going on since right after World War I. 

Now, then, the Inland Waterways Corporation carried—the last 
tonnage records we have on the Mississippi system where they operate, 
as near as we could figure, are about 214 million tons, in the last year 
available. 

The tonnage carried on the Mississippi River system, over which 
the Inland Waterways Corporation operates, was a total of 150,000,- 
QUO tons, as opposed to approximately 2.500.000 tons. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation has never been set up as an 
agency which was supposed to compete with private operators in 
that they were 1 required to carry on pioneering work and experimental 
work at the same time for which the Government furnished the funds. 
This other 130,000,000 tons was carried by private operators who 
provided their own experimenting and which were not subsidized 
by the Federal Government, and they are operating at a profit. 

Mr. DonneELLY. Does that conclude your statement, General ? 

Mr. Rapavut. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Pick. Yes: that completes my statement, Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Kerr. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. I think the committee should note with 
respect to the statement the general has just made that the private 
barge operators have to pay taxes to Uncle Sam, and the private 
barge operaors have to make their costs, and they have to make a 
profit, or they do not stay in business. 

On the other hand, the Federal Barge Lines gets its money from 
Congress. The private barge operators have found that they cannot 
offer less-than-bargeload shipment to prospective shippers, and the 
committee will see that in the Tennessee Valley up here [indicating], 
along the Tennessee River, 90 percent of the shippers up there, outside 
of petroleum, which is carried in industrially owned barges, 90 percent 
of those shippers want less-than-bargeload movements, but. the pri- 

vate barge operators cannot afford to offer this service; so, Congress 
has subsidized the Federal Barge Lines to provide barge movements 
of that character. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have a record of those subsidies ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. We will get into that matter in a little while, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Aromic Enreray Commission Has No Parricunar INTEREST IN ProJECT 


I would like at this time to invite the committee’s attention to a 
letter I have just received from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This is addressed to Chairman Cannon, dated May 23, 1951, that 
is, today. 

I would like to offer this document for the record. 

Mr. Raravr. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 238, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: Mr. Vechery, chief of the investigating staff, House Appro- 
priations Committee, called our Mr. Kelehan last night and requested that we 
advise you as to any interest of the Atomic Energy Commission in a project 
proposed by the Corps of Engineers for the construction of the Tombighee-Ten- 
nessee waterway. 

We had oceasion to ascertain our interest in this project in October 1950, 
at the request of Mr. James J. Maloney, of the investigating staff of the House 
Appropriations Committee. We discussed the project at that time with our 
Oak Ridge operations office, and it did not appear that the Commission would 
have any particular interest in the construction of the proposed canal as we 
anticipated obtaining little material over the proposed route. As you no doubt 
know, the use of natural gas at Oak Ridge has very substantially reduced the 
required coal shipments to Oak Ridge. There have been no developments since 
last fall which would warrant any change in our previous conclusions. 

If there is any additional information which we can supply, we will be pleased 
to do so, 

Very truly yours, 
M. W. Boyer, General Manager. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel a question ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, are you presenting that letter to show 
that the Corps of Engineers has included any tonnage in any of its 
studies of the Tennessee-Tombigbee River as being tonnage which 
would go to the Atomic Energy Commission ¢ 

Mr. Donnetty. I believe that the Corps of Engineers in the esti- 
mated barge movements that would move up the proposed project 
have taken into consideration barges which would move up the Ten- 
nessee River. Whether they were to be destined to Oak Ridge or 
or not, I do not know. My purpose in putting this letter in the record 
is that a number of speeches have been made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives to the effect that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had a direct interest in the proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee 
waterway. 

General Pick. May I ask Mr. Faison if he has ever included in 
his studies any tonnage going to the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

; : 

Mr. Fatson. No; I never have. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, did you include in your studies any 
tonnage which would move up the proposed Tombigbee to Pickwick 
Pool on the Tennessee River, and then go upstream toward Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You did? 

Mr. Faison. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. I think the question ought to be asked what is the use, 
or the contemplated use, of that coal tonnage that was included in the 
amount that Mr. Faison has put in his studies. 

Mr. Donnetty. I did not understand him to say that. The engi- 
neers spoke of a number of commodities, and for the benefit of the 
committee we will take up each of the commodities one by one when 
we get along that far. 


ComMopitries Wuicn Mieutr Move on ToMBIGBEE 


Now, I was surprised to find a statement on page 3, paragraph 5, at 
the top of the Corps of Engineers’ answer to the investigative staff’s 
report to this committee, and it is the second page 3 of the mimeo- 
graphed document. It is not the first—there are two pages 3 in there— 
it is the bottom of page 3. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read from that, if I may: 

In its summary, the investigative staff cuts the benefit-cost ratio from above 
unity to 0.27 to 1. When further examination discloses that the report rejects 
the probability of any substantial diversion of rail or Mississippi River traffic 
originating or destined beyond the mouth of the Tennessee River at Paducah, 

Gentlemen, the mouth of the Tennessee River at Paducah is away 
up here | indicating] at the top of the map. 

General Pick. Are you reading from paragraph 6? 

Mr. Donnetiy, Paragraph 5. Let me read that again since that 
is Important: 

When further examination discloses that the report rejects the probability 
of any substantial diversion of rail or Mississippi River traffic originating or 
destined beyond the mouth of the Tennessee River at Paducah, the reason for the 
abrupt drop becomes apparent. Further references to unbalanced haul and to 
delays in passing also indicate that the investigative staff has failed to grasp 
one of the principal intended functions of the connected waterway. It is to pro- 
vide a short, north-hbound, slack-water route to points on the Ohio, Illinois, and 
upper Mississippi Rivers for through standard-type water-carrier equipment 
which would take advantage of the Mississippi River current to expedite the 
south-bound return voyage. Practically all of the advantages claimed by the 
investigative staff for the Mississippi route would be available to the users of 
the proposed improvement. On the other hand few of the disadvantages of the 
upstream movement against the current of the open channel would prevail on 
the slack-water route. 

Now, the staff of this committee did not do what is charged here. 

The staff of this committee used as a basis of its computations pre- 
cisely the same data that the Corps of Engineers used so there would 
not be any conflict. I have here a document which has been taken 
from the files of the Corps of Engineers at the period about which we 
are speaking, and both the engineers and the staff followed this 
formula. There is no difference. It reads as follows: 

Mississippi River traffic was analyzed for a period of 10 years to arrive at an 
estimate of tonnage which would have been potentially divertible to the Tom- 
bighee-Tennessee waterway had it been in existence. That part of Mississippi 
River traffic originating at Baton Rouge or at points south and east of Baton 
Rouge-— 

New Orleans is south and east of Baton Rouge— 
or at points west of Morgan City— 


here is Morgan City here, directly south of Baton Rouge— 


and terminating either at Cairo— 
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up here at the confluence of the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers— 
or Mississippi River points north of Cairo or at Paducah or Ohio River points 
north of Paducah was considered potentially divertible to the proposed new route, 

That is precisely what the staff of this committee has done. We 
have followed their formula. 


MiLeacre From New Orveans ro Upsrream Ports 


Now, if you gentlemen will turn in that 1945 House document which 
each of you have, to page 148 you will see table 20, and you will note 
from the footnotes in table 20 that the formula there in the footnote 
is the same formula that I have read, and the formula used by the 
staff of this committee was precisely the same formula as used by the 
Corps of Engineers. So, we are not talking about apples and oranges; 
we are talking about the same points of origin and the same points 
of destination. And Iam sure that you recall the figures estimated by 
the engineers of $2.02 to go from New Orleans back upstream to Cairo 
by the Mississippi, and $1.32 to go from New Orleans across Missis- 
sippi Sound, and then up the Tombigee and the proposed waterway 
and the Tennessee up to the mouth of the Ohio and down to Cairo. 

Now, just to show you gentlemen of the committee, if I may, that 
the engineers may be comparing apples with oranges when it will 
help them to increase the savings, so that they can ask Congress to 
appropriate money for this project, let me invite your attention to 
another table which we find. Now, the table submitted by the C orps 
of Engineers appears on page 201 of the document before you, and is 
entitled, “Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Waterway Distance to 
Gulf Ports.” and on page 200 of this document from which we are 
reading, which is the 1946 hearings of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, we find at the bottom: 

Colonel FertnGca. All right, sir; I think there is such a table in the report. We 
will make a table and insert it in the record at this point. 


(The table is as follows:) 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGREE WATERWAY 


Wate rway distances to Gulf ports 


lo Gulf at To Gulf at Saving 


Fron New Orleans,!} Mobile, via am 
a via Mi lennessee- = 
sippi River lombigbee Miles Percent 
Vile Mil 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 1, 722 1, 506 126 7.3 
Chicago 1, 413 1, 287 126 8.9 
St. Louis 1, 049 923 12 12.0 
Cairo ‘a SOY 743 126 14.5 
Pittsburgh 1, 850 1, 630 2) 11.9 
Cincinnati i 1, 380 1, 160 22) 15.9 
Louisville z 1, 247 1, 027 2%) 17.6 
Paducah O16 606 2) 240 
Chattanooga 1, 380 730 650 47.1 


Junction of Tennessee River and Tombigbee Canal 1, 131 481 650 57 5 
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This is the Corps of Engineers’ table. You gentlemen will note the 
savings as shown in miles. 

We have Minneapolis-St. Paul, if you go via the proposed waterway 
you save 126 miles. That is not so, you lose 48 miles. To Chicago a 
saving of 126 miles. That is not so; you lose 48 miles. A saving to 
St. Louis of 126 miles. That is not so. You lose 48 miles. To Cairo, 
a saving of 126 miles. That is not so. The actual figures are a loss 
of 48 miles, and on down the table. I have here figures which I can pass 
to you, and you can compare them. They are in exactly the same order 
in which they appear in that table. 

Mr. Rasaur. From where do these figures come ? 

Mr. Donnetty. Those figures come from data of the Cor ps of Engi- 
neers which are reflected in the mileage chart contained in the big map 
on the easel. I think the members of the committee will find in a 
document before them a map in a separate exhibit which appears at 
page 172 of your document. On that page 172 you find mileage on a 
chart entitled “Plate Data.’ 

(The chart is herewith inserted.) 

Now, I understand the heading on the engineers’ table is from the 
one port, New Orleans, to these points, but for the other it is from 
Mobile to these points, so the engineers are using apples and oranges. 

The engineers have eliminated from their computations the mileage 
from New Orleans to Mobile, which you can see from their own 
figures is a total of 156 miles. So, it just shows that you can prove 
anything with figures, and we submit this chart on the estimated 
mileage at this point for the record. 

Mr. Rasavur. Without objection it may be included. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Distance on the proposed Tombigbee waterway upstream movement compared with the 
Mississippi River upstream route now in use 





Upstream , /Upstream 
From New Orleans poy - a Pr ur |, From New Orleans omy Po es nag brie 
to River | bee route | loss (—) ai River | bee route loss (—) 
route | | route 
—_ — | - « 
Upper Mississippi | Ohio River ports | 
River ports: | Continued | 
Minneapolis-St. Paducah | 906 | R62 | 444 
Paul 1,718 1, 766 —48 || Upper Tennessee | | } 
Chicago | 1, 398 | 1, 446 -48 River ports: | 
St. Louis | 1,043] 1,091 —48 Chattanooga | 1,370 806 | +4474 
Cairo 860 | 908 —4s8 Wilson Dam 1, 165 691 +474 
Hickman | 824 | O44 —120 Junction of the | 
Ohio River ports: Tennessee Riv- | 
Pittsburgh__- | 1,841 1, 797 +44 er and Tom- 
Cincinnati 1,379 1, 335 +44 || bigbee Canal 1, 121 647 | +474 
Louisville_.-.-- 1, 236 1, 192 +44 
i | 





Mr. Rarzavut. Now, I think we had better resume this afternoon at 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point, or early this after- 
noon that representatives of the Corps of Engineers should have an 
opportunity to explain the alleged discrepancy. 

Mr. Rasaut. Oh, yes; but we cannot go into that now, can we? We 
will do it at 2 o’clock because we have a call to the House now. 
Mr. Kerr. We will meet at 2 o’clock. 
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Wepnespay, May 23, 1951. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kerr. You may proceed. 
Mr. Donne.iy. We are ready to proceed. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MILEAGES 


General Pick. Before we leave the mileage table, I would like to 
make a statement on the statement that was made prior to the recess 
for lunch. 

Mr. Chairman, I am looking at page 201 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, on the improvement of waterways 
connecting the Tombigbee and the Tennessee Rivers, Ala. and Miss., 
dated May 1 and 2, 1946. 

A table was asked for in those hearings when Colonel Feringa, who 
was at that time on duty in the Office of the Chief of Engineers, was 
testifying on the report, and Mr. Rankin, a Member of Congress, 
asked this question : 

Do you have a table worked out similar to that which you had last year? 
I would like to have you put one in here showing the mileage, the distance 
between ports, going either way. 

Colonel FerinGa. All right, sir. I think there is such a table in the report. 
We will make a table and insert it in the record at this point. 

The table is labeled “Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, water dis- 
tances to Gulf ports.” 

If you have before you there the document opened at page 201, you 
will see that the distance set up there from New Orleans to Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul is 1.722 miles. In the second column, which is headed 
“To Gulf at Mobile via Tennessee-Tombigbee,” there is a distance 
figure of about 1,596 miles to Minneapolis-St. Paul. The difference 
between the distance from Mobile via the Tennessee-Tombigbee water- 
way to Minneapolis and St. Paul, between that distance and the dis- 
tance from New Orleans to Minneapolis and St. Paul, is that it is 
126 miles shorter from the port of Mobile. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you mean 156, General—130 plus 26? 

General Pick. I am reading from the document here, and it says 
“126”. 

Now then, the same distances are given in the two columns to Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cairo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Paducah, 
Chattanooga, and then, junction of Tennessee River and Tombigbee 
canal, 

That was set up to show the differences between the two ports to 
points of destination on the inland waterway system, and that is all 
we claim it to be, sir. That is all. 

Mr. Donne._y. We understand from the heading of the table, Gen- 
eral, appearing on page 201 of the 1946 hearings before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, that the distances are between the upstream 
ports in the one column, to New Orleans, and the distance from the 
upstream ports to Mobile, in the second column; but the committee is 
interested in knowing what distances must be traversed by the barges 
which are to come back upstream via the proposed Tombigbee water- 
way to the upstream ports of Cairo, Minneapolis, instead of going 
back up the Mississippi. 
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The whole purpose of the proposed waterway is explained in your 

rarious documents, to provide an alternate waterway to go back up 
on the Tombigbee instead of upstream on the Mississippi. 

General Pick. The counsel has made the statement for the record 
which says that these statements in this table in the document which 
I have just quoted from were incorrect. I maintain they are correct. 

Mr. Donne.iy. And I say in turn they do not show the distances 
from New Orleans, which is the ultimate port of destination, back 
to the points such as Cairo and Minneapolis via the proposed waterway 
as laid before the committee by the Corps of Engineers. 


Reevests ror Construction Funps anp Neep or Derinire Prosrcr 
Report 


To return to the subject that we discussed this morning, we had 
before us at that time the appropriation’s history of the Tombigbee 
waterway, and we saw in the fiscal year 1949 the engineers had re- 
quested the Bureau of the Budget for $5,735,000, construction and 
planning, and again in 1951 they asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for $2,500,000 for construction. 

General Pick, this morning and on yesterday you stated that the 
definite project report on the proposed Tombighee waterway had not 
been completed. Mr. Slichter explained this morning there was a 
difference, and perhaps the committee does not understand the dif- 
ference, between a definite project report and definite project studies. 
The term “definite project studies”, he explained, is the operation pur- 
sued by the Corps of Engineers in planning, to compile the data neces- 

sary for the definite project report. He sought to explain these re- 
quests for construction money in the fiscal year 1949 and the fiscal year 
1951 as based upon definite project studies. 

General Pick explained to the committee that that is part of their 
normal regular procedure. 

I would like to take that up at this point. 

I have before me a manual of the Corps of Engineers entitled, “Civil 
Works Administration, Initiation of Projects.” Down below on the 
cover page there appears, “The Engineer School, Engineer Center, 
Kort Belvoir, Va.” I would like to read from pages 7 and 8. 

General Pick. I object to that. The engineering school has noth- 
ing to do with this hearing, and [ have no idea where that document 
came from, or who wrote it. If the counsel will take a copy of our 
orders and regulations and quote from them, I will not object. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I will also quote from the orders and regulations, 
and I will also quote from your report to this committee on April 16, 
1951. Let us take it up in steps. 

General Pick. Who prepared that document, please ? 

Mr. Donneiy. It is shown here as the “Engineer School, Engi- 
neer Center, Fort Belvoir, Va.” 

On the second page there is the following: 

This text was prepared at the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va., during 
1946-48. It was reviewed and revised by the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works in December, 1949. 

Now, the Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works is under 
your command, is he not, General Pick? 

General Pick. He is. 
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Mr. Donnetxy. I will now read from pages 7 and 8 of this manual: 


Detailed planning and design: The steps involved in this phase of project 
development involve many considerations, including the over-all planning and 
establishment of construction programs on both an annual and a long-range 
basis. More detailed discussion of this phase is covered in another program of 
this course. The purpose at this time is to outline the principal steps with 
respect to an individual project. 

Request for construction funds :—— 


And that involves this committee. 


The first step after authorization of the project and determining its place in 
the construction program is to obtain funds with which to carry out the con- 
struction. This usually takes place in two or more stages. First, a request for 
detailed planning funds with which to prepare definite project reports, plans, 
and specifications, ete., and second, request for the funds required for actual 
construction. In some cases, however, the initial request may cover both the 
planning fund and funds for initiation of construction. In either case the pro- 
cedure is the same. The Chief of Engineers, on the basis of information from 
the division and district engineers, prepare data sheets to support a request 
for inclusion of funds for a specific project in the budget for the coming ‘fiscal 
year. These proposed budget items are first presented to and discussed with 
the Bureau of the Budget in order that they may be correlated with budget re- 
quests from other departments of the Government into a consolidated budget 
consistent with the over-all program of the President. When the budget request 
of the President is made available to Congress shortly after the beginning 
of each calendar year, a subcommittee 


this subeommittee— 


of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives takes 
the initial action in Congress on the President’s budget proposals. The sub- 
committee holds hearings and asks for information trom the Chief of Engi- 
neers and local interests concerned with the projects and prepares its recom- 
mendations to the full Committee on Appropriations which, in turn, presents 
a proposed appropriation bill for consideration by the Tlouse of Representa- 
tives. After action by the House, or simultaneously with consideration in the 
House, similar action is taken in the Senate. After passing of the appro- 
priation bill by the House and Senate, and signature by the President, the 
money required for the project is made available tto the Chief of Engineers 
(see O. and R, 4212.01 to 4212.09 and 4215.01 to 4215.14). 

Preparation of definite project report: The Chief of Engineers assigns to 
the appropriate division and district engineer the responsibility for prepar- 
ing a definite project which serves as a basis for programing the planning 
and construction of the project to establish definitely the most suitable plans 
for accomplishment of the project and provides a definite basis for final de- 
tailed plans and specifications. (See O. and R. 4214.01 to 4214.34.) This im- 
portant step in the detailed planning of a project is taken in order to close 
the gap between the preliminary engineering design completed during the 
survey stage and the final engineering design necessary to initiate construe- 
tion of the project. Due to the interval of time between surveys on a proj- 
ect and actual construction and the necessity for limiting expenditures dur- 
ing survey stage to the minimum necessary to furnish a conclusive answer on 
the general nature and justifiability of a project, the preparation of a defi- 
nite project plan has been found to be an efficient procedure. Upon receipt 
and approval by the Chief of Engineers of the definite project plan, the Chief 
of Engineers assigns responsibility to the division and district engineers for 
preparation of the final plans and specifications. 

Are the young engineering officers being told there about any 
such concept as definite project studies which take the project up 
piecemeal as a basis for requests for funds to the Congress ? 

General Pick. The procedure which you have outlined there, sir, 
s In general exactly what we have done and it is the procedure which 
was used at that time. Those young officers down there are given a 
very short course in civil works, and it was not necessary to go into 
vreat detail because it would be too much for them—they do not have 
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enough time in the course to do that,so it was more or les: 
generalized. 

In 1949, on the 12th of August, I had prepared and submitted to 
our field organization a letter which was putting into effect our deti- 
nite procedures in this work, which, Mr. Chairman, I would lke 
to read into the record at this time. 

(The letter was read by General Pick, as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1949. 
Subject: Definite project reports—Civil works. 
To: Division engineers, except division engineers WOD. 
District engineers, except district engineers of districts in WOD. 

1. The modifications to existing project planning procedures as outlined in the 
following paragraphs are presented with the view toward reducing engineering 
planning costs, maintaining uniformity in engineering work loads, and enabling 
further delegation of authority to division engineers for approval of final plans 
and specifications. In the application of these procedures it is suggested that 
district engineers establish and maintain up-to-date, tentative planning and con 
struction schedules for those projects where construction may be initiated within 
the next 6 years. 

2. For projects of a major scope it is desirable in many cases to begin con 
struction on initial phases before completion of detailed plans for the later phases 
In order to facilitate this procedure and to expedite preparations for initial 
construction, it is desired that consideration be given to submittal of the definite 
project report in sections, each section covering a phase of the work. Provisions 
of paragraph 4214.02b, orders and regulations, are hereby modified to permit 
preparation of definite project reports by sections. 

3. The amount of investigations and design analyses necessary for each section 
will depend upon the extent of the investigations made for the survey report, on 
local conditions, and on the type of project under consideration. Each section 
will be a continuation and extension of the survey report investigations and will 
conclude with definite recommendations (excepting the general section) for that 
phase of the work with which it deals. 

4. Sections of the definite project report will be completed and submitted in an 
order that will assure continuity between the planning and construction of the 
project. The order of submission and the extent of treatment in each part will be 
determined by the division and district engineers. For example, in the case 
of a hypothetical multiple-purpose project, sections might be submitted in the 
following sequence in advance of each phase of the work. 

(a) General: This section will furnish the reviewer with a general descrip 
tion of the engineering features and conditions associated with the project. It 
will serve to coordinate the various sections of the report, and will include a brief 
general treatment of such items outlined in paragraphs 4214.12 to 4214.30, inelu- 
sive, of orders and regulations, as are applicable, including estimates of cost. 
As this section is to contain only information, it will not include recommendations 
or require approval. 

(b) Hydrology (ineluding criteria for reservoir, spillway and outlet capacities, 
for flowage requirements, and plan of reservoir regulation). 

(c) Geology, field investigations and topography. 

(d) Site selection (if not adequately fixed by survey report). 

(e) Capacity of hydro-power installation. 

(f) Land acquisition (to inclnde information currently required in real estate 
planning report and to replace that report, and to be submitted in first and second 
parts when necessary to expedite construction progress. It will not duplicate 
information included elsewhere in the definite project report). 

(q) Reservoir clearing. 

(h) Access roads and administrative facilities, 

(i) Sources of construction materials. 

(j) Relocations. 

(k) Stream diversion and outlet works. 

(1) Navigation locks. 

(m) Dam. 

(n) Spillway. 

(0) Powerhouse. 
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(p) Reservoir management (including recreation, fish and wildlife, malaria 


control). 


5. Each section of the definite project report will establish the basis of design 
and will include all applicable studies now required by paragraphs 4214.33 and 
4215.11, orders and regulations. Upon approval, the design of details and the 
preparation of contract drawings and specifications for the phase of the work 
covered in the section may proceed provided that funds for that purpose have 
been allotted. 

6. Upon review of a section of the definite project report by the Chief of Engi- 
neers the action on that section of the report in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers will indicate whether the designs are considered adequate and in conform- 
ance with departmental standards, and whether the authority for approval of 
plans and snecifications for that phase of the work is to be delegated to the 
division engineer. If such authority is granted, the conditions established by 
paragraph 4215.04, orders and regulations, may be disregarded, provided no 
consequential changes in design are made during preparation of the final plans. 
li is anticipated that the success of this procedure will depend on the extent 
to Which engineers in the Office of the Chief of Engineers are used in a consult- 
ing capacity during preparation prior to submittal of a section of the definite 
project report. 

7. Paragraph 4214.09, orders and regulations, is modified to require the sub- 
mission of 10 copies of definite project reports, or sections thereof, for the use 
of the Chief of Engineers. Submittal of copies of correspondence in quadrupli- 
cate, copies of the report for the Federal Power Commission and to the Water- 
ways Experiment Station, as required by paragraph 4214.09, orders and regula- 
tions, is not modified. 

8. Submittal of some sections of the definite project report following initia- 
tion of construction should reduce the amount of planning funds required prior 
to the allotment of construction funds. Planning pregrams, including those for 
projects where definite project reports are now in preparation, will be reviewed 
to determine whether submittal of definite project reports in sections will be 
of advantage and whether an adjustment in planning funds is possible. 

9. Orders and regulations will be modified in accordance with the above by 
publication of a change thereto in the near future. 

By order of the Chief of Engineers: 
CRAIG SMYSER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, E.recutive. 


Mr. Donnetiy. You have read the document, of which I have :« 
copy in front of me, and you will note in paragraph 4 the language— 
Sections of the definite project report will be completed and submitted * * *. 

[note in paragraph 6: 

Upon review of a section of the definite project report by the Chief of 
Engineers * * *— 
and we note in paragraph 8— 
submittal of some sections of the definite project report following initiation of 
construction * * *, 

This morning your assistant here, Mr. Slichter, sought to convey to 
this committee a new concept, something which he styled “a definite 
project study,” which I do not find in any of your orders and regu- 
lations: which I do not find in this letter that you have just read, and 
which I do not find in the manual for the school of engineers at Fort 

selvoir. 

Now, in the fiscal year 1949, and again in the fiscal year 1951, the 
Corps of Engineers asked for.substantial money to initiate the con- 
truction of this proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway, and the 
explanation given this morning by Mr. Slichter was that at that time 
you had de finite project studies for the Gainesville lock and dam which 

is the first lock involved in the operation. 
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Now, I want to ask you the question, if I may, Do you have a 
definite project report for the Gainesville lock section of the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway ? 

General Pick. Mr. Slichter, will you answer that question ? 

Mr. Suicurer. As I pointed out this morning, the meeting that | 
referred to as of December 8, 1947, constituted the definite project 
action on the Gainesville lock. We have passed on that point. We 
now have plans and specifications, by your own record, 97 percent 
compiete as of last summer. The studies have been completed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We are back in the same old terminology. You are 
talking about something else. The question to the gentleman is, When 
was the definite project report for the Gainesville lock section of the 
proposed ‘Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway completed by the Corps of 
Engineers ¢ 

Mr. Surcnter. I was trying to point out to you that the definite 
project report, as such, is a compilation of definite project studies; 
the definite project report transmittal is a formality; that the studies 
are the design analysis and the data on which the project is based ; 
that those studies were approved at this meeting of December 8. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Now, that meeting that you speak of was in the 
Nashville district. General Pick here yesterd: ay sought to distinguish 
between action by himself as Chief of the Corps of Engineers and 
the action there that you speak of in the Nashville district. 

Now, will you please answer the question for the committee, When, 
if ever, was the definite project report completed for the Gainesville 
lock section of the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway ? 

Mr. Suicurer. The meeting to which I referred was held in the office 
of the Chief of Engineers on December 8, 1947, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Chief of Engineers, the division engineer, and the 
clistrict engineer, 

Mr. Donnexty. In what city / 

Mr. Suicutrer. Washington, D.C. 

Following that meeting, and from the findings of the meeting, the 
designs were approved by endorsement of the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers on the district engineer’s letter, in which he submits a 
considerable volume of design figures. The point that 1 am making 
is, it does not take a formal report; it takes action by the three oflices 
to formalize this. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The concept “Definite project report” has been used 
repeatedly and consistently by the Chief of Engineers in all of his 
orders and regulations, in the letter that he just read, in the manual 
to the Engineer School office Ts at Fort Belvoir. That is the document, 
the “definite project report,” that the Chief of Engineers had stated 
to this committee, in writing on April 16, 1951, was completed prior 
to the request for appropriation of the initial constr uction funds, 

Now, will you answer the question directly, What is the date of 
the approval by the Chief of Engineers of the definite project report 
for the Gainesville lock of the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee wa- 
terway / 

Mr. Suicurer. The date of the letter approving the design for the 
Gainesville lock, and you can call it the definite project report; you 
can call it the definite project studies—it is one and the same thing— 
and it is dated December 19, 1947, the second endorsement by the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, signed by Richard L. Jewett, Lieu- 
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tenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Deputy Chief of Civil Works 
for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, we are back again to the old confusion of 
terms. 

This morning you told me that a definite project study was different 
from a definite project report. Now you say the two are the same. 

When, if ever, was the definite project report for the Gainesville 
lock, the first section of the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, 
submitted to the Congress or to this committee / 

General Pick. It never has been submitted to the Congress, Mr. 
Donnelly, and the Congress has never asked for one of our definite 
project reports, to my knowledge. 

Now then, the orders and regulations that you have been quoting 
from, and the textbook they use at the engineering school, point out 
definitely that in order to get a project study, and develop a project 
report, it requires a tremendous amount of information to be obtained, 
gathered, studied, and digested before plans and specifications can be 
prepared. 

Your investigating committee, Mr. Chairman, has found out that 
the plans and specifications for that lock, the lower lock on the Tom- 
bigbee, are now 97 percent complete. 

Now, that is a definite indication that the project study and the 
defmite project report studies have been approved, and we have gone 
ahead and prepared the actual design for the building of the struc- 
ture, so it seems to me that the point that is being belabored here is 
one of confusion. I see no point to it. I would like to be able to answer 
a question which I think is being asked in good faith, but I do not know 
whether there is an answer to a question, as is framed, when all we can 
do is to give the actual steps which have been taken in order to arrive 
at the design of this structure. 

Mr. Donnewtiy. All right, General. Now, with respect to the 
Gainesville lock, this definite project report, as we now understand 
from Mr. Slichter, it was, did it include an accurate cost estimate of 
the total construction of the Gainesville lock ¢ 

Mr. Suicurer. This document make no reference to the estimate. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is exactly the point. So, Congress is not 
given a sound cost estimate. 

(Nore.—The uncertainty of cost, and of location of the Gainesville 
lock, is indicated by the following excerpt from the document ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers on December 19, 1947 :) 

Initial channel, minimum bottom width 170 feet 
Site B: 
Rectification of river channel and excavation for lock ap- 
proaches, 1,824,000 cubic yards at 20 cents_____--_--____ _.. $364, 800 
Lock excavation, 804,000 cubic yards at 75 cents_ a 603, 000 
BO BRO PRE Re eee eee AAT NGE a bale eO BALE Sas 275, 000 


: | a oe Bees Gibb aka: dace Sn bede tiki k omdibwe i 1s ee ee 
Site C: 
Cut-off channel and lock approaches, 1,920,000 cubic yards at 
25 cents Feet eee : 180, 000 
Lock excavation, 999,000 cubic yards at 60 cents RES 599, 400 
Lock cofferdam (includes cofferdike and pumping only) ~~~ 75, OOO 


sridge over lock, Highway No. 39 220, 000 


CE aS a a ae ee ne ae ee 
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Initial channel, minimum bottom width 170 feet—Continued 


Difference in construction costs__ 





Ed Ose ce Bea BA, SNR i Yee di nab ect A Ni $131, 000 
paver br wepection of Cistente os i Ee 900, 000 
co A OR | , Se rene De geen 768, 400 
Ultimate channel, minimum bottom width 300 feet 
Site B: 
Rectification of river channel and excavation for lock ap- 
proaches, 7,113,000 cubic yards at $1_..-_.._._________________ $7, 113, 000 
Lock excavation, 804,000 cubie yards at 75 cents________ Seen 603, 000 


OLE AE a alee de so ia = 8A AR ERT tea 275, 000 
Bridge over Tombigbee River, Highway No. 39_________________ 500, 000 


RGR as RR ee OE Re LE ORI ee Fo] 
Site C: 

Cut-off channel and lock approaches, 2,907,000 cubie yards at 25 

(Se EE RTA SEED SES GER OAS THO er OE ee eay ST IT 726, 750 
Lock excavation, 999,000 cubic yards at 60 cents___________ pede cbie 599, 400 
Bridge over lock, Highway No. 39________ i ite cate aaron 220, 000 
Lock cofferdam (includes cofferdike and pumping only)___-_~ 75, 000 

Total 


TL ae tee Ce SACP eT EEN TEST ERR CCT E 1, 621, 150 


Difference in cost 6, 869, 850 


rae ay pemuoen GF Gintunre 900, 000 


OCal aavings, site:C over elite Bio 7, TE9. 850 

General Pick. Now, the estimate of the cost of the construction 

of the lock is available. I do not know whether it has been given to 
the committee or not. 

Mr. Donnetty. Was it given to Congress in the fiscal year 1949 
when the engineers asked the Bureau of the Budget for $5,735,000 for 
construction and planning and the Bureau of the Budget estimated 
to Congress $1,500.000 for construction ? 

General Pick. The Congress was given the total estimated cost. of 
this entire project in 1949 as being $136,244,000, 

Mr. Donnetiy. You have told us now that you take up your definite 
project reports in steps, or in sections, by vour own words in this 
letter that you read of August 12, 1949—“Sections of the definite 
project report.” 

The $136,000,000 figure that you refer to now, which you say was 
submitted to Congress in 1949, was not based on a definite project 
report for the entire proposed project; was it? 

General Pick. No. That was not based on a definite project report. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Will you answer this question: Did the corps tell 
Congress in the fiscal year 1949, when you asked for the construction 
money, how much your sectional definite project report estimated the 
total construction of the Gainesville lock to be? 

General Pick. I cannot answer that. 

Colonel Porrer. May I answer that question ? 

As the committee well recognizes, this [indicating] is one of the 
sheets that I used in my testimony. and which was handled by Mr. 
Cohen, on my left, during the testimony, and as an adjunct to the 
justification sheets which were my main volume, and the committee 
will remember that I frequently referred to these during my testi- 
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mony. This [indicating] is the data sheet on the request for funds 
for 1950. 

Mr. Donneiy. Will you identify it for us, please ? 

Colonel Porrer. “Appropriations, Subcommittee.” At that time 
$2,000,000 was put in as proposed operations, broken down as follows: 

Planning, phases 1 and 2, $300,000. 

Land acquisition, $50,000. 

Commence construction by continuing contract on Gainesville lock, 
1,650,000. 

On a table to the right, completion of construction of Gainesville 
lock and dam, $6,134,000, 

[am asking for the justification sheet that was used for this presen- 
tation to be made available, and I will be able. IT believe, to show the 
committee that the data were indicated in that sheet. 

Mr. Donnetty. We are getting your testimony, sir. Will you 
identify it? Was it before this subcommittee? Will you identify the 
date ¢ 

Colonel Porrrr. It is the 1950 appropriation, original estimate of 
$2,500,000. An appropriation apparently of $200,000; the budget, 
$200,000, 

Mr. Kerr. Did you say you wanted to put that in the record, 
Colonel ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. No, Judge, he was reading something at the time; 
he wanted to indicate what his testimony to the committee was. 

Colonel Porrrr. The justification sheets are made available and a 
copy is presented to every member of this committee while the testi- 
mony is being taken down. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The point I wanted to clear up here for the benefit 
of the committee is the procedure of the Corps of Engineers who are 
asking the Congress for construction money. They have what they call 
a definite project report, which the Corps of Engineers through their 
own order, say is available before they ask for the initial construc- 
tion money, and we want to find out what the Corps of Engineers iden- 
tifies as the definite project report or as a section of the definite project 
report, and whether Colonel Potter in his testimony on the 1950 appro- 
priation bill was identifying, using the concept used by Mr. Slichter, 
a definite project report, and nothing more. And it was testified 
this morning both by General Pick and Mr. Slichter that the new con- 
cept is in the definite project study. 

Mr. Suicurer. Could I explain that ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. 

Mr. Suicuter. I tried to point out that there is a definite project 
report, a book full of definite project studies. I would like to express 
it this way: Take a structure, or a dam, we have to make investiga- 
tions; we have to make analyses and tests, explorations and studies to 
determine, for instance, the slope of the embankment. That is a defi- 
nite project study. That goes on here. 

Then, take the spillway, the hydraulic studies, things that have to 
be determined, and that is a definite project study, and it goes in 
the book. 

And when you get through with all of the studies of the structure, 
all of the inquiries, and all of these things have been studied, you 
arrive at an integrated and final project report; all of them are put 
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together in the report, called the definite project report. They are 
one and the same thing. We are not talking about two different 
things. 

Mr. Donneuiy. This morning, Mr. Slichter, you sought to tell tli 
committee that there was some difference between the two, and I am 
asking you with regard to the testimony of yesterday. 

Mr. Sricirrer. Well, I regret that I gave that impression. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Here is the question before the committee: The 
question was asked yesterday, and this is the basis of this present 
situation : 

Mr. DonNeLLy. When was the definite project report completed on the Gaines 
ville lock and dam? 

Mr. Siicntrer. Approximately 3 years ago. 

Now, the pending question to Colonel Potter is whether in his testi 
mony before this subcommittee, in the hearings he referred to on the 
appropriation bill for 1950, was it ? 

Colonel Porrer. 1951. 

Mr. Donnetvy. 1951. Whether he told the committee that a defi 
nite project report for the Gainesville lock used on this proposed 
waterway had been completed, and whether he told the committee 
the accurate estimated cost for the Gainesville lock? That is the 
pending question. 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, the counsel seems to be laboring 
under the apprehension that the Corps of Engineers has failed to sup- 
ply the committee with certain documents. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee this question: As to whether or not the 
subcommittee on appropriations has ever asked the Corps of Engi- 
neers, in requesting information, that the definite project report ‘be 
furnished ¢ 


Mr. Kerr. It has not been done while I have been on the committee 


in the last 5 or 6 years. 


Mr. Donneiiy. Now in line with the general’s statement, the ques- 


tion before this subcommittee now is not whether or not the definite 
project report is submitted by the Chief of Engineers. ‘The question 
is Whether the Corps of Engineers, prior to the time of the testimony 
in the hearings completes a definite project report which will contai 
accurate cost estimates upon which this committee can then decide 
whether to vote funds for initial construction. That is the point be 
fore the committee. 

General Pick. We always testify as to what the project will cost 


when we come before the appropriations committee asking for funds. 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now on this Tennessee-Tombigbee situation Col- 
onel Potter said he testified to $136,000,000 for the entire project. 

Then I asked him when he was testifying with reference to the 
Gainesville lock, whether he said he had a complet e definite project 
report and whether he furnished the committee the accurate esti 
mated cost of the Gainesville lock, based upon that definite project 
report. 

General Pick. What was the data sheet ; what does it show, Colonel / 

Colonel Porrrer. This data sheet was used in supporting request 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the budget did not permit that, s 
that information was never used in the hearing. 

(The data sheet is as follows:) 
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WATERWAY CONNECTING TOMBIGBEE AND TENNESSEE RIVERS, ALA. AND MISS. 


Tennessee-Tombigbhee waterway 


si eb 








Total estimated cost___-_ We colitrais te), a ose Glee; 204; 000 
Allotted A PR Se ee, eee = ae S898, 000 
Budget estimate for 1952__--___~- —— . 100, 000 
TOtms.. «.:.. 3 ae aaa eas 998, 000 





Additional to complete____--~_-- os _ 178, 266,000 
Authority and project description 


Status 
Authority Description — 
plete 
River and Harbor Act of July | Channel 9 feet deep with a minimum bottom width of 170 feet 
24, 146 (H. Doc. 486, 79th in the river and canal section and 150 feet in the divide cut. 
Cong., 2d sess.). Channel would be obtained by construction of 4 locks and 
dams in the Tombighee River and 11 locks in the canal see- 
tion, and several rectifications and cut-offs. Length of en- 
: tire project, 260 miles. Mobile district to supervise con- 
4 struction of 4 locks and dams, rectifications, and cut-offs, 
5 | ¢ete.,in river section from mouth at Demopolis to mile 180, 
Note.—Phases 1 and 2 planning about 11 percent complete. 
i Location 
| From mile 215 on the Tennessee River in extreme northeast Mississippi, this 
* waterway route extends southerly through eastern Mississippi 154 miles and 


western Alabama 106 miles, a total of 260 miles, to the confluence of the Warrior 
and Tombigbee Rivers at Demopolis, Ala., 218 river-miles above Mobile, Ala. 
The length of the route in the Mobile, Ala., district is 180 miles. 


Costs 
Summary of document costs_..--_.._-______. ney ~ wi tscoanaenn ety Oey eee 
Latest estimate submitted to Congress (1948 annual report) _- . 49,117, 000 
Present working catimate........ ... Pe TEN eee a 


Funds available 


Unobligated balance, June 30, 1949 $23, 600 


1950 appropriation____..._______ SIS EON ea TO Se 200, OOO 
Total funds available_____ RRS PTE en ieeBdalitese 223, 600 





2, 500, OOO 





Original estimate__- 


Local cooperation 


Construct, maintain, operate all highway bridges: construct, maintain, all 
highway relocations, all highway bridge alterations: make and maintain 
alterations as required in sewer, water supply, and drainage facilities ; assume 
cost of operation and maintenance of utility crossings; provide and maintain, 
as required, suitable and adequate river and canal terminals. No action to 
secure compliance has been taken. 


Status of project 


Sh jesraleesSevtace\ Sele. 2 <>, pa ee ‘= . $304, 250 
= ob nnicinccen eee 


Cost to June 30, 1949__ 
\vailable for 1950 


GA COIN as thin Sint: thew SS bd sia de cian te car eccll R ORO 


Work completed to June 30, 1949: Planning (phases 1 and 2) about 11 percent 
complete. 
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Work in progress or proposed for 1950: 


Continuation of general definite project report 

Completion of definite project report on Gainesville Lock and Dam 75, 000 
Completion of plans and specifications on Rattlesnake Bend cut-off 2, 800 
Completion of plans and specifications on Gainesville Lock 50, 000 


99 


223, 750 
Project as a whole 0.6 percent complete June 30, 1949; 1.0 percent complete 
June 30, 1950. 
Project scheduled to be placed in operation in fiscal year 1957. 


Proposed operations fiscal year 1951 


Planning (phases 1 and 2) $300, 000 
Land acquisition 50, 000 
Commence construction by continuing contract on Gainesville Lock___~ 1, 650, 000 


Total # 000, 000 
Project as a whole 5 percent complete June 30, 1951. 


Commercial statistics 


Since this is a new waterway route, this section is inapplicable. The prospec- 
tive commerce consists of 5,764,000 tons of diversified commodities, principal of 
which are bauxite, asphalt, salt, phosphate rock, sulfur, alumina, lumber, gis 
oline, sugar, blackstrap molasses, fertilizer, and paper. 


Benefits and justification 


The annual tangible benefits as now estimated exceed the annual carrying 
charge based on current costs. Such benefits include savings to the public in 
shipping charges and direct savings to waterway operators by offering a slack- 
water route for existing up-bound Mississippi River traffic. The waterway 
will provide a new major transportation route of country-wide importance and 
will produce intangible benefits such as stimulation of new production now un- 
warranted because of high transportation costs and the provision in time of war 
of a shortened water route between the Gulf and northern inland points for the 
haul of strategic materials and military and naval craft. The benefit cost 
ratio based on current prices is 1.05, 


Justification of increased cost 
Not applicable. 
Work remaining after 1951 
Completion of planning (phases 1 and 2) $1, 875, 000 
Completion of land acquisition _—-~- : 152, 000 
Completion of construction of Gainesville lock and aa sce ae EO 
Construction of Memphis lock and dam____- 10, 800, 000 
Construction of Columbus lock and dam 9, 334, 000 
Construction of Aberdeen lock and dam__- _ 8, 079, 000 
Rectifications and cut-offs__—- oa 8, 141, 000 
Railroad-bridge alterations 1, 977, 000 
UunLy fewcations......... ; 97, 000 


Twtet. : __. 46, 589, 000 


(Norr.—The data > hit canter the heading “Work in progress or 
proposed for 1950” contains this item: “Completion of definite project 
report on Gainesville lock and dam, $75,000.) 

Mr. Donne.ty. What hearing; what fiscal year? 

Colonel Porrer. In 1951. 

Mr. Donne Ly. Fiscal 1951 the Bureau of the Budget had been asked 
for $500,000 planning, and $2,500,000 for construction. 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. But the Bureau of the Budget deleted the construc- 
tion estimate but did submit to the Congress an estimate for planning 
of $200, 000 ? 

Colonel Porrer. That is right. 

Mr. Donne tty. Is that your recollection from your testimony ? 

Colonel Porrer. No; you are talking of my predecessor. I am will- 
ing to take myself in the position 

Mr. Donne.ty (interposing). No, I am speaking of what you said 
in your testimony in the fiseal year 1951. 

Colonel Porrer. No; I was not here—yes—I did testify on the 1951 
appropriation. 

Mr. DonneLiy. Now, we understand that 

Colonel Porrer (interposing). I said this data was available right 
then, and I said that we had it when I testified before the committee, 
that I had sheets like this right in front of me. 

Mr. Donne tty. In 1951? 

Colonel Porrer. No. 

Mr. Donnetty. You are saying that some official came up here and 
that he had that? 

Colonel Porrrr. I know that he had that information. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Who was that official ? 

Colonel Porrrer. General Feringa. This is the standard piece of 
information which is available to the committee, if it wants it. It 
involves a considerable amount of work to do it. I can say for your 
information, Mr. Donnelly, and I am not trying to belabor the point 
either way, that I was told by the committee that I was giving toa 
much information. 

Mr. Donnetty. By whom were you told that ? 

Colonel Porrer. By this committee; that I was talking too much. 

Mr. Donnecty. Would you mind passing those sheets over to ine 
here. 

Colonel Porrer. I will be glad to. As to the definite project re- 
port, never to my knowledge in my testimony either before the Sen- 
ate or the House committee have I ever been asked for a definite proj- 
ect report. It is not a legislative piece of paper. It is a tool of the 
Corps of Engineers of the project to prove that we are right in coming 
in for an appropriation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. But your definite project report contains the best. 
figures of the total estimated construction cost of the project; do they 
not ? 

General Pick. That is right; that is given to the Bureau of the 
Budget when they estimate the funds, they estimate what the cost is 
voing to be in considering our appropriation. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is that—labeled by whatever you want to call it— 
the estimate of the total construction cost based upon a definite 
project report ? 

Colonel Porrer. It is labeled “Total estimated cost.” There is a set 
of justification sheets which each member of the committee has, and 
the basis of that estimate is the cost index, and the basis of that esti- 
mate is given to each member of the committee, and the General in 
testifying to the committee in his opening statement says how much 
the ENR index has risen since the estimate was made. 

(Nore.—The ENR index is revised and published each month in the 
Engineering News Record, a journal of the engineering profession 

generally.) 
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Mr. Donnetty. Now, Colonel, I believe Mr. Slichter refers to your 
testimony for 1951 and said the whole list will be in the 1950 appro- 
priation, $200,000 ; original estimate, $2,500,000. 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you have that as a basis for your testimony in 
fiscal 1951 or 1950? 

Colonel Porrer. 1951. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In 1951? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes; and it shows there what we got the year be- 
fore after discussing the project. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I think the committee should see this document. 
This is the work sheet upon which the Colonel testified, wpon which 
the engineer based his testimony. 

Colonel Porrer. One of the documents. 

Mr. Donnettiy. This is the one that you refer to now with respect 
to the definite project report. Now where in this piece of paper is 
reflected the fact that on this Gainesville lock, the definite project 
report had been completed and that the total estimated cost for the 
Gainesville lock had been arrived at as a result of the definite project 
report / 

Colonel Porrer. That is a redundant piece of information; it is 
listed on the right-hand side of the sheet that was made up. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Slichter referred to the definite project report 
as a formality, but it is not. It is the basis upon which the Chief of 
Engineers ascertains the total estimated cost of the project. 

I have here before me the corps’ written statement of April 16, 1951, 
appendix No. IV. Each member of the committee has this before 
him. Down at the bottom you will find in the last paragraph, para- 
graph 5 this statement : 


It is always desirable subsequent to authorization and reasonably shortly be- 
fore construction funds are considered that a definite project report be prepared. 


That is, before it is considered by this committee, it is always desir- 
able “that a definite project report be prepared.” 

General Pick. What document are you quoting from? This large 
document ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. The appendix; I have it right here. 

General Pick. I have it now. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Turn to the next page, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I[V-2, paragraph 7: 


The Corps cannot undertake the construction of a project until an initial 
allocation of funds for actual construction is made by the Congress in a civil 
functions appropriation act. Inasmuch as the data presented in the justifica- 
tions and in the hearings before appropriations committees are based on the 
definite project report and include the cost estimates and economic analysis 
from the definite project report, the effect of the suggestion of the investigative 
staff is already being achieved through current procedure that has been in 
effect for several years. 


Now we come back to this—— 

General Pick (interposing). Mr. Chairman, this document en- 
titled “Comments of the Corps of Engineers on the Report of January 
23, 1951, of the Investigative Staff of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives” is being quoted from so much that 
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[ would like to make the request at this time that this document that 
I have just mentioned, and that the similar document on the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway, be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, it will be inserted as requested by 
General Pick. 

Mr. Cannon. The entire document is too voluminous. Counsel has 
cited the sections that apply. We could not include the document. 

Mr. Kerr. I was under the impression he referred to the pages con- 
taining these paragraphs. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, it may be appropriate to insert 
at this point just 214 pages that we are now considering. 

Mr. Cannon, Of that statement ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. 

(These excerpts from the Corps of Engineers’ formal reply to the 
committee on April 16, 1951, are as follows :) 


APPENDIX IV 


EcoNOMIC ANALYSIS, REPORTS, AUTHORIZATIONS, AND APPROPRIATIONS 
A. SCOPE OF REPORTS ON WHICH AUTHORIZATIONS ARE BASED 


1. On pages 33, 34, 44, and 45 the investigative staff discusses the adequacy 
of the reports submitted by the Corps of Engineers as a basis for authorization 
& of projects by Congress and makes recommendations numbered 11 and 12 to 

3 the effect that “Final construction authorization of civil works projects should 
j be based upon a more advance planning report than the present survey report” 
and that a definite project report be prepared for all previously authorized 
projects before appropriation of construction funds is made for such projects. 
: “ 2. These recommendations are already being followed, literally in part, and 
, @ entirely insofar as the apparent intent of the staff is concerned. That part of 
: the recommendation to the effect that authorization should be based on a “more 
advanced planning report’ than the survey report is believed attributable to 
unfamiliarity with and misconception of the procedures now followed by the 
Corps and Congress. It would be costly and inefficient to require that the more 
complete and more detailed data now provided by the Corps of Engineers in its 
definite project reports prior to initiation of construction be submitted prior to 
authorization. 

. 3. Although survey reports are not intended to fix with finality all aspects 
of a proposed improvement, they do determine with good accuracy the engi- 
, neering feasibility, general location, and types of structures, extent of benelits, 
and economic justification of the improvement. They are based on field data 
much more complete than is indicated by the investigative staff, and the esti- 
nates are not “highly speculative.” 

t. It is important that the present survey report be retained as the essential 
step in preauthorization planning and as the vehicle for authoritative recom- 
mendation by the Department of the Army. The suggestion that the survey 
report serve as the basis for “preliminary approval or disapproval” will be 
colmmented on below. 

5. It is always desirable subsequent to authorization and reasonably shortly 


l before construction funds are considered, that a definite project report be pre- 
: pared. This has long been the established practice of the Corps of Engineers. 

Its soundness is attested by the fact that the Bureau of Reclamation has in 
¢ recent years inaugurated a similar procedure. The funds provided each year 
s under the heading of “advance planning” are used in large measure for the de- 
e tailed studies requisite to the definite project report. The Chief of Engineers 


i ; carefully screens the projects as presented in definite project reports and in 

humerous instances relegates to inactive status projects which the definite project 
report shows to be less than fully warranted. Requests to the budget for initial 
funds for construction are based on the project as developed in the definite project 
: report, The data presented to the Appropriations Committees are likewise based 
y 3 on the definite project report. There are a few exceptions where funds for 
construction are provided prior to completion of definite project studies, but 
such instances are usually emergencies or result from the addition of funds by) 
the Congress itself. 
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6. It is the intention and desire of the entire Corps of Engineers’ organization 
that the definite project report be as complete and reliable as possible and that 
all information furnished Congress, including estimates of costs and benefits, be 
accurate and valid. The investigative staff appears to recognize this in the 
statement in paragraph 3 on page 44, “The definite project report, if prepared 
in accordance with current instructed policy and regulations, will provide suf- 
ficient information for a decision as to whether or not a project should be con 
structed.” Appendix II contains citation of several official corps’ documents on 
this subject. 

7. The corps cannot undertake the construction of a project until an initial 
allocation of funds for actual construction is made by the Congress with respect 
to a civil functions appropriation act. Inasmuch as the data presented in the 
justifications and in the hearings before Appropriations Committees are based 
on the definite project report and include the cost estimates and economic 
analysis from the definite project report, the effect of the suggestion of the 
investigative staff is already being achieved through current procedure that 
has been in effect for several years. 

8. The definite project report is a planning report and for greatest usefulness 
must be available, at least in part, a considerable time prior to initiation of 
eonstruction. But it must also be kept current, with necessary changes made 
from time to time, so that when a project is finally placed in the budget the data 
furnished to the Congress will be complete and up to date. Planning of civil 
works projects is a complex matter and involves a great deal of coordination 
with local interests, States, and other Federal agencies. This is accomplished 
during the definite project stage, which sometimes stretches over several years ; 
it is in fact an important element in the “definite project planning.” Rigidity 
in timing of definite project reports would be distinctly detrimental to orderly 
planning and would invite trouble and changes later on. 

9. In the comments above, it has been assumed that the proposed review by 
Congress does not contemplate formal reconsideration by the Public Works 
Committee nor enactment of legislation subsequent to the authorization of proj- 
ects as now handled in periodic river and harbor and flood control acts, Any 
such additional legislative step would be extremely cumbersome and wasteful 
of time and energy, including the time and energy of Congress. The delay in- 
herent in any such procedure would defeat the purpose of last minute precon- 
struction consideration. Unnecessary lost motion and red tape would be in- 
evitable with consequent inefficiency and detriment to the program of water 
resource development, not to mention widespread public dissatisfaction. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, that is the only request I have asked 
to have this document put in the record. I think that these hearings 
are of such great importance that I believe these documents should 
be included in the hearings, and I again ask they be inserted. 

Mr. Cannon. We never include documents of this size. I think 
we can take that up in executive session, and it is something the 
committee will act on later. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; we will take that up in executive session. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So that the committee will have additional in- 
formation on this very important subject, I have before me a docu- 
ment signed by order of the Chief of Engineers; letterhead: “Armed 
Services, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Washington 25, D. C., 
October 23, 1944; circular letter No. 2,376, civil works No. 28; subject : 
Definite Project Report on Civil Works Project.” 

To “all concerned.” 

I will not read this document. I would like, however, to invite the 
committee's attention to the fact that an enclosure of this document 
is another document entitled “Definite Project Report” outline. The 
basic letter discusses the outline, and in the outline we find as No. 
15 for the contents of the Definite Project Report the item “Cost 
estimate.” 
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Mr. Cannon. The committee will recess until tomorrow morning. 
We can hold the executive session of the committee in the morning 
at 9: 30, and the other hearings will continue at 10. 

General Pick. May I make one observation / 

Mr. Donne ty. Certainly. 

General Pick. Mr, Chairman, I think I should state to you as Chief 
of Engineers that I have a program on now that is so important, of 
such utmost importance to the country and national defense—I have 
a construction program for the Air Force and the Army amounting 
(o about $2 bilhon; I have a program that is going on for the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy that has already reached proportions 
of a billion dollars. 

| have other funds connected with national military establishments 
reaching into almost another billion dollars. In other words, I have 
about a $4 billion program under way. 

I have projects circling the globe, some of them vitally important, 
that IT am waiting to get on now to get under way, because if we 
do not get them under way we cannot finish them in the time to meet 
the military requirements. 

I would like to know, because I have a lot of my key people up 
here and my responsibilities are suffering, and I would like to have 
some indication as to how long these hearings could go on, so that I 
could try to make some kind of arrangement to see how we can carry 
on the work. 

Mr. Cannon. General Pick, we much appreciate your difficulty 
and your presence here and the assistance that you have rendered the 
committee, and we will have some information, some idea, when we 
meet tomorrow morning, as to how long the hearings will last. 

General Pick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr. I suggest we meet at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; 9:30 for the executive session and right after 
that for the regular hearing. 

Mr. Kerr. I think it would be better for 10. 

Mr. Cannon. Ten o’clock for the executive session, and at 10:3 
we will resume the hearings. 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that we are very 
much interested in giving the committee all the information that you 
want, and we want to give you the information that you need. In 
considering these projects, we have no purpose of trying to mislead 
the committee or to give the committee information that is not ac- 
curate. I think that a lot of these questions that have been brought 
up here confuse the committee on how we handle a construction job. 
The way we handle a construction job is like the industry handles 
« construction job. 

Now, the question of economic benefits for a project is a question 
that gets two studies—the studies made by our people, the people who 
make the studies, and we discuss the study, and the people who make 
these studies discuss them—then the committee is given the infor- 
liiation from both sides of the picture, and is in position to see who 
s right and who is wrong, or make a decision as to whatever action 
the committee would like to take in connection with a definite project. 

We have been studying not only 1, but 182, that I understand you 
are going to take up. 
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Mr. Cannon. General Pick, the committee is fully aware and deep|y 
appreciative of your cooperation and consideration and your under- 
standing, of course, that we desire to get only accurate information 
which we need on very troublesome projects ¢ 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. We are very grateful to you, and we will try to ar- 
range the future hearings so as to inconvenience you as little as 
possible. 

General Pick. Thank you. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, may these docu- 
ments be made a part of the record, at the proper place in Colonel 
Potter’s statement ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, they will be made a part of the record, 


Trrurspay, May 24, 1951, 
(The subcommittee resumed its hearings at 10:30 a, m.; present: 
Messrs. Cannon, Kerr, Rabaut, McGrath, Davis, and Ford.) 


Mr. Rarnavut. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Donnetiy. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Kerr. Yes. 


INFORMATION DESIRED BY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Donnetiy. General, this morning at 9:45, at the direction of 
Chairman Cannon, a telephone call was made, I understand, to Gen- 
eral Chorpening 

General CHorPentnec. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy (continuing). Asking that certain documents be 
produced here for the examination of the committee this morning, 
totaling six in number. I have the list before me, and I will read 
them. 

1. Memorandum identified by Mr. Faison, page 8 of transcript, as 
from Faison to Bottoms, relating to Schulte interview of barg: 
operators. That isa typographical error, Barge is written as large. 

2. A copy of the definite project report for the Gainesville lock 
and dam, transcript page 23. 

3. Slichter file from which you identify what he called DPR for 
Gainesville lock and dam. 

t. Estimated total cost of project, fiscal vear 1949, when they wer 
asking for construction funds—transcript B-1, B-3. 

5. Estimated total cost of project in fiscal year 1951, ditto page B-6. 

6. Latest publication of commercial statistics by Corps of Engineers, 
dated 1950 for 1949. 

General, that is the list of the six documents. I have been handed 
some documents in the last little while which I understand are being 
submitted in response to that request. Let us take the first item. 

Memorandum identified by Mr. Faison as from Faison to Bottoms. 
Schulte interview with barge operators, 





When we started this hearing on Tuesday of this week, May 22. 
General Pick, you may recall testifying that you recalled reading 


the memorandum. In addition, Mr. Faison in his testimony identi- 





fied it clearly. We have asked for that memorandum. In response | 


[ have been handed something which is not the same document as that | 
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requested, In lieu of that I have been handed a third page of the 
document which bears the initials “H. R. F.”; the page number at bot- 
tom, 2, shown here, document 1. 1 already have a photostat of that 
page 2, and it appears from files of the Corps of Engineers as the third 
ar. — piece of paper and that the photostats were numbered on the lower 
right-hand corner, 3 of a series of photostats numbered 7, 8, and 9. 

The paper that I refer to contains one paragraph with the initials 
“H. R. I.” identified at the bottom and as photostat 9 and identical 
oyu. | with that which was furnished us here a short while ago. 

The document furnished is not the document requested, and we 
would like to have that which we have asked. 
wd General Pick. Mr. Chairman, 1 am not familiar with the request 
, that has been made of my office this morning. I do not know that list 
of documents. I do not understand what the document was that Mr. 
x Donnelly had there, I would have to ask Mr. Faison to testify as to 
whether or not that was the document which he had in mind the other 


sdk day when he was requested. I do not know anything about them, 
Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donnewiy. All right, General. I might ask at the outset, so we 
will not have confusion in the record, that the documents furnished 
this morning by the Corps of Engineers and so identified, be marked 
by the reporter as “Exhibit 1.’ 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 1, May 24, 1951.”’) 
coal ay Donneviy. And may I ask that these be marked as one exhibit, 
a 2b, and 2e. 

(The document containing three pages was marked as “Exhibits 

2a, 2b, and 2e.”’) 
ik Mr. Donnetty. For the.record, the document identified in the lower 
i right-hand corner of photostat 7 is exhibit 2a. 
cond Phe document identified for the record as exhibit 2b is the photostat 
marked in the Jower right-hand corner, 8 
ioe And the document identified by the reporter as 2c is marked in the 
dl lower right-hand corner as photostat 9. 


a ~ Bh Mr. F aison, I want to hand you exhibits 1, 2a, 2b, and 2c, and 
lock ask you to examine them | handing documents to Mr. Faison}. 
General Pick. Go ahead. 

for Mr. Faison. Mr, Chairman, as I identify this, it comes from the 
files of the Economic Division, which is a division of the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors. It is not official files. It is a file that 1 keep on 
lile of a stack about that high [indicating]; every action that we take 
B6.)) onm aking these surveys. This is something that was asked for, to be 
prepared following the comparative cost of transporting freight on 


Vel 


~ the proposed w: aterway under three conditions. 

sled In order that I can make clear, I am going to have to ask counsel 

a to explain to me in which one I made the error. This was not—this 
S was what you asked for, 

ae Mr. Donnetiy. The document the committee has asked for, Mr. 


laison, you identified yourself in the record, as a document from you 
— to Mr. Bottoms, who was in Mobile with respect to interviews by Mr. 


a Schulte of the Corps of Engineers with barge operators in New 
P Orleans 





ent * a ° nr 
Mr. Faison. Yes; they were identified, but I remember—reeall the 
OLise . ‘ 
that loc ument and I have conceded ever ything you said about it and I did 
nd a copy and delivered it over to the Chief's office and that evidently 
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is the only copy we have and will be glad to put that in. We would 
like to keep a copy for my file. 

Mr. Donnexty. Mr. Faison, what you have there is not what the 
committee is asking for—document 2a, 2), and 2c are addressed by you 
to Colonel Feringa. 

Mr. Faison. That is right. This is the document you are speaking 
of | indicating]. Itis the office memorandum. 

General Pick. This was handed to me after I got home last night 
[indieating|. I do not know whether this is what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Fatson. This is the only copy that I have. 

Mr. Donne iy. This is something that was handed to General Pick. 
Let it be marked an exhibit 

General Pick. I understand you want that put in the reeord? 

Mr. Donne..y. Let us have it marked. 

General Pick. I do not want to put it in the record. 

Mr. Donne Ly. Is it from the files of the Corps of Engineers? 

General Pick. I do not know: I do not know where it is from. It 
was handed to me yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Donnetiy. By whom ? 

General Pick. Mr. Faison. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, is the document that General Pick has 
from the files of the Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. Fatson. It is from my own personal files: it is not from the 
official files of the Board. No Board member or resident member has 
ever seen it as far as I know. All of these papers that you have pro 
duced, extracted for photostats, are simply my own records of what 
we do and what we disagree about; and this is one of them. But | 
will say that I think that—and I am perfectly willing to stand be 
hind the memorandum. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, did you write that memorandum m 
the course of your official duties as an employee of the Corps of 
Engineers ¢ 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donneuiy. All right. Please mark that, Mr. Reporter, as ex 
hibit No. 3. : 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3.° May 24, 
WO51.) 

General Pick. Have you another memorandum that Mr. Don 
nelly is referring to, Mr. Faison ? 

Mr. Fatson. No. He has referred to this that was sent over this 
morning. 

General Pick. He is referring to another memorandum. Can you 
identify ita little bit better, Mr. Donnelly ? 

Mr. Donnewty. I will identify from the testimony of yourself and 
the testimony of Mr. Faison; when our man went to Mr. Faison’s 
office he was informed that certain files in which the committee and 
its investigative staff were interested had been removed from the office, 
and taken to the office of the Chief of Engineers. They made ar 
rangements with Colonel Smyser and with the office of Mr. Faison 
that the Corps of Engineers would furnish the photostats of these 
documents. 

We are furnished what purports to be copies, photostats of these 
documents, with the exception of some, including the one I am about 
to inquire now. 





General Pick’s testimony on Tuesday reads: “Mr. Faison identified 
it in his testimony as the memorandum written by him to Mr. Bottons’ 
assistant who was at Mobile, Ala., with respect to the interview by 
engineer Schulte, of the Corps of Engineers, with the barge operators 
in New Orleans and Mobile.” That is the memor: andum that we 
now want. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I remember the testimony; I remem- 
ber the reading of the stack of papers that were among the first photo- 
stats. I remember reading a memorandum to Bottoms. Was it signed 
by Bottoms’ It was Bottoms: either from Bottoms or to Bottoms 
and of where he was interviewing people in Mobile and New Orleans, 
shipping people, and I understood that that had been photostated. 

Now have you any exhibit that T could look at to see whether T can 
identify papers that I read that had been photostated, if they were 
not photostats 

Mr. Donnetiy. General, T have here a memorandum dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1945, from the engineer about whom we are talking, Howard 
J. Schulte to Mr. FE. E. Bottoms. 

That is dated February 20, 1945. Subject: General Comments 
Relative to Traffic Movement on the Intercoastal Waterway Between 
Mobile and New Orleans. 

I would like now, before I hand these to you, so the record will be 
clear, to ask the reporter to mark these as exhibits 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 
and 4e. 

fa will be a a 9 ar of these photostats identified in the lower right- 
hand corner 33; 4b will be 34: 4e, 35; 4d, 386: and 4e. 37. Will vou 
please mark ne 

(The documents referred to were marked, respectively, “4a,” “4b,” 
“de.” “4d,” and “4e,” May 24, 1951.) 

General Pick. May I see if I can identify them ? 

Mr. DonNetiy. General, vou are now scanning the documents iden- 
tified as 4a through 4e. Do you recall having read the document 
which comprises one of the reports of Engineer Schulte? 

General Pick. Yes. This is one of the documents that I read 
that group of papers that were photostated. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now, General, may I ask you this question, with 
regard to the documents which were removed from Mr. Faison’s files. 
and delivered to the Chief of Engineers, were they delivered to you 
at your office or to your home? 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, the only papers that I have seen 
that were taken from the Board of Rivers and Harbors files was that 
group of papers which I was told were the ones that were photostated. 
This is one of them. I do not know anything about any other papers 
being removed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The staff of this committee was informed that 
there were large packets of such documents removed from the files 
of Mr. Faison’s office and delivered to the Chief of Engineers. Now 
were they delivered to your office ? 

General Pick. They were not delivered to me, and IT do not know 
whether they were de livered to my office or not; I do not know whether 
they were removed from the files of anyone. I remember reading this 

{indie ‘ating |. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So that the record may be clear, may I ask that 
all of these exhibits, 1 through 4, including the subheadings, that is, 
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4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, and 4e, and the same with respect to the exhibits marked 


‘S79 bb 
~ 


Mr. Raravt. Without objection. 
(The exhibits referred to were received in evidence.) 
(Exhibit 2a, 2b, and 2c is as follows :) 


Subject: Comparative Barge Line operations via the lower Mississippi River 


MEMORANDUM 


and “3” be inserted in the record at this point. 


and via the proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal route. 


For: Colonel Feringa. 


May 24, 1946. 


1. In response to the request of Congressman Rankin, the following compara 


tive operating costs are given on the basis of a 7,000-ton tow and a 14,000-ton 
tow, via the lower Mississippi River and the proposed Tombigbee-Tennessee 


Canal route: 


Tow of 7,000-ton pay load 











Savings 
per tow 


$1, 2¢ 





Savings 
per tow 


| Cost | 
rte 
From— To— | Via | 
| Via exist- | Tennessee- | 
| ing route | Tombigbee 
| | connection | 
| 
FERRE TREN REAMAE OE: Ore td we ae 
New Orleans ; | Paducah $11, 830 $10, 570 | 
Mobile ae do 13, 720 | 6, 230 
Demopolis des do he 15, 750 | 4,550 | 
New Orleans. _---- | Cairo 11,340 | 10, 920 | 
Mobile Sie iiaienene |--- do 3, 300 6. 580 | 
| RSS ESS | do ; f | 5, 260 4, 270 | 
Tow, 14,000-ton pay load 
Cost 
From— To— Via 
¢ Via exist- | Tennessee- 
ing route | Tombighee 


New Orleans 
Mobile 
Demopolis ‘ 
New Orleans_- 
Mobile 
Demopolis 


From 


New Orleans 
Mobile 
Demopolis 
New Orleans 
Mobile 
Demopolis_- 


Paducah | $23, 660 $21, 140 
do 27, 440 12, 460 | 
io 31, 500 9,100 | 

Cairo 22. 680 | 21.840 
do 26, 600 13. 160 
do 30, 520 8,540 | 

With typical tow of 38,500-ton pay load 
Cost 
To— } 
| Via exist- Via pro- 
ing route | posed route 
: 

Paducah } $7, 350 | $4, 410 
do | 8, 645 3, 115 
do | 9, 660 2, 135 

Cairo 7,070 4,620 
do 8, 365 3, 325 
do 9, 380 2, 345 

| 
' 


It will be noted that while the savings per tow are greater for the larger 
tows, the unit savings per ton are greater for the 3,500-ton tow adopted in the 
The Army engineers’ report gives the comparison of costs under th 
most favorable operating conditions warranted by the limitations of the proposed 
A tow of five barges and 1,000 horsepower towboat is the best and mos! 


report. 


canal, 


economical unit for use on a waterway of the proposed dimensions and th 


connection 


$2, 52 


14, 9s! 


2» 4 


21, 98 


Savings 
per tow 
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most satisfactory and appropriate method of handling the prospective traffic. 
On the other hand a larger tow of from 7,000- to 14,000-ton pay load, if traffic 
were customarily obtainable in those larger units, would have a distinct advan- 
tage over a 3,500-ton tow upstream on the existing open Mississippi River route, 
so that the greater the departure from the optimum tow assumed in the report 
the less advantage there would be in using the proposed new route. For ex- 
ample: a five-barge tow, averaging 3,500-ton pay load (including return voyage) 
would obtain maximum economy from the use of the proposed Tombigbee- 
‘Tennessee route. On the open Mississippi a 2,000 horsepower towboat could be 
used to advantage to move 100 percent more cargo at 50 percent more cost. 
This type of 2,000-horsepower towboat could not exert its power on the proposed 
Tombigbee waterway, and could not handle any greater tow than a 1,000-horse- 
power towboat. The larger tow would move more economically on the open 
Mississippi but would simply have to be broken up into the five-barge units to 
navigate the proposed route with a more unfavorable comparison. 
H: R. ¥. 


(Exhibit 3 (the missing memorandum) is as follows :) 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
‘ FEeBRuARY 19, 1945. 
Subject : Tennessee-Tombigbee (Mississippi Sound). 

It is believed to be important to emphasize our instructions to Bottoms and 
Schulte to avoid unnecessary stirring up of prejudice, hostility, and adverse 
comment among existing water-carrier operators by injudicious inquiries. 

We want to get at the facts. 

Carrier representatives are prone to stick fast to their presently established 
routes and practices and to oppose new routes, facilities, cut-offs, etc., with the 
“let well enough alone” attitude, without investigating the possible advantages 
of the proposed changes. Their testimony on new projects is not, therefore, 
always reliable or disinterested, and they should be selected for interviews with 
discrimination. It would be embarrassing to collect testimony from operators, 
the large preponderance of which would be unfavorable, even though our surveys 
otherwise led us to favorable conclusions, 

BH. Ree. 

( Exhibit 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, and 4e is as follows :) 


FEBRUARY 20, 1945. 
Subject: General comments relative to the traffic movement on the Intercoastal 
Waterway between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. B. Bottoms. 


1. Reference is made to telephonic conversation this date between yourself 
and the undersigned. The DeBardeleben Coal Corp., Coyle Lines, will not 
be contacted. Every effort will be made to avoid indiscriminate interviews 
relative to the above-mentioned subject. However, in some cases it is very 
hard to determine the other person’s viewpoint until you have talked with 
him for a short time and then every attempt has been made to make a diplomatic 
exit without disclosing anything of a controversial nature. In this connection, 
everyone that the undersigned has conferred with to date has been very 
cooperative and in most instances have expressed a high regard for the Corps 
of Engineers and at least one (Mr. Guthans whose comments were previously 
reported but this particular comment was considered irrelevant to the subject, 
therefore, was not recorded in the résumé of the interview) stated that there 
was a move on to throw the river and harbor works of the engineers into a 
political set-up and he would guarantee a strenuous fight against that move 
by himself and all of his acquaintances who were interested in waterway 
developments. Mr. Guthans had particular reference to the move toward MVA, 
and so forth. There is no doubt in the undersigned’s mind that while his 
contacts and inquiries have been confined strictly to the problems of the 
Mississippi Sound, some of the parties so contacted will associate these inquiries 
with the Tombigbee project after they have had time to think the interview over. 
This is particularly true due to the fact that it is logical to believe that the 
problems of the sound are recognized as a vital criterion to the Tombigbee 
project by all operators in this locale. Also, in view of the fact that recently 
about 1,200 inquiries have been sent out relative to the Tombigbee project. 
rhe undersigned interviewed several people this date relative to the above 
subject and a résumé of their comments, and so forth, is given tn subsequent 
paragraphs, 
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2. Mr. H. B. Collins, superintendent of the Federal Barge Line docks at New 
Orleans, La. The undersigned contacted Mr. Collins primarily for the purpose 
ef obtaining his recommendation as to whom of the Federal Barge Line person 
nel to contact relative to the above subject. Mr. Collins suggested that I inter 
view Mr. D. P. Donzales, pilot on the tugboat Mobile, for information relative 
to the conditions across the sound and Mr. Marshall of the main office of the 
Federal Barge Line located in the International Building, New Orleans, La., 
relative to an estimate of line haul costs, Mr. Collins stated that he woul also 
recommend interviewing Mr. S. J. Delacruz, master of the afore-mentioned 
Mobile, but he was presently out of town. Mr. Collins stated that the tug 
Mobile was designed and constructed for navigating the sound. She draws S!, 
feet and is a twin screw, 1,200 horsepower. The Cordova (Federal Barge Line 
towboat used on the river) is sometimes used across the sound when the Mobil: 
is laid up for repair. However, the Cordova must await very favorable condi 
tions on the sound to afford a safe crossing. Mr. Collins has not ridden across 
the sound with a tow and, therefore, his knowledge is gathered from conversa 
tion only. 

3. Mr. Marshall of the main office of the Federal Barge Line, New Orleans 
La. After the undersigned requested costs relative to line haul across the sound, 
Mr. Marshall referred him to Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell was in conference and 
the undersigned was then referred to Mr. Macheau. Mr. Macheau assured the 
undersigned that if such costs were available it would be in his department 
but that he did not have the data in this form at the present time. I informed 
him that the Board did not desire to burden his office with too much study in 
this regard and asked him for an estimate of the costs based on his experiences. 
He stated that he would rather have some time to work up something on this 
and asked if he might mail same to me. I informed him that we were tempo 
rarily stationed at the Mobile district office and to mail such data as he desired 
to furnish to this office marked to the attention of Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 

4. Mr. D. P. Donzales, pilot on the Federal towhoat Mobile, which operates 
across the Mississippi Sound. Mr. Donzales had been with the Federal Barge 
Line since 1921 and has held pilots’ licenses since 1927. Substantially all of Mr. 
Donzales’ experiences have been confined to operations across the sound. The 
Mobile is not frequently used on the river. However, the Mobile has been used 
as far as 200 miles up the Warrior River. When used on the Warrior, the Mo 
hile tows up river style (pusher type) but the boat is designed for towing on a 
hawser. This gentleman is of the opinion that the modern tunnel type river 
towboat can be safely used across the sound but does not think the stern wheel 
type nor the old type with wooden housing, ete., could be used. Mr. Donzales 
states that the Lone Star Cement Co. owns a river type towboat which they 
use on the Tombighpe River but frequently use same for towing across the sound. 
This boat has twin 360 horsepower Diesel engine. The Lone Star Cement Co. 
also owns a 500 horsepower regular tug type boat which they use exclusively on 
the sound. It is this gentleman’s opinion that tugs such as presently used on 
the sound can successfully tow four or five average-size barges up the Mississippi 
River. Mr. Donzales stated that modern river towboats were structurally sound 
for navigating the Intracoastal Waterway but would have to be altered in minor 
ways such as adding a windlass, ete., on the bow for anchoring purposes; stern 
towing bits; and in some cases, raise the door sills. Relative to utilizing the 
various islands for harbors of refuge the gentleman Called attention to the fact 
that running into islands too closely is quite hazardous for the reason that winds 
change very fast and if caught too close to the island after the wind had changed 
“island-shoreward” the barges would be grounded. The gentleman believes that 
in most eases it is less hazardous to anchor the barges offshore and states that 
frequently they anchor the barges on the hawser line, pull out one barge and run 
into port. This is done to avoid towing all the barges off course when only one 
is designated for the port. Also, to avoid the difficulty of handling the entire tow 
in the port basin. The gentleman is of the opinion that in some places where the 
swells run in from a southeast wind, jetties would be of assistance as harbors 
of refuge. This is particularly true around Petit Bois and Dauphin Islands. 
Petit Bois Pass is the most hazardous of all the passes. Suflicient protection 
is available to get Petit Bois Pass (going eastward) but sometimes crossing this 
pass requires 10 to 12 hours delay. This gentleman is of the opinion that a storm 
signal on the Rigolets or just after leaving the lock at New Orleans would be of 
assistance to tugs that do not have radios. At the present there is a storm signal 
at the foot of Esplanade Avenue, New Orleans, La., but that all boats do not have 
an opportunity to see this, that is, the boats coming through the lock pass this 
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signal but a good many tows are made up at the lower end of the lock and con- 
sequently do not pass the signal, Relative to a storm signal on the Rigolets, 
this gentleman points out that should the signal indicate a storm the boats going 
east would have to return west about 10 miles for refuge. If the storm signals 
were placed in the industrial canal, they could tie up then without the necessity 
of making the “backrun.” The gentleman called attention to the fact that larger 
type barges were used on the Mississippi River than on the Warrior River due to 
the small locks on the latter river, consequently, Mississippi River type barges 
would be difficult to handle through the locks on the Warrior River. The afore- 
mentioned boats owned by the Lone Star Cement Co. are named Lone Star and 
Incor. The Lone Star is the tug type used almost exclusively on the sound 
while the Jncor is the company’s river towboat which is used frequently across 
the sound. Mr. Donzales states that the design for the Incor was copied from 
the design of a regular river type tunnel towboat with the exception of the addi- 
tion of stern towing bits and a windlass and anchor on the bow. The gentleman 
states that the lock at New Orleans is sometimes very congested, necessitating 
from 6 to 7 hours delay. The congested periods are usually after the break-up 
of bad weather when many tows have been waiting to proceed. 

5. Mr. H. A. Sawyer, vice president and manager for the Lone Star Cement 
Co., New Orleans, La. This gentleman stated that his pilots who would have 
first-hand information relative to my inquiries were out of town for a week or so. 
However, from his experiences he is of the opinion that the use of modern 
tunnel type river towboats across the sound would necessitate too many delays 
in awaiting favorable weather conditions. His company brings river equipment 
across the sound when operation requires same but are reluctant to do so. He 
stated that the /ncor was their river towboat and that they used this across 
the sound only when absolutely necessary. He states that the Incor could not take 
the rough passes around Dauphin and Petit Bois Islands with any amount of 
regularity for the reasons that these passes are frequently too rough. This gen- 
tleman believes that establishing harbors of refuge at intervals along the intra- 
coastal route would be beneiicial, but if jetties were constructed they would have 
to be of superstrength for his company to take a chance having their boats lay 
behind same during a very rough sea. Mr. Sawyer states that the tug owned 
by his company and used across the sound is not used on the river. Their equip- 
ment is not equipped with radio. The gentleman states that the company has 
very little damage to equipment due to the battering effect of barges in a rough 
sea, ete. Mr. Sawyer called attention to the fact that the barges owned by his 
company are equipped with rudders which are so constructed that they can be 
lifted with a windlass when use of same is not required. However, when going 
through a lock or bridge opening, ete., the rudders are let down and manned by 
deckhands to assist in the steering and preventing damages. (This seems to be 
unique equipment but according to Mr. Sawyer, the safety factor will justify the 
cost of installing the rudders.) Incidentally, Mr. Sawyer worked for the Illinois 
State Highway about the year 1917 or 1918 and was stationed at Cairo, Il, for 
some time, Consequently he seemingly has a great interest in the Mississippi River 
waterway. 

6. Mr. Augustus B. Harris, owner of the Augustus B. Harris & Sons Towing 
Co., New Orleans, La. Mr. Harris states that he usually tows four wooden barges 
With his tugs. He owns two deep-water tugs and two smaller boats. The larger 
two of his boats have 250 and $20-horsepower engines respectively and the 
smaller two have 165- and 120-horsepower engines. (Note: Mr. Harris contem- 
plates replacing the 120-horsepower engine with a 170-horsepower engine within 
the next 80 days). Mr. Harris states that either one of his four boats takes tows 
across the sound without difficulty. However, he does not permit his two small 
tugs to go out unless the weather is very favorable. Myr. Harris does not think 
the tunnel-type flat-bottom river towboat would be safe operating in the sound 
for the reason that they do not have enough freeboard. This, according to Mr. 
Harris, is especially true of the bow of these boats. Also, Mr. Harris is of the 
opinion that the flat-bottom tunnel types of towboat create considerable vacuum 
in the tunnel and when on rough water, the strain would be too great for the 
average type hull. Mr. Harris stated, however, that the semitug type that is 
how being used on the river could navigate the sound but the delays, necessitated 
by weather conditions, would be somewhat increased due to the use of the smaller 
type of tugs. Mr. Harris pointed out that delays were not always due to the 
limitations of the towing vessel but was a combination of the type of towing 
vessel and the type of barges towed. He called attention to the fact that if the 
barges were quite large and loaded heavily there was considerable more chance 
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of snapping the hawser or breaking the couplings and the tug could riot get nea 
the barge to make repairs during a heavy sea, ete. Mr. Harris does not thir 
that harbors of refuge would be very successful as the sand bottom shifts t 
much to afford the maintenance of a channel into same. Furthermore, thy 
gentleman does not believe jetties could withstand the pressure, etc. The ge 
tleman states that they now take advantage of the lee of the islands and hi 
does not think this could be improved to any great extent. He called attention 
the fact that there was one very bad shoal at Bay St. Louis known as the “Squar 
Handkerchief” shoal. Mr. Harris states that when tows run into bad weathe! 
just out of Mobile, they run into the Pascagoula River. Mr. Harris states that 
the stern wheel type of river boat would be unable to tow successfully across thy 
sound for the reason that the wheel would be in the way of the hawser lit 
and also, through the rough passes, the wheel would be out of the water quit: 
a bit of the time. Relative to the average line haul costs (exclusive of termin: 
or handling costs) Mr. Harris states that he estimates that his tugs will mak: 
five trips per month across the sound, The towing rate is SO cents per ton i 
cluding the return of the empty barge of which about 50 cents is actual cos 
This figure does not include furnishing the barge, hawser line, couplings, ete. If 
the towing includes furnishing of the barge, hawser, coupling, etc., the rate 
$1.06 per ton, including the return of the empty, of which about 76 cents is 
uctual cost. If the operator had a regular two-way load, that is loaded eas 
bound and westbound, the costs would decrease about 25 percent. 

7. In writing the above résumé of the various interviews the undersigned has 
attempted to convey the opinions and comments of the persons interviewed accord 
ing to their individual terininology without necessarily adhering to the principals 
of rhetoric. 

Howarp J. Scuuute, Engineer (Civil). 

Mr. Fatson. May I correct something I said. I am under oath. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; you want to make a correcting statement. 

Mr. Faison. When the request was made—something about a week 
ago, I think, for the second time—to go through this working file of 
mine, I had taken out some thirty-odd papers: there was one copy. 
because I did not have the original—there have been numerous papers 
taken out, but I took out the Schulte papers because I knew that 
would be the subject of discussion, and I took them over to the Chief's 
office to talk about them. These people asked me to let them go 
through and take out these particular papers; and the economist 
went through and designated, took out the papers and marked them 
to be taken out. He said there are two missing from the files and 
I want them. 

And I am going to ask your economist to corroborate my answer. 

Mr. Donne.iy. I think that what we are interested in is getting a 
copy of the document which the committee has requested. 

Mr. Fatson. But this was not requested. That is the point I want 
to make; this memorandum was not requested. There were two. | 
have my people here who were there when they made the request. 
‘They said there were two separate papers that they wanted. One was 
the Thompson letter, the Thompson report, and the other was the 
Schulte letters, and he got them. There was nothing, no mention 
about the memorandum, and I am sure that he will corroborate me on 
that. There has been no disposition to suppress the memorandum. 

If you remember, Mr. Chairman, the first day I conceded everything 
that counsel wished to say about it. There is nothing in that that 
I am the least bit ashamed of. I wrote it during this survey, and 
1 would write again today under the same situation. I think, as my 
testimony goes along, the committee will appreciate just the way we 
conduct these things, and why we wanted to cut off that type of inves 
tigation. That we followed up later by a memorandum. 
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Mt Mr. Donnetiy. Now, since we have the document, and each member 

“* of the committee has read it, I think it would possibly be helpful if 

ze | would pursue what is involved in this document. 

| he General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, has this question of papers being 

nt removed from the files been cleared up ? 

oat Mr. Donnetty. For my purpose, it has been cleared up. We had 

“ae constantly a series of telephone calls and personal visits made by the 

th staff of this committee to a number of your subordinates, including 

line Mr. Faison. We experienced extreme difficulty in getting the material 

‘aie which we asked for, and by persistent and constant checking with 

aie, Colonel Smyser, Colonel Cole, and, I understand, with Mr. Treadway, 

ij Mr. Mueller, Mr. Faison, and others, we were able, after much per- 

“os sistence, to get the documents which we knew from the investigators to 

If be in Mr. Faison’s file. 

ie General Pick. Did you get the papers that you wanted 7 

we Mr. Donne.iy. Yes: the ones that have been produced here for the 
first time today in response to the request made at the outset of this 

ay hearing, and there may be others. 

pals Mr. Faison. Mr. Chairman, I deny that that paper was requested, 


was mentioned until this hearing started 2 days ago and I immediately 
). began searching, and I remembered I read it, and 1 admitted what 
was in it, and I did find last night or yesterday afternoon; there has 
been no disposition to withhold anything, and, as you can see from 





eek the type of that memorandum, you can see we did not intend to. They 
ad have had these papers for 5 months, and they have had the second 

py. General Pick (interposing). Mr. Chairman, I would like to put 
ore the economist on the witness stand to testify as to exactly what hap- 
hat pened with respect to these papers, and I would like him to be sworn 
ef’ just like the rest of us. 


Mr. Cannon. The gentleman understands counsel represents the 








vO 
a a committee. It is not customary to swear counsel, nor is it customary 
aay) to swear members of the committee. That would be in effect trying 
nd the members of the committee. I think that 
General Pick (interposing). Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, 

ven as vou know. 
o 4 Mr. Cannon. T think the inquiry now pending relates to a matter— 
General Pick (interposing). As I say, Mr. Chairman, 1 am not 
_ tlawyer. We do not have counsel. TI am trying to clear up this one 

; | paper, and God knows T want the committee to have all the papers it 
est wants, 
wes Mr. Fatson. May I make this statement—I am under oath—that I 
the furnished all the papers asked for, as soon as I could physically 
‘am arrange to do so, and that particular paper was not asked for until 
ae the beginning of this hearing, and counsel himself mentioned it, and 
con | | conceded it, and immediately started a search for it. 
ing | 
hat Testimony or Atexis P. Bukovsky 
aa Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, may I call Mr. Bukovsky ? 
ss Your name is Alexis P. Bukovsky 
ty Mr. Buxovsxy. Yes. 


: Mr. Donnetiy. And on behalf of this committee. as a member of 
‘he investigative staff, have you not had occasion during the past year 
visit the office of Mr. Faison and to examine files of the Corps of 
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Engineers relative to the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway / 

Mr. Buxkovsky. Yes. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Will you relate to the committee at this time what 
interviews you had with Mr. Faison last week with respect to the 
document we are now inquiring about ? 

Mr. Buxovsky. I asked Mr. Faison’s clerk for copies of Mr. 
Schulte’s memorandum and for related matter, for related memo- 
randa, and Mr. Faison indicated that they were removed from the 
files and that he would make photostatic copies of these papers and 
furnish them to us. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, Mr. Bukovsky, in your interview and in your 
examination of the files in Mr. Faison’s office in 1950, did you have 
occasion to read the document I now hand you marked “Exhibit No. 
5” | indicating | ¢ 

Mr. BuKovsky. I believe I had, sir. 

Mr. Donnevty. Did you make a note of that document at the time 
you examined Mr. Faison’s files in 1950? 

Mr. Buxovsky. No: I did not make a special note, but I remember 
it was there. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now, after the photostats were produced last. Fri- 
day by the Office of the Chief of Engineers of the material which had 
been removed from Mr. Faison’s files and especially relating to Mr. 
Schulte’s operations, did you not tell me that was missing, notwith- 
standing you had seen it ? 

Mr. Buxkovsky. | did. 

General Pick. Did you ask Mr. Faison to get you a copy of that 
memorandum on the day when you came to the office ? 

Mr. Buxovsky. You mean the second time ? 

General Pick. Anytime. 

Mr. Buxovsky. I asked the first time for a photostat of Mr. Schulte’s 
memorandum and all related material. 

General Pick. Is that Mr. Schulte’s memorandum | indicating | ? 

Mr. Buxkovsky. No. I would classify that as related material. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I show the committee how definitely it is re 
lated. We were given a photostat from the same files which has been 
identified for the record as exhibit 4a through 4e. This document is 
dated February 20, 1945. It is a request by Mr. Schulte of the Corps 
of Engineers to Mr. E. E. Bottoms. This is what Mr. Bottoms re- 
ceived as a result of this missing memorandum, identified as exhibit 
5,and I read: 

(1) Reference is made to telephonic conversation this date between yourself 
and the undersigned. The DeBardeleben Coal Corp. Line will not be contacted 
Every effort will be made to avoid indiscriminate interviews relative to above 
inentioned subject. However, in some cases, it is very hard to determine the 
ether person’s viewpoint until you have talked with him. Every attempt has 
been made to make diplomatic exit without disclosing anything of a controversial 
nature. 

The subject at the top of this document is “General comments rela- 
tive to traffic movement on the Intracoastal Waterway between Mobile 
and New Orleans.” 

Exhibits 4a through 4e, from which I read the first few lines, re- 
sulted from production of the missing memorandum designated as 
exhibit 3, which the committee has read and which is in the record. 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bukovsky 
if he asked Mr. Faison for the Schulte letter? 
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Mr. Buxovsky. I think I answered that question before: that when 
I went to see Mr. Faison the first time I naked him for Mr. Schulte’s 
memorandum and the related material. 

General Pick. Mr. Faison, did Mr. Bukovsky ask you for the 
Schulte letter and related material ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. I do not recall the related material. He identified 
two things he wanted, the Schulte letters and the Thompson papers, 
which we have furnished. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to produce 

Mr. Fatson (interposing). They were not together in my files and 
never have been together in my files. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record at 
this point that no specific communication has been addressed to the 
Chief of Engineers for the production or the furnishing or repro- 
duction of any of this material. All of this has been carried on in a 
most informal manner, and I have only heard about it after the facts. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is Colonel Smyser your executive officer ? 

General Pick. He is. 

Mr. Donnetty. This request was made initially to Colonel Smyser, 
your executive officer. We did not want to trouble you, with your 
many responsibilities, with requests for data from the files. We did 
what we thought was the appropriate and reasonable thing in direct- 
ing our inquiry to the executive officer. . 

General Pick. The point I am making, Mr. Chairman, is that 
there has been a considerable amount of looseness used in what re- 
quests were made, and I do not know of any written memorandum, 
letter, or any memorandum more than the telephone calls, except that 

understand that Mr. Bukovsky went to the Board of Rivers and 
Harbors and contacted Mr. Faison and asked him for some informa- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, that is all I know about it. 

Mr. Donneiy. I would like to proceed with the subject at hand 
here and the subject matter here in these documents, if I may. 





Inrerviews Wiru Surprers AND CARRIERS 


Mr. Faison, Mr. Schulte, an engineer of the corps, was sent to 
Mobile and to New Orleans in the early months of 1945 for the express 
purpose, as the representative of the Corps of Engineers, of inter- 
viewing barge operators in New Orleans and Mobile; was he not ? 

Mr. Faison. No. 

Mr. Donnetiy. He was not? 

Mr. Fatson. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What was his mission ? 

Mr. Faison. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What was his mission ? 

Mr. Fatson. His mission was to serve on the staff of Mr. Bottoms in 
contacting shippers and carriers. Now, then, Mr. Bottoms also had 
the responsibility of contacting the barge lines. The responsibility 
to contact barge lines was taken away from my Division and given 
over to the Engineering Division, and Mr. Bottoms had a perfect 
right to assign Mr. Schulte to anything he wanted; but, as I stated, 
he wasn’t sent there for that purpose. He was not. I did not know 
his qualifications. Ife was one of the first statistical men who was 
accustomed to go out and make contacts with shippers and barge lines. 


4 
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Mr. Donne.tty. On Tuesday when we opened the hearings, Mr. 
Faison, you identified Mr. Schulte as a clerk ? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Later on you said he was actually an engineer? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bottoms is your assistant ; is he not ? 

Mr. Faison. He is mine in this case. He was not; and Mr. Bottoms 
was brought over from the Arkansas survey and put in charge of this 
survey as my assistant and also as the Engineering Division’s assist 
ant. He has had a dual role. 

Mr. Donne.uy. In this case we are speaking about, Mr. Bottoms 
went to Mobile; did he not ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And Mr. Bottoms reported back to you; did he not / 

Mr. Faison. He reported to me and also to the Chief of the En- 
gineering Division. 

Mr. Donne.iy. We understand that. When Mr. Schulte, the en- 
gineer, went to Mobile and New Orleans, it was for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the barge operators, who actually were 
operating in New Orleans and Mobile, thought they would use the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee route. That was the ultimate purpose, but Mr. 
Schulte’s inquiry was narrowed down to the question of what the 
operating conditions were from New Orleans to Mobile across the 
Mississippi Sound; is that correct ? 

Mr. Faison. I cannot answer that question; I was never down there. 
I think, if you care to have him, Mr. Bottoms can answer it. He has 
been sworn. 


Possrpmuitry or Diverston or Mississuprt River Barcre TRAFFIC TO 
'TOMBIGBEE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bottoms? 

Mr. Borroms. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Were you in Mobile in February 1945? 

Mr. Borroms. That is right. 

Mr. Donnevty. Did you have any supervisory responsibility over 
Engineer Schulte? 

Mr. Borroms. I did. 

Mr. Donne.tty. What instructions did you give him with respect to 
his interviews of the barge operators in New Orleans and Mobile? 

Mr. Borvoms. As I recall he was instructed to determine from the 
various barge-line operators whether or not river-type equipment was 
suitable for use on Mississippi Sound, 

Mr. Donnetty. That is correct, sir. 

Now, the whole purpose of the Tombigbee project, or one of. the 
main purposes, is to ascertain whether river-type barges, towboats, 
and tugboats that move down the Mississippi to New Orleans could 
economically under operating conditions proceed 156 miles across 
Mississippi Sound and up to Mobile, and then on their return voyage 
to the north use the Tombigbee waterway, is that correct ? 

Mr. Borroms. That is one of the concepts. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, sir. So that, when Mr. Schulte made his 
interviews with the barge operators he was seeking to ascertain operat- 
ing conditions specifically at New Orleans and Mobile, was he not? 
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Mr. Borroms. Through the sound. 
Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, sir. 
Who is F. M. Rodemacher, section head, permit navigation and 
safety section, Mobile district office, is he with the Corps of Engineers ¢ 
} Mr. Borroms. He was. 
Mr. Donne.ty. Was he with the Corps of Engineers in 1945? 
Mr. Borroms. As I recall he was; he was retired a few months after 
S that. 
s Mr. Donnetty. I see. 
Now, in regard to Mr. Schulte’s interview with these barge operators 
he submitted daily reports to you, did he not, in writing? 
s Mr. Borroms. Well, periodically. I do not know whether they 
were each day or not. 
Mr. Donnetiy. Well, I have those reports here, and, gentlemen of 





} the committee, so that you may know the relevancy of the reports: 
" The question is whether barges and towboats and tugboats which 

come down the Mississippi to New Orleans can traverse the 156 miles 
\- from New Orleans to Mobile, and how much it would cost them to tra- 
yf verse that stretch of water from New Orleans on the Gulf Intracoastal 
‘e Waterway across Mississippi Sound from New Orleans to Mobile, 
1e for the purpose of determining whether the engineers’ estimate of the 
r. cost per ton for that haul is 37 cents, which the engineers have told 
1e Congress that it is. In the table which we find in the 1945 House 
1e Document No. 486, you will find at page 147 of your hearing book, 

table 18 at the top of the page, and vou look down the column headed 
. “Proposed rate,” and you find New Orleans to Mobile, and the line- 
AS haul cost per ton in cents is $0.37366, roughly 37 cents to traverse that 


waterway. 
(The table is as follows:) 


Tas_e No, 18.—Line-haul costs of barge transportation on selected sections of the 
Mississippi River system, Mississippi Sound, and the proposed Tombigqbee- 
Tennessee waterway, based on 1939 operations 


Line-haul 





Section | cost per 
ton 
el d ae Se ae: 
Existing route: | 

Morgan City to Plaquemine. - i anand ___..-|  $0.08375 
Plaquemine to Cairo ; ‘ 7 : me at 1. 78573 
New Orleans to Cairo , i a ; endapel ) ae 

to Baton Rouge to Cairo Sates a=|.. 5. emeen 
Cairo to dam No. 53 : i | 03716 
Dam No. 53 to Paducah bpeitin ae ‘ ’ a oo----| . 04337 

| : Proposed route | 

ie Morgan City to New Orleans_.-- Bee re ees Sark bash pairs hap hceoeewenel . 14806 

TAS Baton Rouge to New Orl-ans : 2 ated . 10804 
New Orleans to Mobile. - ‘ Se 5 bincesinds ; . 3B Hi— 
Mobile to Paducah os ‘ . 80014 
Paducah to dam No. 43 : . 04337 

j Dam No. 53 to Cairo ‘ ‘ . 01440 

he | mec 

Ut » + . . . 

ud | Mr. Donnetiy. Now, that is one of the basic factors in the eco- 

nae nomic ratio that has been worked up by the Corps of Engineers for this 

a0 project. It was used by the corps to compute the savings purported 

g A 


to be enjoyed on the proposed project, as shown in the following table 
ontained in the corps’ 1945 report : 
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TABLE 19.—Typical savings per ton in line-haul costs via proposed Tombighec 
Tennessee waterway as alternative route to upstream movement on the lowe) 
Mississippi River 


Line-haul cost per ton 
Savings per 


Origin Destination Via Tom- | T vaibigb. 
| wr —_—a a ym- 7) rbee 
| Via Missis bigbee- | Tennessee 
sippi Tennessee 

Morgan City, La Paducah, Ky - $1. 95 $1.41 | $0. 54 
0 Cairo, M TRS 1. 87 1.47 } . 40 
Baton Rouge, La : Paducah, Ky 1.82 1.37 | 45 
: Do Cairo, Nl 1.74 1. 43 | | 
New Orleans, La Paducah, Ky 2.10 1. 26 S4 
Do Cairo, 2.02 1.32 70 


Oprerattne Conpirions From New Orveans ro Monite Across 
Mississipr1 SouND 


As indicated on Tuesday of this week, we have all of the photostats 
of these interviews, at least we understand we have, and to save the 
time of the committee rather than reading from all of them, 1 would 
like to insert them all in the record, and to read from direct quotations 
in them, if I may. 

(The entire group of photostats are printed below in the appendix.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. The first interview we have is that of Mr. Rode- 
macher of the Mobile district office, Corps of Engineers, with Mr. 
Harry G. Locke, retired, concurring. Mr. Bottoms, who was Mr. 
Locke ¢ 

Mr. Borroms. Mr. Locke, as I recall, either had just retired or was 
to be retired as a captain with the engineer department at Mobile, 
captain of a boat. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The report with respect to this interview with 
Messrs. Rodemacher and Locke was rendered February 14, 1945, by 
Engineer Schulte to Mr, Bottoms, and we have this quotation : 

Relative to harbors of refuge, it is the opinion of the above-mentioned gentle- 
men that these would be unnecessary for the reason that ports sufficient in depth 
and width to harbor the towing vessels are available about every 20 miles on 
the coast and the barges could be anchored just outside of said ports with a 
reasonable degree of safety in the average blow. Winds of a higher velocity 
than average would be reported sufficiently in advance to afford the taking of a 
necessary precaution by operators, such as delaying the trip, etc. The frequency 
of these necessitated delays could not be estimated. In this connection, attention 
was invited to the fact that at one time the construction of a refuge harbor 
on Dauphin Island was contemplated by the Coast Guard but later abandoned. 

Dauphin Island, Mr. Bottoms, is one of the chain of islands form 
ing the south boundary of Mississippi Sound ; is it not 4 

Mr. Borroms. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Are there any harbors of refuge on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway traversing Mississippi Sound between New Orleans 
and a point directly below Mobile Bay ¢ 

Mr. Borroms. Do you have reference, sir, to the memorandum you 
just read, that type of harbor refuge, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Donnewty. Is there more than one type of harbor of refuge / 

Mr. Borroms. Well, I believe the report of the memorandum indi- 
cates that there are harbors on the Mississippi Sound to which the) 
could go for refuge. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Now, the question is, Are there any harbors of 
refuge on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway between New Orleans and 
Mobile ? 

Mr. Borroms. As such? 

Mr. Donnetiy. As such. 

Mr. Borroms. I cannot answer that off-hand. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Fatson. No, I cannot; except to say that all of the harbors there 
are harbors of refuge. 

General Pick. What are the harbors there, Mr. Faison? 

Mr. Faison. They are Gulfport, Biloxi, Pascagoula, and Pass Chris- 
tian. That is all protected there for the 26 miles |indicating| that is 
all in protected canals, 

Mr. Donnetty. In other words, the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
between New Orleans and the point directly south of Mobile Bay is 
pre tected 2 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetvy. Is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. All right, sir. 

General Pick. You did not answer the question fully. 

Mr. Donnetty. The total distance from New Orleans to Mobile on 
this Gulf Intracoastal Waterway system runs 130 miles from New 
Orleans, running east ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. To a point in Mississippi Sound at the mouth of 
Mobile Bay, south of Mobile. 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetry. Then there is in there a space of 26 miles up Mobile 
Bay from that point to Mobile. 

Mr. Faison. That is the ship channel, light-draft traffic hugs the 
shore. 

General Pick. It night be well to bring out, Mr. Chairman, just 
exactly what he means by hugging the coast. That line comes out 
there and goes right up the main channel. That is not the correet 
location of the Intracoastal Canal. It comes across that bend, and 
comes into the sound. It does not go out there and go up into the 
main channel, but hugs the shore. 

This Intracoastal Canal comes across here {indicating on map] and 
then cuts through this point here and comes up the shore line, not 
up in the center of the harbor. 

Mr. Donne.iy. General, while you are here, I have an official map 
of the Corps of Engineers which bears directly on what you are now 
saying. I offer this as charts Nos. 3 and 4, showing the course of the 
Gulf Intracoastal Canal, and invite your attention, General, to chart 
No. 4 which shows the Gulf Intracoastal Canal, and then shows the 
Mobile Ship Canal. 

(Nore.—These charts are printed earlier in the hearings.) 

Mr. Donneiy. I would like to ask you whether or not that does not 
approximate the same line on the big map which we have here that you 
just pointed to? 

General Pick. It does on this map, but I am positive it cuts off this 
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Mr. Donnewiy. Is what you just looked at, chart No. 4 an official 
map of the Corps of Engineers ¢ 

General Pick. It is. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Thank you, General. 

General Pick. I would like to point out while I am up here that 
the Intracoastal Canal from New Deleums across the sound comes oii! 
through the canal from the industrial basin at New Orleans off the 
Mississippi, and goes through land all the way out to Pass Christian, 
and then it goes into Mississippi Sound. 

The reason I know this, Mr. Chairman, is I surveyed this route 
myself, and I made a personnal survey of it. Then if follows throug), 
the sound inside of this chain of islands across here [indicating]. 

The harbors that they were talking about were well-established 
harbors here at Pass Christian, Gulfport, and Pascagoula, and, of 
course, they are harbors of refuge. 

The point that the counsel is making, and I think it is one that 
should be cleared up, he is talking about harbors of refuge having 
been built along this chain of islands across here | indicating on map|. 
I know of no harbors of refuge having been built along this chain of 
islands. 

Mr. Donnetiy. While you are there at the map, may I ask you this 
question—— 

General Pick (interposing). Now, then, I would like to have a check 
made as to the mileage across the sound. Do you recall that figure ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. It is 104 miles to the bay, I think. 


Possipiniry or ConGcestion at New Orireans Lock 


Mr. Donnetty. General, while you were at the map, you referred to 
the lock here just outside of New Orleans. What is the name of that 
lock, sir? Is it known as the industrial canal lock ? 

General Pick. The industrial canal lock, I believe. 

Mr. Donnetty. What is the size of that lock, is it 75 by 640 feet / 

General Pick. It is a ship-canal lock built by the city of New 
Orleans. I do not know the dimensions of it. It was not-built as a 
barge-line-canal lock. It was built as a ship lock to get into the inner 
basin. They have developed an inner basin harbor there, and when 
the Intracoastal Canal was authorized and built the route went throug! 
that lock. 

Mr. Donneiiy. Now, General, with respect to the lock, any rive: 
barges that would come down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and 
then cross the Gulf Intracoastal Canal from New Orleans to Mobile 
would have to go through that lock, would they not ? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. The inner basin canal lock 
there is a ship lock, as I say. The canal comes up across the rive! 
there and goes into the river and then into the canal on the sout! 
side of the river there in the Intracoastal Canal. The new lock there 
now is 110 by 600. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is a new lock? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnet_y. When was that constructed ? 

General Pick. Harvey lock was constructed, I do not know—I got 
it designed in 1928 or 1929. It was built shortly after that. In 
addition to that a new lock has just been built just below that becaus 
there is so much lock traffic there that one lock won’t carry it, and 
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the new lock which has not been put in operation, but is completed 
now, is 110 by 600. 

Mr. Donnetiy. These new locks you are pointing to run south of 
New Orleans, going down the Mississippi to the mouth of the Passes? 

General Pick. Oh, no, into the Intracoastal Canal, which goes across 
here [indicating }. 

Mr. Donneuiy. You are pointing to the west. We are considering 
the Gulf Intracoastal Canal running from New Orleans to the east. 

General Pick. There is no lock on the Gulf Coast Intracoastal Canal 
running east from New Orleans. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General I have here a statement from the 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., are you familiar with that 
organization ¢ 

General Pick. Yes, sir; I know of them. 

Mr. Donnewiy. That organization represents a large number of 
barge operators, operators on inland waterways, does it not? 

General Pick. i do not know how many they represent. They do 
represent, I suppose, a number of them. Ido not know how many. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, General, the American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., have pointed out on page 9 of their special bulletin No. 6, which 
relates exclusively to the proposed ‘Tennessee-Tombigbee River water- 
way, that the industrial canal lock of 75 by 640 at New Orleans would 
be extremely congested if the proposed Tombigbee waterway were 
built and would result in serious delays in the movement of tows from 
New Orleans to Mobile. Do you agree with that 4 

General Pick. No, sir; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Donne.uy. Why don’t you, General ? 

General Pick. Because I do not think it would. That great big 
lock there is not used so much because most of the ships that come 
into the harbor at New Orleans have about 12 miles of docks to dock 
and unload their cargo from in the river and when they go into the 
lock and go through the lock to get into the inner basin, then it takes 
time, and it costs them money. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General, may I ask you a categorical question ? 

General Pick. I do not know how much other tonnage has moved 
up there, but when I used to be district engineer at New Orleans not 
many ships went in there. 

Mr. Donnetiy. But if the proposed Tombighbee waterway were 
constructed, and river traftic from the Mississippi were to move from 
New Orleans across the sound, across the Intracoastal Canal to Mo- 
bile, there would be considerable congestion at this lock, would there 
not ¢ 

General Pick. That would be only relative. I do not know how 
much congestion you would have there. That would be probably less 
on an average than the inner passage had for an integrated tow, for 
the amount of tonnage that we have discussed in this report. I do 
not think it would be anything serious. 


COMPOSITION OF AN INTEGRATED TOW 


Mr. Donneutiy. Now, General, what do you mean by the type of 
integrated tow: how many barges, how many tons, and how many 
towboats or tugboats 

General Pick. Since we are testifying in certain language I would 
like toask Mr. Faison to answer that question. 
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Mr. Fatson. I have in mind the kind of integrated tow that travels 
uow on the Mississippi River system. The most efficient tow that I 
know of, and the trend of the shipbuilding is toward it, consists of 
about three barges of 290 by 50 feet with a capacity of about 3,000 
tons each—I think it is 2,900 tons, except in an integrated tow the 
middle barge is square-ended and carries more tonnage, so that a 
tow of three barges, 290 feet long by 50 feet wide carries about 9,000 
tons. 

I happen to know about those tows because I have ridden a couple 
of times on them to see how they operate, and they can make lockage 
of the 110 by 600 foot standard locks that we expect to have here on 
this waterway and all of the waterways up in the central part of the 
country, they can make lockage without a double trip, a very efficient 
operation. They can also navigate every one of those locks we are 
proposing, they can go into this lock that he is speaking of, the indus- 
trial canal lock in two sections. It would require, I imagine they 
would have to push two barges in and then put them through and 
then push two others through, but there is very little difference in 
elevation there. They do not have to wait. 


COMPUTATIONS BY ENGINEERS OF LINE-HAUL COSTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, I have here the work sheets of Dr. 
Kelso, which resulted in the figures which the members of the com- 
mittee see in table 18 on page 147 of the hearings. Who is Dr. Kelso? 

Mr. Fatson. Dr. Kelso was Chief of the Research Branch of the 
Economics Division of the Board. Before that he was Assistant Chief 
of Economics of the Board for Investigation and Research for Trans- 
portation for the Government. He was a qualified waterways econ- 
omist, recognized as outstanding by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission economists. 

Unfortunately, he died some 2 years ago, and I am having the 
burden of having to explain, of going back and explaining these de- 
tatls that I know are right now and were right then, but it takes me 
quite some little time to do it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you recognize this as one of Dr. Kelso’s work 
sheets ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. I can’t say that I recognize it as that. In fact, I see 
someone else’s initials up there, they are “J. McM.” However, I 
imagine if it is Dr. Kelso's, if you tell me what you are trying to prove 
I can concede it because you are talking about 1945 and 1951 all 
in one sentence. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The reason I am talking about 1945 is that the 
savings per line-haul ton in these tables now before the committee are 
based upon Dr. Kelso’s work sheets back before the 1945 table was 
constructetl; is not that correct ? 

Mr. Farson. Yes. 

Mr. Donne.iy. So that there will be no confusion about them, let 
me say to the committee that these were produced pursuant to a re- 
quest of the committee to produce the work sheets of Dr. Kelso from 
the files of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Fatson. I do not identify them as such. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, who can identify them so there will be no 
confusion about it ? 

Mr. Faison. I do not know. 
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Mr. Donne.iy. These came from your own files, did they not? 

Mr. Faison. I can’t identify them—if you could see that stack of 
files, and you are asking me to identify penciled work sheets; I can- 
not do it. I have no doubt—if you say you found them, I am not going 
to contest it. 

Mr. Donnetty. I would like to have these work sheets identified 
for the record as 5-A through 5 whatever letter it is, so that there 
will not be any question about them. 

General Pick. There is a man’s name on here by the name of Mc- 
Manus. Here is Kelso on one of these. 

Mr. Faison. I will identify them as a unit. Some have Dr. Kelso’s, 
and some have McManus’ name on them. 

Mr. Donnexuy. It is recognized by Mr. Faison that some of these 
were Dr. Kelso’s work sheets, and they were produced pursuant to 
that request. 

Mr. Faison. I can identify two of them, Mr. Chairman. I believe, 
in order to save time, it would be well if 1 conceded what the gen- 
tleman is trying to prove, which is that the costs that were introduced 
into the report in 1945 represented the situation as it was then. I 
will gladly concede that, to back up this table 18. 

Mr. Donnetty. All right, sir. bet the reporter mark these. Have 
you kept them in order? 

Mr. Faison. No, sir; I am moving them around because I am try- 
ing to get Dr. Kelso’s here among the others. 

(‘The documents above referred to were thereupon marked “Exhibits 
5—A, 5-B, 5-C, 5-D, 5-E, 5-F, 5-G, 5-H, and 5 3 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Pa dy 1 would like the committee to under- 
stand that all of this whole file are scratch sheets. We were trying out 
one calculation after another, and part of us were in Washington, 
and part in Mobile, and ordinarily we would have talked these out 
across a desk. Instead of that we were sending them back and forth, 
and so that is here on paper. While I am w illing to back up anything 
we did, and anything in that file as showing that we did it proper ly, 
competently, and conscientiously, I do say ‘that if an investigator is 
trying to find something that contradicts something else that it would 
be an investigators’ paradise, because we got everything in there, in- 
cluding the scratch sheets when we st arted, and we were trying to 
get at the right answer. 

Mr. Donne iy. 1 am not looking for something to contradict some- 
thing else. I am looking for, and I explained in the beginning, the 
work sheets that resulted in the table contained in House Document 
486, table 18 which was furnished to Congress by the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers. : 

Mr. Faison. I will say after we got through going through the 
scratch sheets we found we had a most accurate table representing 
conditions as they were then, and I stand behind them. 

Mr. Donne ty. I think, Mr. Faison, the committee will hear more 
frequently that the barge operators did not say 37 cents from New 
Orleans to Mobile, as computed by the engineers in table 18, but they 
said $1, and if they had a load on‘a return barge it was reduced 2 
percent, or to a 75 cents total, rather than the 37 cents shown os 


table 18. 
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Mr. Faison. If he is going to read only the favorable comments ou: 
of those letters, there are any number of other things there whic! 
should be included. 

Mr. Kerr. You want to put in all of the letters ? 

Mr. Fatson. I certainly do. 

Mr. Kerr. All right; put them in the record. 

(As indicated previously, all these reports from Engineer Schulte 
are printed below in the appendix. ) 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask you this: Whether all of these calcula 
tions were not predicated upon the movement of eight barges consisting 
of 3,500 revenue tons down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and the: 
back up the Mississippi from New Orleans to upstream points, fo: 
the cost per ton on the Mississippi, and then on using the propose: 
waterway projected on the same tonnage, 3,500 revenue tons, acros 
Mississipp! Sound from New Orleans to Mobile and back up the 
proposed waterway: is that not correct? 

Mr. Farson, I will say that is not a correct statement. I will say 
this, however, and I think you will be satisfied with what I say, that 
was used as one typical tow representing this kind of traffie that 
existed, but they have all kinds of barges. They have standard barges: 
the eight barges you are asking about are standard 175 by 26 barges. 
and each one has about 800 tons capacity. The other standard is five 
barges of about 195 by 35 feet carrying about 1,200 to 1.300 tons each. 
Those were the standards, the prevailing standards. They have any 
combination of them, and we tried both the eight barges and fiv: 
barges—the large size, or jumbos, they were called—and we got the 
same results practically by either one. 

Mr. DonnELLY. Now, the members of the committee saw on Tuesday 
in the 1943 House hearings the figures published by the Corps of 
<ngineers and submitted by Colonel Feringa to the committee at that 
time. 

Mr. Fatson. But not on this projeect—— 

Mr. DonnELLY (interposing). If we must identify them further, 
here are the 1943 hearings. It was on this project. The reporter has 
borrowed it, but I have in my hand here the basis of what was printed 
by the committee; that is a table submitted by Colonel Feringa in 
1943. I will read this document dated November 3, 1943, and I will 
ask the reporter to mark it Exhibit 6~-A—B-C, and I will read different 
remarks from it: 

The following computations are based on the average performance of a repre 
sentative tow of one 1,200-horsepower Diesel towboat and eight barges of various 
standard types and dimensions loaded with a typical mixed cargo, at 55 percent 
load factor, of 3,500 revenue tons. 

(The matter referred to was marked “Exhibits 6—A, 6—B, and 6-C.”) 

Mr. DonneLLy. Do you want to make a statement, Mr. Faison? 

Mr. Fatson. This estimate that was put in by Colonel Feringa in 
1943 was based on a project proposed in 1939, using locks of smaller 
size than this project. We have been discussing there locks 450 by 
75 feet, I think, which was the original plan, and all of those caleula- 
tions were made as of that date for that type of project. 

The calculations that are in the 1945 report which we have been 
discussing up to now are made on the basis of a full standard-sized 
lock, 600 by 110 feet, which these tows we have been talking about in 
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here can make in one lockage, which later I will explain, since they are 
bringing up the modern towboats and integrated tows which can also 
use this canal. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now, Mr. Faison, we are not talking about the 10 
locks on the Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway from Demopolis up to 
Pickwick Pool on the Tennessee River. Those locks, as you say, are 
now increased to 110 by 600 feet, but before the tow gets up to those 
locks it must cross Mississippi Sound from New Orleans to Mobile; 
is not that correct ¢ 

Mr. Faison. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the question now is whether eight barges of 
},000 tons each can go across from New Orleans to Mobile for the cost 
shown in the table in 1945 of the engineers, 57 cents a ton; that is the 
question now before the committee. 

Mr. Faison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You have identified a 3,500 tow as typical. I have 
here the 1943 hearings now to which I have referred, and the same 
quotation I read from Colonel Feringa’s report, which was identified 
as 6-A, appears verbatim at page 28 of the 1943 heari ings of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on the w aterway connecting the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers, Ala. and Miss. 


MovEMENT ON Gur InrracoastaL CANAL From TEexaAs AND FLORIDA 
To MosiLze 


Now, Ihave here further evidence from the Corps of Engineers that 
5,000 tons is a factor and must be considered, because it 1s the basis of 
their caleulations. 

| have a document dated June 20, 1949, which is addressed to the 
Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, the Resident 
Member , Board of Engineers ‘for Rivers and Har bors, Tombigbee- 
iennessee Waterway with reference to a request from Congressman 
Ktankin for barge tow costs. 

In response to verbal request from Mr. Frank Heller, listed below are estimated 

irge-tow costs, based on an assumed 3,500-ton tow, from Carrabelle, Fla., and 
Brownsville, Tex., to Cairo, I., Paducah, Ky., and the junction of the Tennessee 
River and the new waterway, which may be furnished to Congressman Rankin— 

\nd at this point I would like to insert them in the record. 

Here is the point: 

In the opinion of the board staff, these figures are completely hypothetical, 
since ho prospective commerce is known that will be available for barge movement 

5,900-ton tows, in either direction, between the points specified. 

(The document above referred to was marked “Exhibit 7,” and is as 
follows:) 

JUNE 20, 1949. 
fo: The Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 
from: The Resident Member, Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
te: Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway—Request from Congressman Rankin for 
barge-tow costs. 

In response to verbal request from Mr. Frank Heller, listed below are estimated 

‘ge-tow costs, based on an assumed $3,500-ton tow, from Carrabelle, Fla., and 
brownsville, Tex., to Cairo, Ill., Paducah, Ky., and the junction of the Tennessee 
Kiver and the new waterway, which may be furnished to Congressman Rankin: 





| 
: | Cost via 
i Oot va T Average 
Fron T iscicsipni. | ,Lommessee- | sob itt 
o — | Tombigbee, | pwr 
per ton } ° 
gta . — - | ——— n 4 
Brownsville, Tex Cairo } $3.72 | $3. 32 $0. 4 
Paducah he 3.80 | 3. 26 | 4 
. | Tennessee-Tombigbee junction | 4.12 | 2.98 | 1.14 
Carrabelle, Fla Cairo x | 3.35 1.91 1.44 
Paducah ‘ $3.4 3.43 | 1.85 | 1. 58 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction 3.75 1.58 2.17 


In the opinion of the Board staff, these figures are completely hypothetical, 
since no prospective commerce is known that will be available for barge move 
ment in $,500-ton tows, in either direction, between the points specified. 

HANNIs. 

Mr. DonneEtty. So that the committee has the full facts, I have put 
in the record a map of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, and the com 
mittee will note from examination of that map that Brownsville, Tex., 
is on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, and that Carrabelle, Fla., is 
also on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 

Now, I would like to read something on the subject of harbors of 
refuge. 

Colonel Porrer. Mr. Donnelly, since I was the addressee of that 
letter by title, would you mind pointing out to the committee where 
Brownsville, Tex., and Carrabelle, Fla., are, and bring out the fact 
that no claim of traffic from those two points via the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee has ever been made? 

Mr. Donnetiy. I would be glad to do it. We are now talking 
about the movement of a 3.500 tow on the basis of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway, and I will show this to the members as we go along. 
Here | indicating | is Brownsville over here, and here is New Orleans, 
and this is the Corps of Engineers’ map. You can see Brownsville, 
going on the Gulf Intracoastal Canal to New Orleans. Carrabelle is 
here in Florida, somewhere in the neighborhood of Apalachicola, 

Now, the point before the committee is the movement of 3,500-ton 
tows across Mississippi Sound, which is exposed to the seas, and if 
3,500 tons cannot move on the Gulf Intracoastal Canal at other points. 
it cannot move at this point between New Orleans and Mobile. 

Colonel Porrer. You see it says there is no tonnage to move; it can- 
not move. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kerr. All these estimates you are talking about are based upon 
some other work being done in order that they can carry so much 
traflic up that river? 

Mr. Donnetiy. On the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee. 

Mr. Kerr. It is an estimate that if certain things could happen, 
they could do certain things ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, Judge; in order that the economic ratio be 
established, we have the proposed annual cost. of this project in the 
amount from the engineers, which T have right here. ‘The engineer= 
estimate the total Federal cost of this project—they did in 1945—at 
$116,000,000, and then we break that down to achieve this ratio we 
are speaking of, which must be met in erder to justify the project, a 
figure of $5,745,000, which is the Federal annual cost. That is the 
cost, year by year, throughout the life of the project. 
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This is the engineers’ standard procedure. They take the tonnage 
they think they will move and multiply it by table 18, which is the 
savings table, to get the savings. 

Mr. Forp. I think that you should ask, or the engineers should 
volunteer on their own part, as to whether or not there is any differ- 
ence between the tonnage from Brownsville to Carrabelle and tonnage 
from New Orleans to Mobile. I think that has some relevance. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. The points are from Carrabelle and Brownsville, 
two separate places. Carrabelle is east and Brownsville is west. It 
is from them, respectively, to Cairo and Paducah. It is not from 
Brownsville to Carrabelle. 

Mr. Forp. If I misinterpreted the point, I would like clarification, 
either by questions from you or by answers from the corps. 

Colonel Porrer. May I make a statement on that? I would like the 
committee to decide, in view of the personalities involved, whether 
they want this on the record after I finish, or not. 

Mr. Rasavr. Put it on the record. 

Colonel Porrer. The request for this information on the movement 
of tonnage from Brownsville, which is almost at the Mexican border 
line on the west, and Carrabelle, which is near here [indicating], and 
is the eastern end of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, the movement 
of traffic from here at Brownsville up the Tennessee-Tombigbee, or 
traflic from here |indicating| up the Tennessee-Tombigbee, those 
figures were requested by the man whose name has been given. We 
are required to answer requests of Congressmen for data, but no 
part of such movement has ever been included in the justifications 
for the Tennessee-Tombigbee, and the Corps of Engineers has not, to 
my knowledge, ever contemplated the movement of traffic from either 
Brownsville or Carrabelle up the Tennessee-Tombigbee. The data 
on the distances are a service that we have performed, but we are not 
standing upon them for a movement of traflic. It is feasible, physi- 
cally feasible, but we have not contemplated the movement of such 
traflic. 

Mr. Donnetty. Colonel Potter, in the estimate of tonnage which 
might move up the Tennessee-Tombigbee proposed waterway, you 
included 400,000 tons of phosphate rock from Florida; did you not ¢ 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. And Carrabelle is in Florida, is it not ? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes. 

Mr. Donneuiy. And the source of phosphate rock is in Florida, east 
of Carrabelle; is it not? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetry. Yes. 

Mr. Fatson. But there is no claim of it coming by barge from 
Florida to this canal. It could not come by barge. 

Mr. Donnetry. Is not Carrabelle on the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes. 

Mr. Donneniy. Exactly. Are you telling the committee now that 
joint rail-haul movement need be made to get the phosphate rock 
from Florida to a point up north on the Tennessee River? 

Mr. Fatson. No; I am saying that a combination ocean vessel- 
barge is by far the most economical, and is what was contemplated. 

Mr. Donnexty. Is it not a fact that joint rail-haul water, as dis- 
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tinguished from rail only or water only, is considerably more expen- 
sive because of the need of the transfer of facilities at terminal ports 
to take the phosphate rock from the freight cars and put into the 
barges; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Fatson. There is an expense involved. I say ocean vessels, 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you take phosphate rock from Florida by ocean 
vessel ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetxiy. And not by rail ? 

Mr. Faison. I do not say you do not take it by rail. 

Mr. Donnewiy. If you were to take it by ocean vessel from Florida, 
which is right here next to the State of Alabama 

Mr. Fatson. That is one part of Florida. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There is more Florida extending east and south 
not shown on this map. If you were to take it to Mobile by ocean 
freighter, then the shipper would have to pay the cost of moving 
it from the hull of the ocean freighter into a barge. 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetuy. That is more expensive than by moving it by barge 
from Florida directly across the Gulf Intracoastal Canal to Mobile 
and on up the proposed waterway. 

Mr. Fatson. No. 

Mr. Donnetry. It is not more expensive ? 

Mr. Fatson. No. 

Mr. Donneiy. For the information of the committee, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has estimated the joint rail-water car- 
riage—that is, where they both use rail and water for the movement 
of the same commodity—approximates only 8 percent of the tonnage 
that moved in 1949. 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Chairman, joint rail-water haul means one thing, 
and combination rail-water haul is altogether another. Joint rail- 
water haul is freight that moves through on a bill of lading from the 
origin on rail to the destination on water, or from origin on the water 
to destination on rail, and that is known among transportation people 
as a joint rail-water haul, and there is not very much of that, 
proportionately. 

We did not contemplate any of that kind of traflic moving on joint 
rail-water rates. We know that everything does not come to rest at a 
water port; that a good deal of it is going to move back into the dry 
land country by some other means, and that it would have to be 
transferred from barge to some other means of transportation. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Mr. Faison, I have in my hand a book that was 
very kindly given to the committee this morning by the Corps of 
Engineers entitled “Commercial Statistics, Waterborne Commerce of 
the United States for the Calendar Year 1949, Annual Report of the 
Corps of Engineers, 1950, Part 1.” 

I refer to page 1652, which shows the tonnage of freight traffic 
moving between Apalachee Bay and Apalachicola River, Fla., 183,596 
tons, by the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. From the Apalachicola 
River to the St. Andrew Bay, Fla., 214,006 tons. That is this area 
right here on the map [indicating] on the Gulf. West Bay to Chocta- 
whatchee Bay. Fla., 577,425 tons. Choctawhatchee Bay to Pensacola, 
Fla—and now we are over here [indicating] on the map—603,964 
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tons. From Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala., 924,372 tons. 
From Mobile Bay, Ala., to New Orleans, La., 3,109,808 tons. 

Now, Mr. Faison, is it not a fact that Mr. Schulte, your engineer, 
found from the barge operators in New Orleans that they could not 
move eight barges across the Mississippi Sound from New Orleans to 
Mobile; that the maximum number was four, or possibly five ¢ 

Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Fatson. With one towboat. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, and if you break your tow into two four-barge 
tows you have to have the additional expense of an extra tugboat. 

Mr. Faison. It is not necessarily required to break them. You can 
have a tail tug to carry more barges, but you do need extra motive 
power. That is stated in the report. It does not have to be brought 
out in cross-examination, The cost per ton for getting it across there, 
per ton-mile, is twice what we contemplate on the canalized waterway 
to account for that extra job. It is Just about twice, and we put it 
in there for that reason. We knew there would have to be a booster 
service for some of that traffic. 


Harpors or Revver 


Mr. DonneiiEy. Mr. Faison, in the past the corps has considered 
the desirability of the establishment by the Corps of Engineers of 
man-made harbors of refuge on the Gulf Intracoastal Canal between 
Mobile and New Orleans. 

Mr. Fatson. That is not within my province. I have not considered 
whether they should be or not. My Economics Division does not go 
into that, but I know it was looked into by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Donnetty. Let me read to you from a memorandum from Mr. 
Bottoms to yourself, dated May 16, 1945, on the resurvey of the pro- 
posed Tombighee waterway. Mr. Bottoms is your assistant; is he 
ab Y 

Mr. Faison. He was then. 

Mr. Donnetiy. At that time he was your assistant / 

Mr. Faison. He was also assistant to the Engineering Division. 

Mr. Donnetty. This memorandum is to you (reading) : 

The plans presented in the report under review were expanded to include 
harbors of refuge along the Intracoastal Waterway through the Mississippi 
Sound so that river towboats could operate over that route and take advantage 
of a relatively slack-water route from New Orleans to river points upstream from 
the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in lieu of the relatively high- 
velocity routes from New Orleans upstream to the main confluence. 

Did you consider the desirability of the establishment of harbors 
of refuge on the Mississippi Sound between New Orleans and Mobile 
if the proposed Tombigbee project were constructed ? 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Counsel, I did not consider it in any official 
way. That letter was written to me as information by a man who was 
working for me and the Engineering Division. That was strictly an 
item of the Engineering Division. General ee went a 
there and organized an inspection trip across, and, as I remember i 
went into the situation, and it was decided by the Engineering Divi. 
sion. I considered it because I read the letter, and that is all. I did 
not have anything to do with whether they would be adopted or not. 

Mr. Donneuiy. General Pick, does the $179,000,000 figure for the 
Tombigbee proposed waterway included in your report to this com- 
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mittee of April 23, 1951, include the cost of the establishment of 
harbors of refuge for the protection of river-type towboats and barges 
from New Orleans to Mobile ? 

General Pick. Do you mean the cost of the Tombigbee waterway / 

Mr. Donnetry. Does the $179,000,000 which you have reported to 
this committee on April 23, this year, as the cost of the Tombigbee 
proposed waterway include the cost of harbors of refuge to be estab 
lished by the Corps of Engineers from New Orleans to Mobile? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Donneniy. It does not. 

Now, may I read from a statement secured by Engineer Schulte 
from Capt. Eddy Buck, local manager, Federal Barge Lines, Mo- 
bile—and the Federal Barge Lines is the Government barge operation 
down there. 

He agrees highly with the idea of establishing harbors of refuge along some 
of the islands and is of the opinion that the accomplishment of same would not 
be difficult in view of the fact that waters adjacent to the islands, which are 
close to the route, are now of sufficient depth to accommodate a tow of 12-foot 
draft. The disadvanage to the operators at the present time is a lack of harbors 
of refuge, which necessitates considerable delays as the vessels do not proceed 
across the sound until favorable conditions are predicted to last for the duration 
of the trip of about 35 hours. The captain states that the main difficulty now 
encountered by light river equipment is the breaking of tow couplings in the 
rough passes; otherwise, the equipment stands up very well. In this connection, 
the captain pointed out that establishing a harbor of refuge on Grand Island 
would be too close to the canal to justify the expenditure, but that Cat Island, 
Ship Island, Hog Island, Petit Bois Island, and Dauphin Island would be favor- 
able, as the waters around same are of sufficient depth to accommodate the tows 
and that this depth was of a permanent nature; that is, the sand does not shift 
so as to fill in the harbors. The captain stated further that these islands furnish 
fairly good protections to the route at present, especially to south winds, but 
possibly jetties could be constructed to furnish additional protection from the 
north winds during the winter months. 

Mr. Fatson. Could he also read from those same letters the testi- 
mony of the boat operator saying 

Mr. Kerr. If he does not want to read them you can read them. 

Mr. Donnetiy. They are all in the record. 

The point before the committee is the need for harbors of refuge 
across this sound. 

General Pick. I do not know how that comes before the committee 
because the Corps of Engineers have recommended no harbors of 
refuge to the Congress across that sound, nor do we have any estimate 
for them. We have not made any studies to determine the type and 
size and cost of such works. There is a very great difference of opin- 
ion as to whether or not harbors of refuge would be suitable for ship- 
ping across Mississippi Sound at those islands. 

Colonel Potter, do you have anything that you would like to add? 

Colonel Porrer. If I might tie together two facts, 

First, Mr. Donnelly, within the last half hour, read a table which 
indicated at that time over 3,000,000 tons traversed the inland water- 
way from Mobile, I believe, or Pensacola, to New Orleans, without 
said harbors of refuge, indicating a considerable amount of traflic 
without them. This individual indicated, in his opinion, the advis- 
ability of harbors of refuge, and that was an opinion that was con- 
sidered by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, which 
opinion was not accepted as being necessary, the proof for which being 
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the amount of traffic that now moves, 3,000,000 tons, on that section, 
which is considerable. 

General Pick, I would like to say that we are not in a position to 
discuss harbors of refuge in Mississippi Sound because we have no 
studies on them; we have no request for the development of harbors 
of refuge in Mississippi Sound, and it is a moot question. 

Mr. Kerr. You have no authorization ? 

General Pick. No authorization ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Nothing on harbors of refuge ? 

General Pick. No. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The relevancy, of course, is apparent to the com- 
mittee, because in table 18, page 147, which is before the committee, 
the Corps of Engineers has estimated the cost from New Orleans to 
Mobile, per ton, of only 37 cents, and the Corps of Engineers recog- 
nized when they got up these figures the desirability of going down to 
the barge operators and finding out what the conditions were, and 
the Corps of Engineers was advised by the barge operators that they 
could not carry more than four to five barges across that Mississippi 
Sound. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have any report or investigation that they made 
of the harbors of refuge ? 

Mr. Donnenty. That is what all of these are [indicating], 
They went to find out the operating conditions across Mision 
Sound and found the operators saying—it is not a protected water- 
Way. 

Mr. Kerr. Have they ever asked for or recommended any amount 
of money to build a harbor of refuge ? 

Mr. Donnewiy. That is just the point. 

The $179,000,000 for the proposed Tombigbee waterway does not 
include the cost of harbors of refuge for river barges and river boats 
between New Orleans and Mobile, so that it may be necessary to add 
to the $179,000,000 the extra cost of harbors of refuge down here 
(indicating | which the Corps of Engineers have not submitted, as the 
general just said. 


Views or THE BarGce Operators 


Mr. Ranavr. How many different inquiries have been made / 

Mr. Donnetiy. They made a large number. The report on Captain 
Eddy Buck of the Federal Barge Lines was dated February 15, 1945. 
z hey were getting reports from ‘the barge operators. 

Mr. Ranaut. Who is they 4 : 

Mr. Donnetiy. Engineer Schulte and his superiors. The interviews 
were not favorable. They were not finding out what they thought 
they would find out, and that is the significance of the documents we 
looked at this morning. 

Mr. Rasaur. You say now that they did not get the information 
which they desired ? 

Mr. DonNetiy. From the barge operators. 

Mr. Ranavr. What is the information they desired ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Schulte was getting information from the barge 
operators that was not favorable to the Tombigbee project, so he 
Was instructed by Mr. Bottoms, who was Mr. Faison’s assistant, to be 
careful, to discriminate in whom he talked to, because the barge oper- 
ators were opposed to this proposed Tombigbee waterway—they knew 
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the difficulty of navigating conditions for boats between New Orlear 
and Mobile, and that was the missing document that we got in her 
this morning. 

Mr. McGraru. That is exhibit No. 3. 

Mr. Donne.ty. That is correct. 

Mr. MeGraru. That is the one that General Pick objected to? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, Judge. 

In the table the engineers computed a cost of 37 cents from Ne) 
Orleans to Mobile. Here is one of the interviews that Engineer Schult 
got, Mr. Augustus B. Harris, owner of the Augustus B. Harris Tow 
ing Co., New Orleans. 

The towing rate is SO cents per ton including the return of the empty barge 
of which about 50 cents is actual cost. This figure does not include furnishing 
the barge, hawser lines, couplings, and so forth, the rate is $1.06 per to: 
including the return of the empty, of which about 76 cents is actual cost. I) 
the operator had a regular two-way load, that is, loaded east-bound and wes 
bound, the costs would decrease about 25 percent. 

If you gentlemen will compare that figure, 76 cents a ton, against 
37 cents, the one you see in table 18, on page 147, supplied by the Corp: 
of Engineers to the Congress, you can see the difference. This is 
additional testimony with respect to the cost of freight per ton—no! 
testimony, but an interview by Engineer Schulte with a barge oper 
ator. All of these were in February 1945, and all of these were being 
made in order to compile House Document No. 486, which was sub 
mitted by the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the Chiet 
of Engineers, dated September 29, 1945. 

Here is another interview with Mr. H. C. Jackson and Dr. J. C. 
Hope, owners of the Jackson Hope Towing Co., Mobile. Also, Capt. 
Mack Lipscomb, Mobile, Mr. A. T. Beardslee concurring : 

The average towboat makes a round trip per week across the sound. This 
average allows for delays due to bad weather conditions, break-downs, genera 
maintenance work, etc. The average cost per ton for towing across the sound 
is estimated by the above-listed gentlemen as being approximately 50 cents fo! 
the towing only. ‘That is, usually the barge, hawser line, couplings, insuranc: 
ete., are furnished. However, considering all costs, exclusive of terminal 0! 
handling costs, it is estimated to be $1 per ton, which includes the return of 
the empty barge. If the barges are loaded both ways, that is, east-bound and 
west-bound, the cost per ton would decrease approximately 25 percent. 

It would decrease to 75 cents, so the barge operators told the Corp- 
of Engineers, who sent Engineer Schulte down there for the purpos: 
of finding out, that it would cost 75 cents per ton to move a ton of 
commodities by barge from New Orleans to Mobile. The engineers 
at table 18, say 37 cents: yet they knew when they prepared table 1+. 
that the cost was 75 cents, from the mouths of the men on the boats, 
the barge operators who brave the seas down there. 

Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Donnelly, among the letters that you have, have 
you any justifying the 37 cents ¢ harge? 

Mr. Donnetty. No. The 37 cents is a fictitious proposition whic! 
is justified only by a mathematical calculation. They take the down 
stream current of the Mississippi River, which is an average of 21. 
miles an hour, according to their figures, and then they say if you gu 
back upstream by the Mississippi it costs 2.579 times more than i 
costs to go downstream. Then they took the cost over here [indi- 

cating |, the current of the Tennessee- Tombigbee, and figured that it 
costs 1.868 times more to move a barge up this way, the ‘Tennessee- 
Tombigbee, than it does downstream on the Mississippi, so it is a 
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hypothetical proposition throughout. It is strictly a matter of fitting 
together a number of imponderables, and they reach the result shown 
in these tables, which is at variance with the actual operating condi- 
tions and the cost of operation. ; 

To go one step further, to give some foundation for the table 18, we 
have here the genesis of the table. The computations and work 
sheets of Dr. Kelso produced from the Corps of Engineers. They 
use a hypothetical tow of 3,500 tons, which is composed of eight barges, 
<o that all the figures are worked at from this angle, using a ratio of 
upstream-downstream mathematics. They use the hypothetical prop- 
osition that 3,500 tons is going to move, and the barge operators told 
them, as shown by these letters of Schulte, in February 1945, that you 
‘annot take 3,500 tons, eight barges, across the Mississippi Sound. 
You cannot move more than four and possibly five because in rough 
seas, as you will see here, if a coupling snaps and they have to tow 
across the sound—and they cannot push—if the hawser snaps, the 
letters show that the tugboat cannot get up alongside the barge to put 
the hawser towline back on the barge, and that means, as you can see, 
that this hypothesis of 37 cents, compared with the 75 cents a ton 
which the operators say themselves it will cost, is inaccurate. 

Mr. Farson. Do you want me to interject when the counsel is going 
altogether wrong? 

Mr. Rasavutr. Would you like to say something about this? 

Mr. Faison. I would like to back-track by taking this last business. 

Mr. Kerr. Are you through, Mr. Donnelly 4 

Mr. Donneiy. If he wants to make a statement, it is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. Faison. I would like to make a statement about the snapping 
of the coupling, to begin with. 

What I am afraid of is the staff does not know anything about water 
transportation. What he is speaking of is towing barges across the 
Mississippi Sound tied together rigidly in a tow as it is pushed on 
a river. When they are put on hawsers, they do not break except 
na hurricane or something like that, and that is the reason they put 
them on hawsers—because if the sound gets choppy these barges 
that are lashed together will snap the connection. 

Mr. Ranaut. The barges are usually pushed? When you get down 
into the Mississippi Canal down there, they hitch them differently 
and pull them ? 

Mr. Faison. They would if the weather required. If not, they can 
go across in good weather in regular push formation. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do they do it? 

Mr. Fatson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do they really push them through ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. ’ 

Mr. Ranaut. What percentage are pushed, would you say ? 

Mr. Fatson. Most of them are pulled because most of the traffic on 
the Intracoastal Canal is just along the Intracoastal. There is no 
lennessee-Tombigbee for them to go up. 

Mr. Ranaur. Naturally, to be cautious they would pull them / 

Mr. arson. They would. But we have allowed for them putting 
them on tow lines and having an extra boat to help them go across 
the sound. 

Mr. Rasavr. I do not understand the use of the second boat. 
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Mr. Faison. There is a Coast Guard rule that you can only pull 
four or five barges in line on hawsers because they become uncon- 
trollable, as you can see. The interviews that he was talking about 
were made the first week. We interviewed for 4 months to find out 
about these things. 

There is one way that you can pull a tugboat of eight barges and that 
is to have a tug on the tail to keep the tow from getting out of line and 
possibly doing damage, and that would be perfectly “feasible. 

Mr. Rasaur. Does it push or just hold it in line? 

Mr. Fatson. It is pulled on a hawser with a tail towboat. 

General Pick. That tail towboat back there is to keep a tight line 
on the tow so that it will not slop around. 

Mr. Fatson. It would be practically the same thing to put an extra 
boat on and take four barges each, and that is what we contemplated 
in rough weather. 

I might put this in. I put this in the record once before, but before 
he gets too far away I feel that not only my judgment has been im- 
pugned, but rather I was doing something not quite according to 
Hoyle. 

We proceeded to investigate and to consult with the barge-line 
operators throughout the study, and we have received worse answers 
from some of them than he. We knew even before Schulte got started 
that the large barge-line operators were opposed to the project. They 
were not indifferent to it, which they would have been if they thought 
it was not any good. They were so opposed to it they put on an 
organized campaign against it, and they got the waterways operators 
to get out a circular, and for once the small operators, who were for it, 
and indicated so in our interviews, a great many of them were for it 
because they could operate at a profit, and they rebelled against the 
waterways operators representing them. 

Now, we had that conflicting information and we investigated. We 
knew why the barge lines were opposed to it. I do not say they were 
insincere. I think they were perfectly sincere, but we have, as engi- 
neers, to arbitrate between people who are sincere and trying to be 
fair, and who want to preserve their business as it is. They do not 
want a waterway cutting up behind them that will let people in to 
conduct more economical transportation so that they will either have 
to change their own services or lose their business. These gentlemen 
were sincere. They were trying to be fair. They were really thinking 
up all the things they could think of that they did not like about it 
and they were telling us, and the smaller operators say the opposite. 
Some of that will appear in Schulte’s letters. 

I do feel that I am entitled—and I almost feel like rising to a point 
of personal privilege—to get the committee to consider the reasons for 
the Schulte letters. That was the first week of the survey. We got 
two calls, not from my organization down there, but from the Mobile 
district, and one from the New Orleans district, and some of these 
operators saying that they resented being approached and that our 
representative was trying to promote this waterway. They thought 
that was not the function of the engineers, and we, too, thought that 
it was not. That is the reason that I called him off, and I am sure that 
Mr. Bottoms, who passed the orders on, will corroborate me in that. 
I have it in the files, and I have no doubt that they have it photostated. 
that I sent a man out in April who got even more opposition. No facts 
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position, so we knew that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You started this present statement of yours by say- 
ing that the committee’s counsel was wrong. The first thing you said 
was that if the hawser breaks, the tugboat cannot get back to the barge. 
I did say that, and I have here the corroboration from your files, and 
this is from an interview had by Engineer Schulte, of the engineers, 
with Augustus B. Harris, owner of the Augustus B. Harris Towing 
Co., New Orleans—and I quote: 

He called attention to the fact if the barges were quite large and loaded heavily, 
there was considerable more chance of snapping the hawser, or breaking the 
coupling, and the tug could not get near the barge to make repairs during a 
heavy sea. 

Mr. Faison. Couplings are one thing and hawsers are another. 
Couplings are where barges are coupled together rigidly. Hawsers 
are where they are not. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Tuurspay, May 24, 1951. 

The subcommittee resumed its hearings at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Cannon, Kerr, Rabaut, McGrath, Davis, and Ford. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this hearing 
will be discontinued this afternoon and be resumed at a date to be an- 
nounced later, it might be noted that at all times during this hearing 
we have had a majority of the committee present. 

All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Donneuiy. May the record show that when these hearings com- 
menced on May 22, 1951, there were present Chairman Cannon, Con- 
gressman Kerr, Congressman Rabaut, Congressman MeGrath, and 
Congressman Ford. Throughout these hearings, which commenced 
at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of May 22, 1951, those four Congressmen 
were here throughout the proceedings that afternoon. 

Congressman Davis came in after the first 20 minutes of the pro- 
ceedings and remained the balance of that afternoon. 

In the proceedings on May 23, 1951, in the morning, Congressman 
Kerr, chairman, Congressmen Rabaut, MeGrath, Davis, and Ford were 
present. In the afternoon Congressman Cannon, the chairman of the 
full committee; Congressman Kerr, the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee; Congressmen McGrath, Davis, and Ford were present through- 
out. 

A full quorum of the committee was also present throughout all the 
morning session as of May 24,1951. Congressman Cannon, the chair- 
man of the full committee, has been present at practically ali of the 
proceedings in all of the hearing sessions. 


Costs EsvimMaTrep ON Speed OF Movement Ratios 


At this point I would like to put in the record computations of the 
Corps of Engineers based upon the speed of movement downstream 
in the Mississippi, upstream Mississippi, and upstream in the proposed 
Tombigbee waterway, to which I referred earlier as the various ratios. 
To identify this let me ask Mr. Faison if Mr. Betzler is one of your 
assistants 
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Mr. Faison. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. His name is W. H. Betzler? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And did he not compile the intraoflice memorandun: 
in the month of May 1945? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donne ty. I would like to put in the record at this point appro- 
priate excerpts from the document which covers the ratios, the point 
{ spoke of earlier, and I believe that will be exhibit 8. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8, May 24. 
1951,” and received in evidence as follows :) 


Exuisir No. 8; 5-24-51 


From: Intraoftice Memorandum, W. H. B., May 26, 1945, page 7. 

“* * * the foregoing speed elements Were resolved into three representativ: 
elements by retaining those for the Mississippi River downstream and upstrean 
and constructing a composite figure for canalized and still water, the resul! 
being: 

Miles per hou 


memes River, downstream... ._~_......... ‘ sy comecie Sve) 
Mississippi River, upstream___-_--_--___~- 2 a eae rs Tt 
Composite, canalized, still water____----_---___ cass ipipiadse tes: eee 4. 394:; 


It is estimated that the running cost to the barge line increases or decreases ac 
cording to the average speed maintained by its tows as an indication of the effort 
expended in the movement thereof and that for identical loads carried equa! 
distances under various waterway operating conditions the average costs would 
vary accordingly. With this in mind and the speed shown for the Mississipp 
River downstream being the fastest, representative of the least operating effort 
or 100, the following operating cost ratios obtain: 

Mississippi River, downstream Pa RET UTE ed ~ 1.000 

Mississippi River, upstream __---~-~- oom ; eae ee tet 

Canalized still water composite PRO RS. Sose Bees = 1, 86S 


These operating cost ratios are used subsequently to obtain relationships in 
commodity unit costs.” 


Towine Pracrices oN THE Mississippi River 


Mr. Donne.ty. Now in the testimony just before we recessed this 
morning there was considerable discussion of the type of barges and 
tows that would move on the proposed waterway, and Congressmei: 
asked the question as to the type of tows and barges. 

I think the committee should know that the staff of this committee 
sent an engineer to New Orleans and to other parts of the area of the 


proposed ‘Tombigbee waterway in the year 1950. He covered the 


same ground and ground additional to that covered by Enginee: 
Schulte of the Corps of Engineers. 

The report of the staff of this committee, with respect to the type o! 
equipment that would operate is dealt with on page 20, and I would 
like to read from it. 


CURRENT TOWING PRACTICE ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Recent years have brought great changes in the towing equipment in servic: 
on the lower Mississippi. The advent of the high speed articulated tows composed 


of barges having long streamlined towing rakes pushed by towboats from 1,600 


to 3,600 horsepower has Cut the time of 12 to 19 days for the upstream trip from 
New Orleans to St. Louis to between 6 and 7 days. 

The “integrated tow,” sponsored by the Federal Barge Lines, was inaugurate: 
with the towboat Harry Truman in 1948. This complete unit is 1,200 feet long 
and 54 feet wide. 
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And I exhibit at this time a picture showing the latest equipment 
that has been designed and is in use by the Federal Barge Lines, which 
shows the type of high-speed articulated tows which cannot be used 
economically on the proposed Tombigbee waterway because of the 
size of the tow and because of the fact they are not adapted to the 
Tombigbee waterway. Now to continue re: iding : 

The “integrated tow,” sponsored by the Federal Barge Lines, was inaugurated 
with the towboat Harry Truman in 1948. This complete unit is 1,200 feet long 
and 54 feet wide. It is built in 11 sections; one long spoon-shaped bow; three 
small box-shaped barges, 26 by 54 feet; one medium-sized barge, 83 by 54 feet; 
five large barges, 167 by 54 feet, with the propelling unit, and the towboat Harry 
Truman. All these sections are built to fit snugly together to form one long 
streamlined vessel without any breaks, thus reducing friction or drag in the 
water. So far, this is the only vessel of this type in service but results of a 
7 months’ testing period have convinced the Federal Barge Lines of the desir- 
ability of this type equipment for dry cargo, and plans are under way to obtain 
more equipment of this type. 

Now I have here and I offer for the record a publication of the 
Butcher-Arthur, Inc., an individual barge operator. 

Testimony of the engineers have been that 3,500 tons, or the 3,500- 
ton tow is the type which would use the Tennessee- Tombigbee water- 
way. Butcher-Arthur points out that it has a large fleet of river 
equipment, consisting of— 
six river towhoats, 24 articulated 19,000-harrel oi] barges, three combination river 
and canal tugboats, and six 2,500-ton articulated dry-cargo barges, the first of 
this type ever built. High-speed towing rakes designed to overcome the com- 
mon fault of uncontrollability in high winds on narrow waterways, and our own 
patented retractable fin for added steerage, are only two of the ultra-modern 
features. This newest and largest high-speed fleet is placed at your service to 
give you transportation on the water faster than ever before, at rates com- 
petitive with those of the largest size tow units on the rivers. An added advan- 
tage is their complete flexibility of operating range. 

And, I delete a sentence, but the whole thing will be in the record. 


This flexibility is the result of standardizing on a 5,000-ton class of tow 
unit, small enough to be within the storage limitations of most independent 
jobbers and marketers. 

General Pick. Which sentence did you delete / 

Mr. Donnetty. Do you want me to read it? I did it to save time. 

General Pick. I would like you to read the sentence you deleted. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; read it. 

Mr. DonNELLY (reading) : 

Whether your requirements originate on the Gulf Intracoastal Canal, necessi- 
tate navigation of the swift lower Mississippi and the locked pools of the Ohio 
or terminate on the Kanawha, Butcher-Arthur'’s new fleet is equally at home 
in any of the varying conditions encountered from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

Mr. Kerr. Are you referring to the Tennessee-Tombigbee now ? 

Mr. Donnetty. Definitely, because this Butcher-Arthur equipment 
they are building cannot operate on the Tennessee-Tombigbee water- 
way on the line-haul cost which is stated here in table 18 on page 147, 
ind the Corps of Engineers has criticized the committee’s staff for 

aving assembled this data together. Now, I will read 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel if that is an ad- 
vertisement he is reading from ? 

Mr. Donneuiy. I have no way of knowing whether it is an adver- 

sement; it is a brochure put out by Butcher-Arthur, Inc. 

(reneral Pick. What is their business / 


§6506—51 pt. 2 —— 2 


Mr. Donnetiy. Their business is transporting commodities on the 
inland waterways. 

General Pick. Do they indicate they build towboats ¢ 

Mr. DonneLLy. Do they build them ? 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. I do not know whether they build them—they have 
a fleet of boats—or whether somebody else builds the boats for them. 

Mr. Kerr. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I think the importance of the matter, Mr. Chairman, 
has been mentioned by Mr. Rabaut, when he stated it appeared to be 
an advertisement. 

Mr. Rasavrt. I do not know it is. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently it is something they send to their potential! 
customers who are concerned 

Mr. Kerr. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. Forp. No; but the type of article sometimes is difficult to 
determine; I do not know too much about the advertisement; but 
advertising material of a similar nature in other fields I know as 
what we call “puffed”—that is the legal phase—and is well known in 
advertising among a lot of concerns in the country. I am not con- 
demning it, but I “personally think that we should accept it for what 
it may be worth and make some effort to determine just what use can 
be made of it. 

Mr. McGraru. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to take it for 
what it is worth, and give whatever credence to it that the committee 
thinks the paper is entitled to. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I would like to have the record indicate the criti 


cism of the Corps of Engineers to the report of the staff of this com- 
mittee on this very point, and I refer to page 3, at the bottom of the 
page, paragraph 7, in which the engineers state : 


The statement that high-speed integrated equipment which cannot be adapted 
to standard lock sizes is rapidly replacing old-style equipment must be taken as 
an exaggeration, 

This is a concern that hauls many hundreds of thousands of tons 
of commodities and is using this new: high-speed equipment. 

General Ptck. How many tons do they haul? How much tonnage 
do they haul? 

Mr. Donnetty. General, they have 24 articulated 19,000-barre] oi] 
barges. I have no doubt that they handle hundreds of thousands of 
tons, and I have here the tonnage. [Reading :] 

With the completion of the new fleet, Butcher-Arthur’s cargo-moving capacit) 
is now in excess of 2 billion ton-miles annually. 

General Pick. How many barges in a tow? 

Mr. Donnetiy. They said the standardized 5,000-ton class tow 
unit. 

General Pick. How many barges? 

Mr. Donnety. They do not break it down into barges. 

Colonel Porrer. May I ask counsel to read the remaining part of 
paragraph 7 in our reply; the whole thing hangs together. 

Mr. Donneutiy. I will be very glad to read it. I have read the 
first sentence. [Reading :| 

So far, few such tows are in operation, although several others are under con 
struction or order. For the high-speed through express service described in the 
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report they are undoubtedly an improvement well adapted to certaill limited pur- 
poses. This kind of operation does not meet the needs of typical water carrier 
service. In fact, one of the most important common carrier barge lines operat- 
ing between Cincinnati and New Orleans adopted the integrated tow system in 
1931 and invested a large part of its capital in barges especially designed for 
the purpose. It was only after several years’ efforts to meet the demands of 
general traffic and‘to coordinate these special units into the give-and-take opera- 
tions characterizing freight-carrying services on the inland waterway system, 
that this carrier abandoned attempts to fit this equipment into tows made up of 
various sizes and types of barge, in favor of the more adaptable, conventional 
designs. The maximum usefulness of the integrated tow principle is best ap- 
plied however to smaller, more conventional powered units which make better 
speeds through the standard-size locks and channels of the canalized portions 
of the inland waterway system serving the most important cities of the interior. 
Such units could navigate the Tennessee-Tombigbee with maximum benefit, the 
proposed standard lock sizes (which the investigators criticize as “too small 
for modern equipment”) accommodating the same high-powered towbouts and 
tows of like size that navigate the Ohio, Illinois, and upper Mississippi sections 
of the inland waterway system. 


Then we find in the very next paragraph 8: 


The integrated tow principle is not, however, best adapted to the preponder- 
ance of cargo traffic on the inland waterway system. Detailed observation and 
study of the operations of representative barge lines, involving the analysis of 
annual records of point-to-point movements of each individual barge, fully 
loaded, partially loaded, and empty made by the staff of the Corps of Engineers, 
is highly revealing of the wide divergence between theory and actual practice. 
Normally the tows are assembled and disassembled many times during voyages 
between northern river ports and the Gulf coast, the individual. barges of dif- 
ferent sizes, types, and purposes being spotted, unloaded, loaded, picked up, 
interchanged with other boat lines, and otherwise used for every variety of 
purposes as opportunity offers. In this flexibility of operation lies the inherent 
economy of Waterway transportation. In the case of integrated tows with the 
five different shapes and sizes of fitted units, it is obvious that the sizes and 
types cannot be freely interchanged in normal tow formations to fit the demands 
of general service. Typical barge-line operation is highly similar to the make-up 
and dismemberment of freight trains of all sizes and types of cars at classifiea- 
tion yards along a rail route. And there seems to be no more likelihood of the 
barges of the five-hundred-odd operating companies on the inland waterways 
being replaced by integrated equipment than of most freight trains becoming 
standard, articuluted, streamlined units. As for the retarding influence of drag 
due to restricted width and shallow bottom, this difficulty is more characteristic 
of open channels, for drag does not occur in slack-water channels except for 
short distances at the heads of the successive pools, where the project dimen- 
sions are controlling. 


So, I have read into the record what the Federal Barge Lines have 
found to be the type of cargo barge unit and power unit, which can 
be used on the Mississippi River and also what Butcher-Arthur has 
found, 

Now, the committee will note here the statement with respect to 
the way boats are used and 

Mr. Kerr. You wanted to be heard on this, Mr. Faison ¢ 

Mr. Faison. I would like to, shortly. 

First, the confusion arises in that he is comparing 1951 on the river 
with 1945 conditions on the Ilinois—I mean on the Tennessee-Tom 
bigbee waterway. The tow that is described there is an excellent tow 
for the purpose, that is, for carrying liquid cargo in a sealed tow from 
origin to destination. It operates in a canalized waterway. 

Mr. Rasaur. You are referring to the Butcher-Arthur ? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes; but there are similar ones; there are several 
companies. 

[ have ridden a tow similar to that of three barges, 1,015 feet long 
on the Ohio River up the Ohio River to the Kanawha River, where 
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there are some locks that are similar to what are going to be on thi; 
waterway. It is an excellent operation for the purpose; that was 
alcohol, practically 10,000 tons, from Texas City to Charleston, W. 
Va., and there is no reason in the world why they cannot use the 
Tombigbee-Tennessee just as effectively as they use the Ohio-Kan 
awha, with the same size locks, being only 50 feet wide. 

Those things just add to the advantage of the canalized waterway 
over the Mississippi, because no matter which kind of tow you are 
inventing, you cannot get over the fact that the Mississippi has a 
current of some 2.5 miles per hour during normal times, aa 5 miles 
an hour when the water is high, so you have got to buck the current. 
and you don’t have to buck it over here [indicating]. 


PosststeE MoveMent or INTEGRATED Tows on THE TOMBIGBEE 


Colonel Porrer. May I add just a word about these integrated 
tows, these Butcher-Arthur type, that we call the Butcher type. This 
is a relatively short tow; now in the Federal Barge Lines, the Harr, 
S. Truman tow is an integrated tow, much larger and longer tow, 
especially adapted to the express service, and they have set up an 
express service of so many days from New Orleans to Chicago, New 
Orleans to St. Louis, and New Orleans, I believe, to St. Paul, although 
I am not sure of the latter. 

Mr. Ragavur. Those tows do go through the 600-foot locks? 

Colonel Porrer. They go through those locks 

Mr. Fatson (interposing). No. They would have to double. 

Mr. Ranaut. You mean they would double through ? 

Mr. Faison. They would have to double to go through. This 
Butcher-Arthur does not have to double. 

Colonel Porrer. This is the integrated type of tow. This is used 
on the Ohio River type of locks, which is the same type of locks we 
will have on the Tennessee-Tombigbee. The other is not the type 
that will be used on the Tennessee-Tombigbee. The tow can go 
through in two sections. 

General Pick. By doubling through. 

Colonel Porrer. By doubling. And you will note the statement 
here, that was just read that the integrated tow is primarily used for 
package service. It must be operated with one commodity, or bulk 
commodity service, which does not depend upon stopping and picking 
up with outsize barges. 

Mr. Fatson. I spoke to two of the large companies that have 
instituted the integrated tow for general cargo purposes, and I hav: 
consulted the manager of one of them, and he told me that they 
thought at the time they had instituted it they would be all right. 
but they had abandoned it just recently and they are using only one 
of the special type tows, because they found this was not applicable 
to the general cargo traffic. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison shows in table 18 of page 147 of the 
hearings that the engineers figured 87 cents from New Orleans to 
Mobile. This table contains the figures showing the per-ton co-! 
from Mobile to Paducah, Ky., via the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterwa\ 
Now, the figures in this hearing and in this table are predicated upo: 
that size lock and tow? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. And then if the tow has been split, and 
double-locked, the cost is increased, in excess of these figures; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So the comparison in table 18 at the bottom of 
page 147, which shows the line-haul cost per ton by the Mississippi 
at $2.02, and by the proposed Tennessee- Tombigbee at $1.32, with a 
savings per ton on the Tennessee-Tombigbee of 70 cents, would fall, 
and you would not have a saving of 70 cents with a double lock? 

Mr. Faison. May I look at what you have in your hand, and I 
will hand it right back? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. This is in House Document 486. 

Mr. Fatson. If these larger tows were actually used that would be 
true, if you want to use the larger tows in these figures, but you are 
talking about 1945 there, and you have been just describing and 
brought in the 1950 tows, and they can use the waterway and can take 
10,000 tons, or at least 9,800 tons through the canalized waterway. 

Mr. Donne.ty. With the savings per ton that are shown here; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Faison. I understand—no, I do not know about the savings. 
I have not made that calculation; I do not have the difference for the 
economic movement, and it is claimed it is more economical than slow 
movement with ordinary equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, that tow [indicating] makes no ripples; there is no 
turbulence; it does not create any waves. The tow referred to in the 

1945 report was limited to, probably, 4.5 miles an hour. These tows 
can go through the canal at between 8 and 10 miles an hour. 

They are better, the integrated tows; the boats are right up against 
each other, right up against the tow, so there is no backwash of the 
waves, and there is no water in front of the tow; there is no wave 
spreading out behind to damage the side of the canal, and they can 
co right through. 

Mr. Donnetty. I am glad you brought that up, Mr. Faison. The 
proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway contains 10 locks, does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. I think it contains more. 

Mr. Donnetiy. It did originally, 18, but General Pick, I believe 
t has been reduced to 10? 

General Pick. That is what we are working on now. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Yes. The proposed waterway is some 170 feet 
wide from Demopolis, a distance of 220 miles up to the beginning of 
the Divide Cut; is that correct? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. Controlling width. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And for a distance of 39 miles the Divide Cut 
channel width is only 150 feet, with P cdeak passings of 200 feet 
spaced every 4 miles? 

Mr. Faison. A thousand feet. 

Mr. Donnet.y. But only 200 feet wide, every 4 miles? 

Mr. Farson. Yes; it is a thousand feet long. 

Mr. Dorney. Yes. If this long Harry ‘Truman, 1,200 feet long, 
: hich you say operates without trouble on the waterw ay, gets to the 

lombigbee, it cannot operate there, can it? 

General Pick. W hy not? 
Mr. Farson. I think we have got the Tombigbee tow adequate as of 
he time of the report. They would have tows of that kind. 
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Mr. DonneLy. Now, Mr. Faison, in the figures of the tonnage that 
you have used, the tonnage you gave in justification of the Tombigbee 
ratio of economic benefits versus costs, you have predicated your 
figures, to a considerable degree, upon the diversion of river towboats 
from the Mississippi River to go back up north by the Tennessee 
Tombigbee, have you not ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes: ; standards of 1945, in both cases. 

Mr. Donnetiy. If you have—well, the Corps of Engineers has tol 
us here that the conclusion of the committee staff that new integrated 
tows is rapidly replacing the old style equipment must be taken as an 
exaggeration. And that statement is by the Corps of Engineers under 
date of April 23,1951. 

Mr. Faison. If you will read on— 

Mr. Donne ty. I have read that paragraph. 

Mr. Fatson. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now if the old style 1,200 horsepower, eight-barge 
tow gets on the Tombigbee and goes through the locks, the articulated 
tow cannot pass, can it ? ? 

General Pick. Why ? 

Mr. Donnety. It is like an automobile trying to pass a truck in 
hilly country; when you go up the hill you cannot pass the truck be- 
cause you are afraid someone is coming up the hill on the opposite 
side; and when you get to the top of the hill the truck goes downhill 
faster than the automobile. 

General Pick. You understand, Mr. Counsel, that it is customary 
for traffic to be regulated in waterways as well as traffic on highways. 
The boat traffic is reduced by ships in passing. If you mean that this 
integrated tow was operating in a canal, and would go to pass an 
on-coming tow at a high rate of speed, and that would damage the 
tow it was passing, then regulations would be established to require 
reducing the passing speed during passing. You understand that, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Donnetty. I understand that; yes. The point is 

General Pick. What point are you trying’ to develop? 

Mr. Donnetty. The integrated tow has 3,600 horsepower; it eae 
down the Mississippi with 3,600 horsepower. And when it goes bac! 
up the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee it still operates with 3,6( 10 
horsepower as against the 1,200 horsepower tows on the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee. T he sav ings are based on speed of movements, and you 
would have a Cadillac or a Packard or a Chrysler being held back by 
a much slower automobile. 

General Pick. We are not; that is not of great importance as you 
would indicate to the committee. You must remember that boats do 
not come down the canal like streetcars on main street. There are not 
too many on the waterway. Now, Butcher-Arthur’s tow does not use 
3,600-horsepower towboats. It is only this experimental towboat, and 
the barge make-up that is in the inland waterway is an experiment. 
That is what I have tried to bring out, that it is a Government organ- 
ization experimenting with that tow. I think this has been referred 
to, counsel pointed out yesterday ; a lot of money has been put on this. 
The tow has many bad features that have not been worked out. 

Mr. Ranaut. You are referring to the 7’ruman tow? 

General Pick. Yes. For instance, the tow will jackknife, and when 
it jackknifes you are sunk. Colonel Potter, I think you were district 
engineer when that happened one time? 
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Colonel Porrer. Yes. 

General Pick. You were going downstream and when the first part 
got around the bend, the darn thing jackknifed. How many barges 
did you lose? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, the whole tow split up. And, the point I was 
trying to bring out before is that the Harry Truman is an experimental 
tow and makes for a lot of thinking in the future. It is not the inte- 
grated tow that Butcher is talking about. 

Mr. Razpavr. No. 

Colonel Porrer. And point No. 1: The bottom width of the Intra- 
coastal Canal is how many feet, Mr. Faison ? 

Mr. Fatson. One hundred and twenty-five feet. 

Colonel Porrer. One hundred and twenty-five feet, the bottom width 
of 125 feet as against 170 in this canal; they haul 30 million tons of 
traffic, two-way traflic operates on that Intracoastal Canal in tow 
barges. 

Mr. Donnetiy. [ think this might be of some interest concerning 
the Federal Barge Lines integrated tow, the Harry S. Truman. I am 
quoting from the first sentence. It is entitled “What is it”? 

The integrated tow is a streamlined vessel for the transportation of freight 
on the Mississippi River system. 


So it is not intended at all for the Tennessee-Tombigbee system. 

General Pick. It is an experimental piece of equipment, and it will 
work on the canalized waterway, but your question, if you come up 
with a tow of 1,000 feet you cannot get that tow through a 600-foot 
lock, you have got to break it. Now if they want to reduce the length 
of it toa canal which would fit the lock, they could go through just like 


any other locks, and it would pass each other in a waterway of 170 feet. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In other words, the term “Mississippi River sys- 
tem” encompasses the Mississippi, the upper Mississippi above Cairo, 
and the Ohio River. Now the proposal before us—— 

General Pick. The same length of locks on the Ohio River. 

Mr. Donnetty. Or on the Tombigbee. 

General Pick. Or the Tombigbee. 

Mr. Donne.ty. The proposal before this committee is in effect to 
make the proposed Tombigbee waterway a part of the Mississippi 
system, because when they bring the barges downstream on the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans, they would divert to Mobile to go back up- 
stream. That is the relevance of the Federal Barge Line announce- 
ment here, and it is the relevance of Butcher-Arthur, who has stand- 
ardized on the 5,000-ton class of tow units, and all these savings you 
see here in table 18 of the Corps of Engineers are predicated upon 
3,900 tons. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, the 5,000-ton tow would work just as 
well on the Tombigbee as the 3,500-ton tow. There is no difference 
in it. 

Mr. Donnetty. Depending upon whether double locking is required. 

General Pick. I am telling you the only time you will have to double 
lock is when you come up there with a tow that exceeds 600 feet. That 
is all it is. 

Mr. Kerr. We will take a short recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Mr. Razavur. The committee will be in order. 








POPULATION OF WAY PORTS 


Mr. Donnetxy. At this point in the record I would like to inser 
the figures of the United States Census Bureau with respect to th 
population of the way cities. I have here the figures from the Unite« 
States Census Bureau. The committee will recall when I read fron 
the general’s report there was mention made of way ports, the break 
ing of tows to take care of way ports. 

On the Mississippi system we have New Orleans with a populatio: 
of 567,257, 1950 census. We go up to Baton Rouge, 34.917. We go 
up to Natchez, which is not shown here on the map, 15,000. We g 
up to Vicksburg, which is shown here, 24,000, in round numbers. W; 
go to Greenville, Miss.—perhaps I should give each committee membe: 
a copy of these figures, because the comparison is quite significant. 
I am sure that you gentlemen will want to note the very small popu 
lation of the few towns in Mississippi that would benefit from thi 
project. 

We get up to Greenville, 20,000, in round figures. We go up to 
Helena, Ark., which is a key port because bauxite from the Jones mil! 
plant of one of the aluminum companies at one time or another has 
been said to have used the port for bauxite. It has a population of 
8,000. We get to Memphis, 394,012 at the 1950 census. If the mem 
bers will look at the column on the right-hand side they will see thi 
population of the way ports on the proposed waterway—Mobile, 195v, 
127,151. Demopolis, round figures, 4,000 people. Columbus, Miss.. 
round figures, 13,000. Aberdeen, Miss., which is not shown on this 
map, round figures, 4,000. Amory, Miss., which is not shown on the 
map, but which is on the east fork of the Tombigbee, round figures. 
3.000. Then you get to Paducah, round figures, 33,000. The last 
group of figures, outside of Mobile, is from the 1940 census, because 
the towns are so small that the 1950 census population figures are not 
in, so recapitulating, based upon the figures, the way ports on the Mis 
sissippi River total in population 905.947, and on the proposed Ten 
nessee-Tombigbee route, way ports, 138,746, 

Those way ports on the Mississippi will be deprived of the service 
upstream, if these barges are diverted at New Orleans over at Mobile 
and back up the Tombigbee waterway. 

Mr. Rapavt. Now, is it your idea that this whole Tombigbee system 
is proposed because of these cities? 

Mr. Donnetty. That is one of the factors. In the first place, the 
cities on the proposed Tombigbee route that I have named are not the 
source of the commodities which would require barge service on an 
inland waterway as distinguished from Birmingham, Ala. You see. 
Birmingham has a port. It is an important steel center. They have 
use for a waterway, but none of these towns over here [indicating | 
have any kind of industry whatever which would justify the spending 
of these hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Rapavr. The slack waterway of the Tombigbee, it has always 
been proposed to us, that would be used because of the relief in fighting 
the current of the Mississippi, not so much as for what it would do 
locally, except that there was some talk of a big development that 
would come along there. I just want to say that in fairness to the 
proposals that have always been put before the committee. 

Mr. DonneLty. It may be a canalized slack water system, but the 
rate the barges may move up here, shown by the figures that I have 
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POPULATION OF WAY PORTS 


Mr. Donnetxiy. At this point in the record I would like to insert 
the figures of the United States Census Bureau with respect to the 
populati ion of the way cities. I have here the figures from the Unite« 
States Census Bureau. The committee will recall when I read fron, 
the general’s report there was mention made of way ports, the break- 
ing of tows to take care of way ports. 

On the Mississippi system we have New Orleans with a populatio: 
of 567.257, 1950 census. We go up to Baton Rouge, 34,917. We go 
up to Natchez, which is not shown here on the map, 15,000. We go 
up to Vicksburg, which is shown here, 24,000, in round numbers. W; 
go to Greenville, Miss.—perhaps I should give each committee membe: 
a copy of these figures, because the comparison is quite significant. 
I am sure that you gentlemen will want to note the very small popu 
lation of the few towns in Mississippi that would benefit from thi 
project. 

We get up to Greenville, 20,000, in round figures. We go up to 
Helena, Ark., which is a key port because b: auxite from the Jones mill 
plant of one of the aluminum companies at one time or another has 
been said to have used the port for bauxite. It has a population of 
8,000. We get to Memphis, 394,012 at the 1950 census. If the mem 
bers will look at the column on the right-hand side they will see the 
population of the way ports on the proposed waterway—Mobile, 1950, 
127,151. Demopolis, round figures, 4,000 people. Columbus, Miss.. 
round figures, 13,000. Aberdeen, Miss., which is not shown on this 
map, round figures, 4,000. Amory, Miss., which is not shown on the 
— but which is on the east fork of the Tombigbee, round figures, 

3.000. Then you get to Paducah, round figures. 33,000. The last 
group of figures, outside of Mobile, is from the 1940 census, because 
the towns are so small that the 1950 census population figures are not 
in, so recapitulating, based upon the figures, the way ports on the Mis 
sissippi River total in population 905.947, and on the proposed Ten 
nessee-Tombigbee route, way ports, 158,746. 

Those way ports on the Mississippi will be deprived of the service 
upstream, if these barges are diverted at New Orleans over at Mobile 
and back up the Tombigbee waterway. 

Mr. Ranaut. Now, is it your idea that this whole Tombigbee system 
is proposed because of these cities? 

Mr. Donnetty. That is one of the factors. In the first place, the 
cities on the proposed Tombigbee route that I have named are not the 
source of the commodities which would require barge service on an 
inland waterway as distinguished from Birmingham, Ala. You see. 
Birmingham has a port. It is an important steel center. They have 
use for a waterway, but none of these towns over here [indicating | 
have any kind of industry whatever which would justify the spending 
of these hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Ranavr. The slack waterway of the Tombigbee, it has always 
been proposed to us, that would be used because of the relief in fighting 
the current of the Mississippi, not so much as for what it would do 
locally, except that there was some talk of a big development that 
would come along there. I just want to say that in fairness to the 
proposals that have always been put before the committee. 

Mr. DonneELLy. It may be a canalized slack water system, but the 
rate the barges may move up here, shown by the figures that I have 
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put in the record, is 1.8 against upstream Mississippi 2.5, but if you 
have the power in your modern river equipment to go back upstream, 
then it is not economical to come over here on the Tombigbee. 

General Pick. Mr. Faison would like to speak. 

Mr. Fatson. I feel that you want me to correct a statement that is 
not correct that the counsel makes. He just said that the Mississippi 
River ports would be deprived of the upstream traffic. I would like 
for you to permit me to read a short paragraph from the report: 

From parallel studies of commodity statistics and logs of towboat masters 
for a consecutive period of years, appropriate values were assigned to the 
ayoidance of the retarding currents in typical water-carrier operations on the 
open Mississippi River between New Orleans and Cairo, and the portion of the 
up-bound traffic that could probably be shunted to the proposed canalized return 
route via the Tombigbee was determined. Statistics for the past 12 years 
indicate that the growth of nondivertible upstream traffic on the lower Mis- 
sissippt * * ° 
and that is all the traffic that the Mississippi River needs, Memphis, 
Natchez, to remain just as itis. There is no thought of diverting that 
traffic, or depriving those people of their upstream traffic. The diver- 
sion would scarcely have kept pace with the growth of local traffic 
during these 12 years if we had diverted all we talked about divert- 
ing here. This traffic on the Mississippi River, according to these 12- 
year tables, would still have grown in addition to that. We are di- 
verting the through traffic that does not serve that stretch of the river 
at all. We do not intend to disturb the service of the Federal Barge 
Line. The Federal Barge Line does not operate on the Ohio River. 
It could not operate that tow on the Ohio. It never has operated 
that tow on any canalized water. 


PetroLtEum Makes Up Bux or Warer Trarric on Mississippi 


Mr. Donne tty. Is it not a fact that the bulk of the through traffic 
on the Mississippi River consists of petroleum ? 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is it not also a fact that petroleum is moved in 
industry-owned barges; that is, barges owned by the oil companies? 

Mr. Fatson. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is it? 

Mr. Faison. Not all, but some. 

Mr. Donne vy. Is it not a fact that your files show that your office 
s aware that the petroleum industry, if it were to get a saving on 
the waterway, does not pass that saving along to the public? 

Mr. Faison. I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. Donne.txy. I will get the file out. I would like at this time 
to show the members of the committee a chart prepared by the Gulf 
Coast Regional Statistical Office of the Corps of Engineers, entitled 
“Internal Waterborne Commerce.” I would like to show this, if I 
may, to the members of the committee. 

(The chart is herewith inserted.) 

Mr. Donne.tiy. This shows just who stands to pocket the money 
n the event this project is voted. Here is the Mississippi River. The 
predominance of the tonnage is the petroleum tonnage. If you will 
look at the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, you get the same situation 
exactly. If you look at the Ohio you get predominantly coal and 
coke, which is the heavy black vertical line, and this [indicating] is 
petroleum here. 
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INTEGRATED Tow or Freprrat Barer Lines Dors Nor OPERATE ON THE 
Onto River 


Mr. Forp. Just previous to your last comment, Mr. Faison made a 
statement that ties in with what I pointed out a few moments ago 
to you in regard to that Federal Barge Line announcement. I read 
the statement which in effect said that the new Harry S. Truman 
barge, the tow, was for the Mississippi system. You commented that 
the Mississippi system took in the Ohio, where they had similar locks 
and dams as are proposed on the Tennessee-Tombigbee. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The inference being, though I do not think you said it, 
that the Harry S. Truman could go, and did go, up the Ohio River 
where those locks and dams are. Mr. Faison just said that the Harry 
S. Truman, operated by the Federal Barge Line, does not operate on 
the Ohio River. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Faison. It does not operate on the Ohio River. 

Mr. Forp. The Harry S. Truman is a tow and barge which is not 
contemplated to be operated on the Tennessee-Tombigbee, so that 
information from the Federal Barge Line may be to some extent 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I would have to verify Mr. Faison’s statement 
from our own economists. 

The staff of the committee has for a year been analyzing the 
reasoning and conclusions reached by Mr. Faison, and in turn by the 
Chief of Engineers, and we have found, and we have submitted to 
the committee in the staff report, a tremendous number of discrepan- 
cies between the statements therein and the actual facts. The staff 
of the committee has sent investigators out into the field. We have 
sent engineers and investigators as well down to the area of this proj- 
ect and did learn, and have reported to the committee, that much of 
the representations made by the Chief of Engineers with respect 
to this project are not borne out when close investigation is made 
of them. 

Mr. Forpv. Let me suggest this: I think it is a relatively simple 
matter to find out whether the Harry S. Truman operates on the Ohio 
or not. 

Mr. McGraru. | think that you will find that the statute prohibits 
it from doing so. Is that not so? 

General Prick. I think so. 

Mr. Rasavur. The question is, Could it operate on the Ohio? 

General Pick. However, it is not prohibited from operating on the 
upper Mississippi. 

Mr. McGraru. T did not say that. I said on the Ohio. 

General Pick. You are correct. 

Mr. Ranavr. Could it operate on the Ohio? 

General Pick. It could operate on the Ohio if they wanted to adopt 
the length of the tow—— 

Mr. Faison. You cannot do that. They might do it if they could use 
smaller integrated tows. 

General Pick. They could take the same principle and cut it down 
and get a tow that would get in the locks, and it would work on any 
canalized waterway where you did not make the tow longer than your 
lock chambers. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. The basic statement before the committee is a 
statement of the Corps of Engineers, page 3, paragraph 7, criticizing 
the staff of the committee. It says: 

The statement that “high-speed integrated equipment” which cannot be 
adapted to standard lock sizes, is rapidly replacing “old style” equipment must 
be taken as an exaggeration. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. DonneEtiy. The staff of the committee in its report has in- 
formed the committee that it has interviewed the barge operators in 
1950. They sent an engineer down there, and the barge operators are 
in a period of transition in just this thing—high-speed integrated 
equipment, as epitomized in the Butcher-Arthur tows. 

General Pick. 1 can show you that they are on their way back to 
the normal equipment that is being used to haul 98 percent of the 
tonnage that is being hauled on the inland waterway under the regular 
standard type of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. For my own information, I do think it is somewhat rele- 
vant that we get from the Federal Barge Lines a statement whether 
or not they can operate on the Ohio by law, and if they are not pro- 
hibited by law, can they operate from a purely practical matter of 
operation, and also on the Missouri, and whether it is feasible for 
them to do so. 

General Pick. Also on the upper Mississippi. 

Mr. Forp. I meant the upper Mississippi. Let us find out where 
the Harry S. Truman operates. 

(The information requested was furnished by the Federal Barge 
Lines, and is as follows:) 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 23, 1951. 


Mr. H. F. PETERS, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Perers: Confirming our telephone conversation this morning, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation operates a common carrier water service on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, the Illinois and Missouri Rivers; also on 
the Warrior River and certain of its tributaries. 

Under Statute United States Code, title 49, chapter 5, section 153 (b) it is 
not authorized to operate on the Ohio River. The Corporation has conducted a 
seasonal operation on the Missouri River for the past 15 years. The service has 
been somewhat irregular and costly due to the delay in the construction of a 
9-foot channel to Sioux City, Iowa. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SoutnH Trmmsie, Jr., Chairman, Advisory Board. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask General Pick this question which is sug- 
gested by one of the Congressmen. The savings shown in table 18, 
page 147, of the hearing book, which the general has in front of him 
right now are predicated, are they not, on a 3,500-ton tow with a 1,000 
or 1,200 horsepower towboat pulling eight barges ? 

Mr. Faison. I would like to ask the counsel to understand what a 
3,500-ton means and what a 55-percent load factor means. It means 
a tow that can carry from 6,000 to 6400 tons. The load factor we 
find prevailing on these rivers in that kind of traffic is about 55 
percent. It goes full up and practically empty back, or up half loaded 
and back half loaded. And that statement is made in the report it- 
self, that we are using the 55-percent load factor. 
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Colonel Porrer. All railroad cars in the country are a gage of 4 fee! 
81% inches. They are on that gage because tracks are that wide al| 
over the country. Any barge line operator who intends to go into busi 
ness and make a profit must design his equipment to utilize the facili 
ties of the inland waterways of the United States. If the locks tha‘ 
he intends to operate are 110 feet wide and 600 feet long, he must, to 
make a profit, form a tow which can utilize that equipment. If he 
intends to use a waterway where the chambers are 75 by 450, he wil! 
design and operate his tows for that distance. No barge-line opera- 
tor will build a tow for general cargo purposes which cannot use a 
lock of the type that the United States Government builds. 

I would lke to add one more thing, not in the interest of being 
contentious, but merely to bring out the facts. Counsel read a list of 
the population of cities. He started out with New Orleans, and the 
he came to Baton Rouge with 34,000. Baton Rouge is the site of 
the biggest oil refinery in the world. It is a deep-seaport. Its popu 
lation is not a measure of the transportation, water-wise, that ope: 
ates into that port. And while some towns have a population that is 
definitely measured by the amount of river traffic, such as some of our 
smaller coastal ports, a population of a town on our inland water. 
ways may be gaged entirely by farming or manufacturing or other 
purposes. The fact that 34,000 people are able to operate one of our 
largest ports, both inland and sea water-wise, I think is important. 
It does not serve as a measure of the size of the traffic thereof. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I asked Mr. Faison a question that he has not an- 
swered. Colonel Potter has injected a new thought. Baton Rouge 
is a seaport and is a center of tremendous operations. The reason 


that I read the population of the small towns from Demopolis on up 
is because there is no industry in those towns, as I stated, that would 
initiate commodities to move on barge lines. 


EnoIneers’ Computations Are Basep on A 3,500-Ton Tow 


Now, Mr. Faison, will you answer the question: Is it not a fact: 
that table 18 and table 19 on page 147 of the hearing book are based 
on a 3,500-ton tow with 8 barges, and will be of 1,200 or 1,000 horse- 
power ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. Ata 55-percent load factor: yes. 

Mr. Donnetry. That is right, sir. 

Now, I will read to the committee an excerpt from an interview 
secured by Engineer Schulte of the Corps of Engineers when he 
went down to New Orleans and to Mobile. We have a statement of 
Mr. A. M. Myer, president of the Myer Towing Co., Inc., Pensacola, 
Fla. Mr. Myer says: 

The gentleman states— 
and the gentleman is Mr. Myer— 
that there is, however, one angle that will decrease the economy of using river- 
type towboats. He has reference to the fact that most river towboats handle 
seven to nine barges and consequent]y must be very powerful and navigate the 
current, ete. (about 1,200 or 2,000 horsepower). This horsepower could not be 
fully utilized on the sound for the reason that only four or five barges can be 
handled on a hawser at one time across the sound. He states that the average 
tow across the sound is not more than three barges, and this could not be 
measurably increased. The gentleman stated that in his opinion there were a 
yood many days when a river-type towboat could tow on a pusher type hook-up 
and that occasionally the tugs tow up in this manner, 
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Wiprn or Proposep WATERWAY 


Now, General Pick, if I may ask you a question, sir, the proposed 
Tombigbee waterway from Demopolis, a distance of 221 miles up- 
stream, to the beginning of the divide cut, according to the plan of the 
Corps of Engineers, envisages a channel width of 170 feet. 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And in the divide cut of 39 miles from Mackeys 
Creek to Yellow Creek, the channel width is 150 feet. 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And in the divide cut, every 4 miles, there will be 
passing places 200 feet wide and a thousand feet long ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Donne.iy. So that the tows can pass each other. 

General Pick. That is the proposal. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The staff of the committee pointed out to the com- 
mittee in this report that the Corps of Engineers has under consid- 
eration, not a width of 170 feet and 150 feet, but 300 feet for the chan- 
nel, and the staff recommended to this committee in its report that the 
Corps of Engineers, having given figures of $179,000,000, based upon 
170-foot width and 150-foot width, give the committee the figures on 
a 300-foot width channel before the committee acted on the construc- 
tion funds, 

The Corps of Engineers on April 23, 1951, in its written answer to 
the staff report says this, and this is on page 3, paragraph 13: 

In this conclusion by the investigating staff the Corps of Engineers is criticized 
for not submitting an estimate of cost for constructing the waterway with a 
300-foot channel throughout. It is inferred that the Corps has specific plans 
for developing a 300-foot waterway, and is misleading the Congress by present- 
ing cost estimates based on a 170-foot waterway (150 foot in Divide section). 
The Corps of Engineers has not recommended a 300-foot waterway and would 
never so recommend unless there develops sufficient traffic to justify the cost 
of increasing the channel dimensions. The Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway is 
anthorized for a width of 170 feet. To increase this width to 300 feet would 
require additional authorizing legislation by the Congress. 

General Pick. What question do you want me to answer? 

Mr. Donnety. I have not asked you a question. I wanted to read 
the basis for it before I asked a question. ; 

The waterway as proposed by the Corps of Engineers at this time 
is a one-way waterway running in a northerly direction from De- 
mopolis up the Tennessee River, is it not ? 

General Pick. No, sir; it is a two-way waterway. 

Mr. DonNeEtiy. Now, I have here, General Pick, a report of Sep- 
tember 8, 1946, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, office of the 
district engineer, Nashville district: “Minutes of meeting of Site 
Selection Board, Tennessee-Tombigbee.” 

There were present from your office three representatives, South 
Atlantie district, two; Mobile district, four: Ohio River district office, 
three; and the Nashville district office, nine. I find on page 4, para- 
graph 8, “Channel dimensions”. 

Channel dimensions were discussed. Mr. Stuck recommended a memorandum 
by Mr. Harold on this subject which appears as Appendix A. It was agreed 
that the structure, including bridges, excepting locks, will be designed and 
hydraulics completed for the ultimate two-way navigation which is expected to 
have a bottom width of 300 feet. Construction at present is to be for initial 

e-Way navigation with passing places at about 4-mile intervals. Minimum 
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a iene: and depths will be as contained in the Rivers and Harbors Report, 
se ent No. 486, except the passing places shall have a minimum bot. 
tom width of 240 feet and be provided throughout the full length of the water- 
way. For the river section, the cross-sectional area of the channel shall be at 
least three times the submerged area of the tow except for the lateral snake-bend 
cut. Extra widening will be required in bends for the new tow size, and will 
be in accordance with the formula given in appendix II, 1938 report. 

s Do we understand from what I have just read that the Corps of 
Engineers contemplates the ultimate width of the channel of the 
waterway to be 300 feet ? 

General Pick. Mr, Chairman, this is a very long and involved ques- 
tion. The first point that I would like to cover here is that if the 
waterway is to be increased to 300 feet, it would require a resurvey and 
another report to be submitted to the Congress for the authorization. 
In the bwilding of the Intracosatal Canal, with which I hada lot 
to do in Louisiana, from New Orleans to the Sabine River, we built 
that canal 9 feet deep with a 100-foot bottom width. It had not been 
completed but a very short time before it was enlarged to 125-foot 
bottom width and 1% feet deep. Over the years that the Corps of 
Engineers has been in the waterway business, we have found by actual 
experience many things that we must look out for. In this country 
there is development going on all the time—highways, railroad 
bridges, and so forth are crossing these waterways. We have to look 
ahead. We have to look ahead because a waterway established like 
that could be in business for many, many years. 

In the law authorizing this project, the Tennessee-Tombigbee, it 
is specifically stated that the local interests will build highway 
bridges. It is covered in law that the Government will build the 
railroad bridges. 

Our experience, and our experience in working with the Congress, 
has shown us definitely when we develop a new waterway we must 
look to the long-time development. Therefore, if we were to consider 
and we were to build the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, one of 
the things we would have to do would be to set up criteria for the 
State Highway Department and we would not agree to them building 
a bridge across that waterway that would prevent its further develop- 
ment within reason. 

Now, if we decided that would be 300 feet, we would say, You 
put a span across this waterway that will allow this waterway to be 
developed to that width. If we designed and built a railroad bridge 
across there at Government cost we would provide an opening there 
that would allow the waterway to be enlarged. . 

In other words, suppose in the history of the Intracoastal Canal 
from New Orleans, to Corpus Christi, ‘Tex., we had to foresee these 
things and keep highway and railway bridges with sufficient spans 
to allow for this to be enlarged. ; 

Now, the Intracoastal Canal has been built and rebuilt since 192", 
when I started the survey from New Orleans to the Sabine River, so 
in this waterway here, we would not permit bridges to be built with- 
out having sufficient span to allow this waterway to be further develop 
ed. There has been no thought given to building this waterway to 
300 feet. There has been no request from the Congress to surve) 
the waterway and produce a report for the Congress on a 300- foot 
waterway, nor will the Corps of Engineers take any such steps without 
a directive from the Congress. 
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If that waterway is to be enlarged, I would hold immediately that 
we would require additional legislation. These meetings that we 
have, the meetings of the engineers to study these problems and work 
up designs, must go not only into the problems at hand, but the long- 
range viewpoint of these waterways because there is not the waterway 
I know of in the United States that has not been enlarged as time 
goes on. 

We must look ahead. It would be very short-sighted if the Corps 
of Engineers were to build a railroad bridge across the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee and then, like in the case of the Intracoastal Canal, 4 or 
5 years later come to Congress with a report wanting to enlarge it. 

One of the items in there would be that we would have to rebuild 
that bridge. We would receive, and it would be just, severe criticism. 
So, in planning these waterways you have to look to the future. 

But, to answer your question directly, we have no plans afoot to 
develop that waterway to a 300-foot width, 

Note.—In the report on the Gainesville lock (the first lock on the proposed 
waterway above Demopolis) which was, according to earlier testimony in these 
hearings, approved by the Chief of Engineers on December 19, 1947, the follow- 
ing appears with respect to the ultimate 800-foot width of the waterway : 
“Ultimate Channel (minimum bottom width, 300 feet) : 

Site B: 
Rectification of river channel and excavation for lock ap- 
proaches, 7,113,000 cubic yards at $1 : eas _ $7,113, 000 
Lock excavation, 804,000 cubie yards at 75 cents __-_-____ 603, 000 
ere “Gomera. 6500 3 et ES SS Fae! EVRY Be 275, 000 
Bridge over Tombigbee River, Highway No. 39 Pree es eee 5OO, OOO 


| es AEE Te SN eR: 


Site C: 
Cut-off channel and lock approaches, 2,907,000 cubic yards at 
nS I oi ee ee ek i j . 726, T50 
Lock excavation, 999,000 cubie yards at 60 cents__—--_ ; 599, 400 
Bridge over lock, Highway No. 39__- : , 220, 000 
Lock cofferdam (includes cofferdike and pumping only) 75, OOO 


Total = 


Difference in cost pe Parente 6, S69, S50 
Saving by reduction of distance : ne 900, 000 


over site B__ 2 ie . T, 769, 850 


‘ 


Total savings, site ¢ 

“11. High-water profiles of various floods for present conditions and for the 
initial 170-foot-channel improvement with Demopolis lock and dam, Rattlesnake 
Bend cut-off, and Gainesville lock and dam in operation have been determined 
by detailed backwater computations. These computations show that the initial 
development will have no effect on high stages at the Gainesville gage. Since 
the construction of the ultimate 300-foot channel would lower such stage, any 
wall elevations set to satisfy the conditions for the initial improvement will 
be satisfactory for the ultimate plan.” 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General, a little while ago I asked you the 
question on as to whether the proposal before this committee, the 170- 
foot channel and the canal, and a 150-foot channel width in the divide 
cut, contemplated one-way or two-way navigation. You assured 
me in your answer that it contemplated two-way navigation. May I 
point out to you from this report, from which I just read para- 
graph 8, that it was agreed that structures, including bridges, except 
at locks, will be designed in hydraulics computed for the ultimate two- 
Way navigation which is expected to have a bottom width of 300 feet. 
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Now, General, do we understand that in order to have two-way 
navigation, you must have ultimately 300 feet, or can we have two- 
way navigation with the proposal before the committee of 170 and 1) 
feet ? 

General Pick. You can have two-way navigation without difficult) 
with 170 feet. The canal carrying the largest tonnage in the Unite: 
States today is the Intracoastal Canal_in Louisiana and Texas. | 
think that it is somewhere now about 27 million or 28 million tons « 
year. I have just told you that is a waterway 125 feet wide and 12 fee 
deep. Certainly you could operate two ways on a 150-foot canal. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then I take it, General, that you would differ from 
the statement made here ? 

General Pick. I just got through explaining to you what that state- 
ment means. That statement means we do not want to go back to thie 
State of Mississippi, or Alabama, again in a few years ‘and say, “We 
built your bridges here because we did not see far enough ahead 
to tell you to make this navigation span wide enough to get these 
boats through.” No widening in the canal would ever be undertaken 
unless the request came from the shippers that the traffic was such 
that it would require a deeper and wider waterway. 


OpposirIon OF THE BARGE OPERATORS 


Mr. Donnetty. May I ask you this: How do you account for thi 
fact that Mr. Faison has emphasized that on the basis of the survey 
by Engineer Schulte, he has concluded that the barge operators them 
selves are against the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway ? 

General Pick. Well, Mr. Donnelly, some of them are and some are 
not. 

Mr. Donnexty. I do not think the chairman can hear you. He 
wants to hear you, I am sure. 

General Pick. I do not know why the operators are opposed to it, 
but I imagine they have their business well established now in on 
direction and another, and they would not like to have somebod) 
coming through there with some better equipment that would come 
along and pick up some of their business. I suppose that is it. I do 
not know the answer to it. 


Dowpst IN THE Corps OF ENGINEERS AS TO THE ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 
OF THE PROJECT 


Mr. DonneLLy. Since these hearings were recessed this morning. | 
think that I should bring to the attention of the committee the doubt 
that persisted throughout the Corps of Engineers in 1945 when House 
Document No. 486 was written. 

General Schley, in 1939, said to the Congress in the earlier House 
document—and Genet al Schley’ s report is contained in here, Feb 
ruary 27, 1989—that he felt that the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway 
could not be justified unless intangible elements were taken into co: 
sideration, and he concluded with this statement : 

They are difficult to evaluate and appear to me to be questions falling within 


the realm of statesmanship to which the Congress can best assign the proper 
value. 


Now, in 1945, when the Corps of Engineers, pursuant to a resol 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, resurveyed this project 
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and considered General Schley’s report, they recommended the Tom- 
bigbee waterway aflirmatively, and without equivocation, and state in 
the report in the 1946 hearings, at page 125, that the benefit cost ratio 
would be 1.05 to 1. 

I want to invite the attention of the members of the committee to 
the extreme doubt prevailing in the minds of the engineers 1 month— 
not 1 month, 19 days—before the 1945 House Document 486 was 
written, and I have here a memorandum for the members of the Board, 
from the files of the Rivers and Harbors Board of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. It is written on August 18, 1945, for the meeting of September 
10, 1945, and the concluding paragraph is the pertinent one here, and 
I quote: 

The Tombigbee-Tennessee connection is essentially a long-range project having 
only secondary local importance and the extent to which it would be utilized is 
conjectural. It depends on overcoming the inertia of established business enter- 
prises and water transportation agencies; on the vision of regulatory agencies 
engaged in public convenience and necessity; and on the effectiveness of the 
measures that will be taken by existing overland carriers to stifle potential 
competition from the waterway. The project has repeatedly been advocated 
before Congress and the adequacy of the plans and the soundness of the economics 
in previous reports have been vigorously assailed by opponents. The present 
report will doubtless undergo keen and critical analysis. In the preparation of 
the report the preliminary computations oscillated between favorable and un- 
favorable and the final benefit-cost ratio is close to unity. 

Now, General Pick—— 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, what is the report you were reading 
from? What is it called? 

Mr. Donnetry. I identified it by quoting the heading, General. 
Has the information contained in that paragraph that I have just 
read been conveyed to the Congress in the 1945 report of the Chief of 
Engineers, or has it since been conveyed to the Congress by yourself 
or any of your predecessors in any official manner / 

General Pick. I do not get the question. Will the reporter read 
the question, please ¢ 

(The question was read.) 

General Prcx. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to answer that question. 
This document which I have here, which counsel has quoted from, 
! notice is a memorandum for members of the Board. It is dated 
August 18 for the meeting of September 10. I do not know whether 
that was included in the report or not. 

Mr. Donnetry. I have carefully examined the report and no such 
statements are made in the report with respect to the contents of that 
paragraph. 

General Pick. I presume this memorandum was made for the Rivers 
and Harbors Board. 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

General Pick. That Board has to consider these reports and render 
a report to the Chief of Engineers who in turn transmits to the See- 
retary of the Army and the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress. 
{ do not know who wrote this. I do not know how—— 

| Mr. Donne.ity. Who is X. H. P.? He was the gentleman who wrote 
that. 

General Pick. I do not know. Do you know, Mr. Faison, who X. 
H. P. would be ? 

Mr. Fatson. I think Col. Xenophon Price. 

General Pick. Xenophon Price, he thinks. 

86506—51—pt. 2——-10 





Mr. DonneLiy. What you have just stated is correct. I find that 
Lieutenant General Reybold, Chief of Engineers, stated in his letter 
of September 29, 1945, to the chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, that he considered the report of that Board, the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors—the Board you have just identified. 
His letter is contained in the 1945 House document which is here in the 
1946 hearings at pages 124 and 125, so that the action of that Board 
was considered by Lieutenant General Reybold, who said: 

I concur in the recommendations of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. 

And the question I asked you, and you indicated you did not know 
the answer, as I recall, is whether Congress was ever told officially, 
by Lieutenant General Reybold, or any other Chief of Engineers 
since he served, of the contents of that paragraph at the end of the 
report that I just read from. 

General Pick. I do not think so. I do not know what Price’s posi- 
tion was at the time. The Board is a legally constituted body. They 
consider all the evidence placed before them, and then that Board, 
acting as a board, recommends or disapproves reports sent before it. 
After carefully considering the information contained in the report 
and other data, and in many, many instances—I do not know whether 
it was done in this or not—but in most cases all important reports, 
when they consider it, they have either hearings in Washington here, 
or in the field, and they take testimony. After reviewing the report 
and all the information available, they render a decision. That 
decision is their own decision, and then they make their report of 
their decision to the Chief of Engineers. The Chief of Engineers 
‘an go along with their decision, or he can disagree with it. As to 
this document here, I feel certain that it was submitted to the Board, 
and I also am certain that the Board considered it when they considered 
this Tennessee-Tombigbee report. 

There is no reason why this memorandum should have been sub- 
mitted to the Congress any more than any other memorandum, or 
any other data that was considered in connection with the report. It 
was the report that they were considering, and that report was acted 
upon and forwarded to the Chief of Engineers, and Mr. Donnelly 
just read there that the Chief of Engineers concurred in the Board's 
report. Am I correct é 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are absolutely correct, General Pick. Of 
course, the basic question here is not whether the memorandum was 
included in Lieutenant General Reybold’s report in toto, but the 
question is whether the extreme doubt entertained by the Engineers 
themselves, as shown here in paragraph 10 that I have just read. 
whether the extreme doubt and the information of that extreme doubt 
was contained in the official report of Lieutenant General Reybold 
to the Congress which is printed as House Document 486. 

Colonel Porrrr. In order to clear up whether or not we do submit 
such things, I notice in the hearings that authorized this project that 
the letter of General Schley was included as a part of the public 
record, the thing that you read, Mr. Donnelly. I notice that the 
Chief of Engineers appointed a special board in addition to the 
normal survey by the district concerned after the investigation by 
the regular district and the consideration of the Board, the benefits 
coming out 1.05, and since the Congress had asked for the report, it 
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is the duty of the Chief of Engineers ‘o submit those papers and the 
report recommending the project because it does have an economic 
ratio of above 1 to the committee of C ongress concerned. 

Furthermore, the Committee on Public Works does not take the 
Corps of Engineers as its only witness. I notice in the history of 
witnesses who appeared against this project very outstanding names 
who normally oppose our projects, in addition to other people who had 
the opportunity, and who did present quite voluminous testimony 
opposing this project. The wisdom of the Public Works Committee 
in evaluating the testimony presented was reflected in the authoriza- 
tion. Furthermore, due to people being entirely different, one from 
the other, our Board of Engineers includes what might be called 
“devil’s adveeates,” who oppose actions, and the operation of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is sometimes quite vicious 
in its testimony in its executive sessions. I am sure that the data that 
the counsel has presented received the consideration that it was due. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Colonel Potter, I hope that you are not begging 
the question. I have read every word of the 1946 hearings held by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors which voted out the authoriza- 
tion act of July 24, 1946. No represent atives of the Corps of Engineers 
in those hearings before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors ex- 
pressed the extreme doubt which is shown here in the last paragraph, 
paragraph 10, that I read of this report, or memorandum to the Rivers 
and Harbors Board. 

As I understand it, General Schley in 1939 indicated his extreme 
doubt for the project when he said that he would not affirmatively 
recommend the project because there were intangibles and that the 
position of the Congress was such that the problem fell into the 
realm of statesmanship. I point out in the 1945 report there is no 
statement that the Corps of Engineers themselves had such extreme 
doubt with respect to this project. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, once a report has been apyreeas by 
the Board for Rivers and Harbors, and then concurred in by the 
Chief of Engineers, the action of the Corps of Engineers has been 
taken. The report goes up to the Committee on Public Works and at 
that hearing the proponents and the opponents come in and give all 
the testimony they care to give. It would not be proper, in my opin- 
ion, to have members of the Corps of Engineers come up after an 
action has been taken upon the report to further carry their case to 
the Congress. I do not believe that would be expected of us. 

Mr. Donnestiy. That is the question that I have brought to the 
attention of the committee and I do not care to comment on it further. 


ApDDITIONAL INFORMATION From THE Corps oF ENGINEERS 


At this time, I would like to have General Chorpening tell us 
whether the other five documents, Nos. 2 through 6—and I will give 
him a copy of the list that was telephoned to him at Chairman Can- 
non’s direction this morning—have been furnished to the committee. 

General CuorrentnG. The first document that you asked for has 
already been introduced this morning, the letter of memorandum of 
Mr. Faison to Mr. Bottoms. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Correct, and I excluded that in the pending ques- 
tion. 
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STATUS OF DEFINITE PROJECT REPORT ON GAINESVILLE LOCK AND DA} 


General CrorrentnG. The second and third documents, copy of tlie 
definite project reports for the Gainesville lock and dam and anothe: 
document referred to as the Slichter file from which he testified ye: 
terday, were given to Mr. Saunders, the clerk of the committee, thi 
morning. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Will you examine those papers to see if those wer 
the documents furnished to the committee pursuant to the reques 
‘and 3 to which you referred ¢ 

General CHorreninG. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Let us put those in a separate file so there will no‘ 
be any mistake about them. We will label those as items 2 and 3 of 
the committee’s request this morning, and we will put them in a 
separate file. 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I would like to ask Mr. Shehter it 
those are the papers that you asked for this morning. 

Mr. Suicutrer. Those are the papers that I delivered personally. 

General Pick. What are they ¢ 

Mr. Suicutrer. They consist of a chain of correspondence betwee 
the various officers of the Corps of Engineers, starting with a letter 
from the district engineer at Mobile, presenting data on the design 
criteria for the Gainesville lock. They include the minutes of a meet 
ing of December 8, 1947, summarizing the action of that meeting, and 
the information and the letter, and the action taken at the meeting. 
constitute the data required for the Chief Engineer for the definite 
project report on the Gainesville lock. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Mr. Slichter, so there is no question now, we talked 
so much about definite project reports yesterday, request No. 2 on 
this list is “Copy of the definite project report for the Gainesville 
lock and dam.” Would you identify that from the paper? 

Mr. Suicnrer. I identify this as the information required by the 
Chief of Engineers and supplied to him—the requirements of the 
definite project report for the Gainesville lock. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you identify any of those papers as the definite 
project report on the Gainesville lock and dam ? 

Mr. Siicntrer. We went to considerable length vesterday to discuss 
that the definite project report is one step of the Corps of Engineer: 
in the designing of a project, and I went to considerable length to ex- 
plain that the presentation of a formalized paper, marked “Definite 
Project Report,” period, was not essential in designing a project; that 
the studies that go into that are the basis of the design, and this data 
developed those same studies and was accepted by the Corps of Engi 
neers as the definite project report. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Now, will you identify the documents which you 
say were accepted by the Corps of Engineers as the definite project 
report / 

Mr. Surciurrer. On the Gainesville lock. 

Mr. Donnetiy. On the Gainesville lock and dam. 

Mr. Suicurer. I identify them as the basic letter and its enclosures. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This file will be kept and the reporter will please 
mark that “Definite project report for Gainesville lock and dam,” 
produced by the Chief of Engineers on May 24, 1951. 

Now, do you have a comment, Mr. Slichter ? 
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Mr. Suicurer. I say that I identify that as the definite project re- 
port, information required by the Chief, for the Gainesville lock and 
not the dam. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, the request of the chairman of the committee 
is for “A copy of the definite project report for the Gainesville lock and 
dam.” 

Mr. Suicurer. The definite project report for the Gainesville dam 
has not be completed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, will you give us the date of the completion of 
the definite project report for the Gainesville lock which 1s in that 
folder just marked by the reporter ? 

Mr. Suicurer. The final action taken on the matter was that the 

mference in Washington, represented by a copy of the minutes in 
that file 

Mr. Donnetiy. And what is the date ? 

Mr. Suicurer. December 8, 1947. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, I have before me the justification sheet that 
Colonel Potter used yesterday to say that he had used, or some other 
officer had use, in testifying before a committee of the Congress either 
in 1950 or 1951. Let us have the reporter mark this as exhibit 1. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit 1.”) 

Mr. Donne.iy. This exhibit No. 1 is already in the record. 

Colonel Potter produced it yesterday for the purpose of telling 
the committee, and I have checked the record of transcript, that at 
the time that either he or some other officer was testifying, he had the 
accurate cost estimate based upon a definite project report for the 
Gainesville lock and dam. 

I invite the committee's attention to the statement on this justifica- 
tion sheet which appears in the second column under the heading 
“Work in progress, or proposed for 1950—completion of definite 
project report on Gainesville lock and dam, $75,000.” 

Do you care to explain that, Colonel Potter, or will Mr. Slichter? 

Colonel Porrer. I would like to explain that. I intended to bring 
t up at the end of the day in asking a question on procedure, and 
what my rights were under the provisions of being under oath. I 
have never testified before in these hearings under oath, and I think 
the committee is well aware of the fact that we get the minutes made by 
the reporter for correction, and in going over those minutes last 
night, it immediately became evident, in some cases to correct English 
and in other cases to correct meaning, it was necessary to change the 
record. 

Do I have the right, I am asking, to make changes in a record 
that is made under oath? I am very much interested because I do 
not like to have any legal action become necessary against me. The 
specific question asked by counsel, I noticed, as I was going over 
that record, was that he used the words “lock and dam.” Among 
navigation people, “lock and dam” is considered as one word, and 
usually we use the two together—a lock and dam. I so used that 
expression in saying the definite project report was ready. I should 
have said that the definite project report on the Gainesville lock 
was ready. It was a slip of the tongue that I said “lock and dam.” 
| apologize for having made the statement. I am asking that I have 
the privilege of striking “the dam” from the testimony that I gave. 
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This $75,000 in the data sheet is for the definite project report on 
the dam, which is the second part of the construction. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Colonel Potter, I believe that the explanation that 
you have made of the testimony of yourself, of yesterday, which you 
read last night, or since the recess yesterday, will clarify the matter 
for the record. 

Colonel Potter. Do you have the right to change that on the record / 

Mr. Donnexty. As I understand, the official reporters certify to 
what their notes contain. As I understand you, you are saying that 
you had a slip of the tongue and you meant one thing instead of 
“lock and dam.” 

Colonel Porrer. You had used the words “lock and dam.” It is one 
word in our language, and I used it, too, and I was wrong. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can we find out from the Corps of Engineers offi 
cially—we have gone at it now for several days—as to the status of the 
definite project report on, one, the Gainesville lock and dam, or two, 
the Gainesville lock, or, three, the Gainesville dam ? 

Colonel Porrer. You have been given papers by Mr. Slichter which 
pertain to the lock, and I think he has thoroughly explained it. There 
are no papers before this committee nor on hand before us, I believe, 
pertaining to the dam part of the structure. 


Sratrus or PLANNING FOR GAINESVILLE LocK AND Dam Wuewn Corrs 
ReQquestep IniriaAL Construction Funps 


Mr. Donne tty. There is a quorum present of four Congressmen. 
Let me ask this question categorically of the Corps of Engineers: 
Are the plans and specifications for a project prepared before the 
definite project report is prepared ¢ 

Colonel Porrer. The plans and specifications are a result of the 
definite project. studies. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, we have the testimony of General Pick before 
this subcommittee on April 3, 1951, a few weeks ago, and I will quote: 

General Pick. You have to determine what effects it will have. You will have 
to determine the land-acquisition problems. You have to determine what relo- 
cations will have to be made of highways, railroads, buildings, and the like. Al! 
of that goes into this definite project report in order to come up with as sound a 
figure as possible to determine the costs. 

This was in response to a question by Congressman Rabaut. It 
continues : 

After doing all that, then we get some funds to start making up detailed plans 


and specifications, and we work those up. When that is done, we are ready to 
ask for construction funds. 


Then Colonel Potter interjected at that point: 


Colonel Porrer. If I may add one sentence there. After the definite project 
report is completed, we then again analyze economics of the project, and if it is 
uneconomical, based on that estimate, we do not come in for construction funds, 
and that has happened. 

I invite the committee’s attention to that. I would like to have a 

ategorical answer from the Corps of Engineers at this time as to 
whether, when the Corps of Engineers asked for $5,735,000 of the 
Bureau of the Budget for construction and planning of the proposed 
Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway for the fiscal year 1949, the definite 
project report had been completed for the entire project. 
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General Pick. It had not. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I ask this categorical question? At that time, 
had the definite project report for the Gainesville lock and dam been 
completed ¢ 

General Pick. It has just been developed here, sir, that the definite 
project work had been completed for the lock at. the Gainesville Dam, 
and the plans and specification for that are, I believe, 97 percent 
complete. 

Mr. Donnetiy. As of July 19, 1950? 

General Pick. That is correct, I believe. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Can you explain your testimony of April 3, when 
you said : 

After doing all that, then we get some funds to start making up detailed plans 
and specifications, and we work those up. When that is done, we are ready to 
ask for construction funds. 

General Pick. That testimony is in general the procedures to which 
we goto get a project started. 

Mr. Donnetty. Let me ask this question categorically : In the fiscal 
years 1949 and 1951, when the Corps of Engineers asked for con- 
struction money for the proposed Tombigbee project, did the Corps of 
Engineers advise either the Bureau of the Budget or Congress that 
the definite project report for the Gainesville lock section had been 
completed ¢ 

General Pick. I do not remember what was testified to before the 
committee, sir. That can be determined from the record. 

Mr. Donnetty. May I ask this question: Was Congress told in the 
fiscal year 1949, when the Bureau of the Budget estimated to Congress 
$1,500,000 for construction—was Congress told by the Corps of Engi- 
neers that if any definite project report had been completed for the 
Gainesville lock, that that was only a sectional definite project report 
and did not relate to the entire proposed Tombigbee waterway ¢ 

General Pick. I do not know what testimony was given then at that 
time. I cannot remember, sir. I do not think that I testified on it 
at all. 

Mr. Donnetry. Let us take up the rest of the items. 

General Cuorrentnc. Yes; and both items 4 and 5 were telephoned 
over immediately for your use this morning. Since those items have 
to do with the estimated cost of the Tombigbee project in the fiscal 
years 1949 and 1951, I would like to have Mr. Slichter give you those 
direct. : 

Mr. Suicuter. I do not have the question. 

General CHorrentna. I have the sheet here. 

Mr. Surcirer. What is the request ? 

Mr. Donnewxy. For the fiscal years 1949 and 1951. 

Mr. Surcuter. The estimated cost for 1949, estimated for the Con- 
gress, was $136,244.200. For 1951, for the estimate submitted to 
Congress, $169,117,000. 

Mr. Donnetty. As I understand, not to be repetitious, neither one 
of those estimates for the construction cost of the entire project was 
based upon a definite project report. Am I correct, General ? 

General Pick. That is correct, not a complete definite project report. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, I refer again to your testimony before the 
committee on April 3, 1951, and I read the sentence that I read before: 

All of that goes in for this definite project report in order to come up with as 
Sound a figure as possible to determine the cost. 
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The two figures just supplied by Mr. Slichter were not “as sound 
figure as possible to determine the cost” of the entire project, were 
they ¢ 

General Pick. That statement of mine before the committee was « 
general statement outlining for the information of the committee the 
steps that we go through in working up a project for construction. 
At that time I did not have any particular project in mind. I was 
giving the general steps that we go through. 

If you tie that statement down to a definite project, such as thi 
Tennessee-Tombigbee, then the statement is not in accordance with the 
facts on the Tennessee-Tombigbee project. However, sufficient det 
inite project report studies on the Tennessee-Tombighee waterway 
were sufliciently advanced to start construction of the first unit, the 
Gainesville lock. 

Mr. Donnetxy. This is quite an important matter, General, for this 
reason: The committee has asked of the Corps of Engineers for tli 
dates of the definite project reports for the entire 182 projects. We 
have a preliminary determination that it is not an exception that 
a definite project report is not completed, and a sound estimated cost 
figure available, before the Corps of Engineers asks for construction 
funds. We will be asking General Chorpening from time to time 
during the next several months for documents for each of the 1s2 
projects which we will ask him to identify as “the definite project 
reports” for each of them, and the completion date for each of those 
definite project reports. 


Navigation ReguLarions ror Misstssirr1 SouND 


I would like to put in the record at this time relating to navigation 
across the Mississippi Sound, the navigation regulations which have 
been prescribed by the Secretary of War, and I will ask the general, 
if he will tell me, or one of his assistants, whether these are the 
regulations still in effect. 

General Pick. Mr. Faison, are you familiar with these? 

Mr. Fatson. No, sir; I have never seen them. 

Mr. Donne.iy. If you cannot verify them immediately, may | 
suggest that those regulations were placed in effect by the Secretary 
of War in 1946¢ Let me put them in the record for the relevanc) 
that they do have. I refer only to a page or several paragraphs ther 
that ceal with navigation on the Intracoastal Waterway, and the 
size, assembly, and handling of tows: also subsection (1) and severa! 
other sections of these regulations which do have relevancy here. 

(The matter referred to is printed in the appendix. ) 


Warer Trarric Berween New OrLEANS AND MOBILE 


Mr. Donnewry. I also offer for the record extracts from the annual 
report of the Chief of Engineers for traffic, Gulf Intracoastal Wate: 
way, freight traffic between Mobile and New Orleans for the year 
1948. If I may, I would like to put them in at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


[Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, 1949, Part 2, Commercial Statistics, p. 1525, 
Statistics for the year 1948] 


GuLF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


Freight traffic between Mobile and New Orleans 


Total barge trips: 


East-bound Sie LL ae ee 2,814 
ES Se SER i Se nea eRe ire ee ee 2, S76 





Total ton-miles through traflic Be ST ee Se eT ea ae 306, 305, 050 
Average haul per ton, miles____._._._______- Se eo 2 oo a 118 
ON ee db cnes mica seid weet 2, 595, 067 
ED ee ee ee eee ee ee ey ae 1, 863, 918 
Largest items: 
OCT oe ae M28 EL ee ae ee a ee ss 1, 069, 327 
OS a Fok TEN Fae ede ae ee es Se ee ET | 311, 772 
Kerosene eee Stee Can ere jo 105, 980 
I eS at ST IE alee Se ele NE — 1, 487, 029 
West-bound —____-_- pe Peete Manel ek Fad ace te A ad 2 ie ea Dt OO ESD) 730, 490 
Largest item: 
Limestone (66 percent) _—__- pe ate 479,501 


Water Trarric at Ports or New Or.LEANS AND MOBILE 


Mr. Donne ty. I also offer for the record further extracts from 
House Document No. 392, part II, entitled, “Commercial Statistics 
Water-Borne Commerce of the United States,” for the calendar year 
i048, Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1949. 

I would like to put these in the record where they are marked on 
these photostats. They relate to barge traffic in and out of Mobile 
and in and out of New Orleans. 

Mr. Raravr. The parts crossed off are to be eliminated, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rarnavt. All right. 

Mr. Donnetxiy. I would like to put these in the record without 
objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


MosBILE Hargpor, ALA. (INCLUDES TRAFFIC OF THREE MILE CREEK AND 
CHICKASAW CREEK ) 


Section ineluded: Mouth of Mobile River to 400 feet south of Shell Bayou in Chickasaw Creek, Mobile 
Bay and outer bar. Contrelling depth: Mobile River channel, 32 feet; Mobile Bay channels, 31.5 feet; 
outer bar channel, 35 feet; Chickasaw Creek channel from highway bridge across river to 400 feet south 
f Shell Bayou in creek, 25 feet. Project depth: Mobile River and Mobile Bay channels, 32 feet; outer 

ar channel, 36 feet; Chickasaw Creek channel from highway bridge across river to 400 feet south of Shell 

Bayou in Creek, 25 feet. Navigation season: Entire year 


} 


Comparative statement of traffic 


j 


| | i | 
Year } Tons Passengers Year Tons Passengers 
mai 4, 685, 484 1, 967 1944 oe iil 2, 851, €16 461 
4, 950, 554 | &38 ee iiagicaalaaatie 4, 287, 408 933 
5, 124, 624 | 809 1946 5, 414, 896 2, 275 


sey) 17... 5 2 6, 652, 571 453 
ve De 7, 072, 701 2, 798 


4, 406, 065 
— 3, 855, 206 


| 
| 





Trips and drafts of vessels 


In-bound Out-bound 





Draft (feet) ; l 
Steam- Motor 


vessels 


Steam- Motor 


sarges Tots 
ors vensels Barges rotal 


Barges 





31 
30... 
28 to 30 : 

26 to 28 : 2 97 
24 to 26 ‘ : €4 68 
22 to 2 ieee iin wile 122 ] 5 : 135 
20 to 2: 123 1 128 | 
18 to 2 sink 110 1 128 
Less than 18 477 4,432 5, 184 10, 093 | 





| eRe , 119 4, 499 5, 187 10, 805 
Total net registered 

tonnage - .... 6, 563, 035 

Passengers ° : 2, 180 2, 180 


MISSISSIPPI River, New OrLEANS, LA., TO MOUTH OF PASSES (INCLUDED IN 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINNEAPOLIS TO MOUTH OF PASSES) 


Section included: New Orleans, La., to Mouth of Passes. Controlling depth: Not less than 35 feet. Project 
depth: 40 feet. Navigation season: Entire year 


Comparative statement of traffic 


Paccangers 1 ' ; 
Passeng er Additional! 
Vessel traffic Rafted , — traffic, 
. > ‘ ‘ar terry 
Excursion Regular car ferry 


21, 560, 340 21, 560, 340 , 695, 808 36, 2 2, 767, 05 

23, 619, 462 , 134, 334 32, 956 | 3, 553, 48 

153, 234 31, 38 4, 180, 00 

232,779 , 320, 788 15, 955 2, 945, OU 
22, 211, 329 22, 211, 329 726, 322 16, 917 
27, 491, 230 27, 491, 230 680, 390 | 6, 954 
29, 701, GR4 29, 701, O84 944, 634 10, 099 
26, 409, O38 26, 409, O38 RSS, 5OS 17, 485 
33, 134,113 33, 134,113 726, 292 35, 682 
34, 804, 889 15 34, 805, 004 645, 748 48, 042 


Ferry passengers not include 
Trips and drafts of vessels 
Up-bound Down-bound 


Motor = (int Steam- Motor we 
waneele Barges rotal ont pannein Barges 


32to 23 2: 31 
30 to 32 4 2 : 182 5 
28 to: DAs 365 17 
26 to 2 5 , ‘ 342 32 
24 to 26 o a 290 . 
22 to 2 75 ‘ 31K 344 53 
20 to 22 j ¢ 36 970 50 1 
18 to 2 : QF 732 77 1 


Less than 18 : 274 12, 899 25, 1, 690 10, 241 12, 899 


Total. ‘ fi 12, 913 28, 38! 4, 946 10, 503 12, 901 28, 350 


Total net register 
tonnage 19, 052, 944 _. ety ..---.-|18, 695, 023 
Passengers 2 349, 214) 344, 576 Sh ee .-| 344,576 





tional 
ffie, 
ferry 


767, 051 
553, 48 
180, OOF 
945, 00 


, 695, 023 
344, 576 


1 


Port or New Orveans, La. 


| Section included: Both banks of the Mississippi River from mile 941.6 below Cairo, Il., to the mouth of 
the Passes. Navigation season: Entire year) 


Comparative statement of traffic 


Vessel traffic 


Corporate Points above | Points below Port of Passengers 
_limits of corporate corporate New Orleans 
New Orleans limits limits 


Tous Tons Tons Tons 
16, 304, 530 , 146, 318 
15, 661, 397 4 2, 808, 773 1, 325, 42¢ 19, 795, 599 _ 315, 866 
3, O31, 489 3, 278, 445 1, 597, 335 20, 907, 269 , 355, 934 
629, 917 3}, 777, 669 1,2 2¢ 22, 637, 215 485, 522 
5, 118, 818 5, 555, 391 654, 47 21, 328, 687 743, 239 
, 036, 605 6, 823, 472 1, O88, 426 23, 948, 506 687, 344 
7,577, 272 6, 402, 896 , 224, 36 25, 204, 532 954, 733 
, 593, 644 | 5, 509, 499 , of 24, 207, 733 962, 030 
2, 023, 215 5, 792, 399 073, 7: 29, 889, 400 761, 974 
9, 940, 611 5, 882,745 2, 726, < 28, 549, 630 693, 790 


Trips and drafts of vessels 


In-bound Out-bound 


Draft (feet) 
Steam- Motor os aero Steam- Motor 0 
ors voanols Barges Total pres vessels Barges 
3 
24 
99 
146 
480 
361 
10 380 
32 
] 291 
116 27 | 356 
Less than 18 13, 805 18, 261 34, 2, 5s 3 18, 195 34, 393 


18 1 
20 1 
52 1 

s 


67 


Total : , 735 14, 081 18, 273 37, 727 3, 931 18, 207 36, 865 


rotal net register 


tonnage .-|20, 783, 129 20, 698, 569 
Passengers 349, 214 a 349, 214 344, 576 344, 576 


Mr. DonnetLy. Now, may the record show that at the time of recess 
we have a full subcommittee here present? May we recess now, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Rasavut. Yes. 

Colonel Porrrr. I have not yet gotten an answer as to our prerog- 
atives in correcting the testimony, and I think it is of some importance. 

Mr. Ranavur. You mean the question you raised before ? 

Colonel Porrrr. Yes, sir, and any such similar one. Since the state- 
ment that has not changed. 

Mr. Rapaur. Well, we had a little talk about it, and I think any- 
thing done about that ought to be done in executive session. So, we 
will take the request for it. 

Colonel Porrrer. Should we then indicate where changes should be 
made so that they may be presented ? 

Mr. Ranaut. Indicate where? 

Colonel Porrrr. You see, we get. at the end of each day a transcript 
of the day before. Now, there are changes in it that are required. 
For instance, as a minor one, Tombigbee is always given as two words. 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 





Colonel Porrer. I have that slip of the tongue that I very humb), 
admit. 

Mr. Rasavt. In this statement we are trying to make a general rule 
Make a general request, a little written request, and we will take it u) 
in executive session and change the record. We do not want to star‘ 
a precedent. This is a very small matter we are talking about now, 
but we are apt to say, “Correct this,” “correct that,” or “correct some- 
thing else,” and eventually we will not have the same record, so we 
just want to say that we think it would be best to just submit a little 
request for the change and then we will take it up from time to tine 
in executive session and permit the change in the record. 

Mr. Davis. In each specific case. 

Colonel Porrrr. I am glad to get that information because we have 
been doing on this one transcript we have just like we did the others. 
and that is lining out and writing in. 

Mr. Rapavut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Tuurspay JUNE 21, 1951. 
PRESENT: MESSRS. CANNON, KERR, RABAUT, DAVIS, AND FORD 
Provosep TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. CHORPENING, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
FOR CIVIL WORKS 

COL. W. E. POTTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 

GEORGE L. BEARD, CHIEF, PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT DIVI 
SION 

F. B. SLICHTER, CHIEF, ENGINEERING DIVISION 

K. L. COLTRIN, ASSISTANT, ENGINEERING DIVISION 

H. R. FAISON, CHIEF, ECONOMICS DIVISION, BOARD OF ENGINEERS 
FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

A. L. MALONE, FIELD SERVICE BRANCH, ECONOMICS DIVISION, 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

E. E. BOTTOMS, CHIEF, REVIEW BRANCH, ECONOMIC DIVISION, 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

D. I. McKAY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Present: John J. Donnelly, Jr., Esq., committee counsel, and Fred 
Korth, Esq., deputy counselor, Department of the Army. 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if all of the witnesses to be 
presented today have been sworn’ Are there any witnesses preset 
who have not been sworn? If so, will you please stand ¢ 

(Mr. F. B. Slichter, Chief of the Engineering Division, Civil Works. 
Corps of Engineers, arose. ) 

Mr. Cannon. Do you solemnly swear the testimony which you wil! 
give to this committee of Congress will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Suicurer. I do. 
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Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, a quorum is present, and I may say 
that a quorum has always been present at all of the sessions of the 
committee. 

Mr. Donne.tty. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kerr. Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to the attendance of witnesses on be- 
half of the Corps of Engineers I do not believe that the official reporter 
vot a full list of them at the opening of these hearings, and I wonder 
if General Chorpening, or someone in the corps, will furnish a typed 
list of all of those gentlemen present here today on behalf of the 
corps so that the record of attendance may be completed. 

General CHorreNtnG. Yes, we will do that. 

Mr. Donneutry. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT As TO AVAILABILITY OF Corps’ Recorps 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, there is present 
here this morning Fred Korth, Esq., deputy counselor of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Mr. Korth, do you have any preliminary state- 
ment which you would like to make ¢ 

Mr. Korru. None other than to say we have spoken with Mr. Don- 
nelly, and subject of course, to the committee’s approval, we have 
made arrangments now for a room to be available, beginning this 
afternoon at Gravelly Point, at which place there will be placed all 
of the records which are presently available which were requested by 
committee counsel. The records will be supplemented further by 
those records that are available here in Washington, and as expedi- 
tiously as possible the records in the field will be either sent in their 
eriginal form or, if that is impossible, photostatic copies will be air 
mailed, so that there will be a complete and full presentation to the 
committee staff of the material required. 

One further thing, Mr. Chairman, General Pick would like to make 
a brief statement, if he may, with reference to the Corps of Engineers’ 
position. 

Mr. Kerr. Very well, sir, we will hear General Pick now. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL PICK—Resumed 


General Pick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as 
you know, I have been present during the entire interrogation on the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee investigation. I have personally replied to 
many of the questions of the committee’s counsel. I have followed 
very closely all of the testimony. Now that the interrogation on this 
project is, as I understand, to be concluded, I should like to make this 
statement by way of summarizing the position of the Corps of Engi- 
ieers on some of the subjects that have come up. 

First, I would wish to express the gratitude of my staff and myself 
for the cgurtesy the committee has shown us in this hearing and par- 
ticularly for permitting us to ask questions and to present statements 
to clarify the counsel's questions and our replies thereto. 

During the course of the hearing I asked that our written comments 
on the reports of the investigative staff on the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
and on the general investigation be included in the record of the 
vearing. This was denied. At this time I again make the request. 
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I think it only fair that the Corps of Engineers be permitted to inser 
in the record its replies to the investig: itive staff's report. This, for 
the reason that the committee will thereby be able to review all of 
the facts and to impartially judge the matter before the committee. 

Also, there are several items of the investigative staff's criticism 
regarding the Tennessee-Tombigbee which have not been fully dis. 
cussed in the hearing, and I would like to cover them briefly at this 
time. 

Section IT of the investigative staff report constitutes an independ 
ent appraisal of the economic merit of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway project based in part on the previous report of the Corps 
of Engineers and in part on developments that have occurred since 
that report was submitted. It embodies a detailed and circumstantial 
criticism of practically every step in the Corps of Engineers’ pro 
cedure in collecting, analyzing, and evaluating field data and applying 
the results, and its findings are widely at variance with those reached 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

The basic differences in the two reports appear to stem from a funda- 
mental misconception on the part of the investigative staff as to the 
purpose of the survey, the intended function of the waterway, and 
the significance of present transitory restrictions on the free develop 
ment of water-borne commerce. Without doubt some of the opinions 
gleaned by the investigative staff from informed sources as to the 
feasibility of the project have been in sharp conflict with observation 
and testimony from similar sources found acceptable by the Corps 
of Engineers’ analysts as determinative. In such a situation, the com 
parative competence and familiarity of the respective staffs with the 
practical problems of water transportation and their respective ex 
perience in canvassing the field, and weighing the information offered 
by those with special interests to serve, would seem to afford the most 
reliable test of credibility. The ability to make sound appraisals 
of the sometimes overenthusiastic claims of waterway advocates is 
highly important, but it is equally essential to discount the natural 
hostility of intrenched carrier enterprises which want to forestal! 
troublesome competition and which are dependent upon the good wil! 
of existing regulatory agencies. 

The purpose of the economic survey conducted by the Corps of 
Engineers was not so much to expose temporary transportation condi 
tions at that time, as to develop firm trends upon which to base a logical! 
forecast of conditions bearing on the usefulness of the project through. 
out its economic life. This, the investigative staff report does not do. 
None of the years 1939, 1945, 1947, or 1949 could be regarded as normal, 
or as clearly indicative of long-term trends as might be desired. 

During this period of transition, if such it is, an intensive study of 
all the ascertainable facts bearing on the probable role of the project 
is required, with particular empha isis on the history of the past years. 
The geographic position of the proposed connecting route, however. 
will always make it an important factor in the transportatien of the 
predominant commodities of the future. The investigative staff's 
report, on the contrary, repudiates the records of previous years as 
of no significance, and advances its version of conditions of 1949 as 
conclusive for all time tocome. Experience of the Corps of Engineers 
in the development of other successful waterways would seem to fur 
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nish the most reliable guide in estimating the future performance 
of such projects as the Tennessee-Tombigbee improvement. 

It is believed that in all essential respects the actions of the Corps 
of Engineers have been sound, based on sound judgment of infor- 
mation available at the time those actions were taken. The actions 
of the Corps of Engineers have been in accordance with the accepted 
practices of the engineering profession for work of comparable types. 
I note that the report of the inv estigative staff does not criticize the 
fundamental engineering concepts of the projects nor the engineer- 
ing design and lay -out of the project works. The staff's discussion 
of the cost estimates and other engineering matters are, in effect, 
simply recognition of the fact that there are inevitab iy uncertainties 
in any large engineering project and that it is impossible to freeze 
all elements at any given time. 

The analysis of the economics of the projects as contained in the 
reports previously submitted to Congress was also sound and valid 
for the purpose of informing the Congress as to the prospective ben- 
efits that would accrue if the projects were undertaken. The methods 
used are comparable to those employed on other projects for many 
years. The soundness of these procedures is attested by the record of 
performance on those projects for which reports have been rendered. 

As an example I have made a detailed study of several of the major 
inland waterway projects which have been authorized and constructed 
in the past, which shows that the actual traffic that has developed 
greatly exceeded the traffic estimated by the Corps of Engineers at 
the time the improvements were recommended to the Congress. 

Briefly, this study shows as to the Cape Cod Canal in Massachu- 
setts that the annual commerce forecast to use the Cape Cod Canal 
when it was surveyed was estimated to be 7 million tons. The actual 
commerce recorded for 1949 amounted to 11,600,000 tons. 

In the Kanawha River, W. Va., the tonnage estimated in the 
survey report to move over the Kanawha River was 1,800,000 tons. 
In 1949, the recorded commerce amounted to 4,956,000 tons. 

On the Illinois waterway in Illinois, in the estimates prepared 
for authorization, we indicated that it was anticipated that 7,500,000 
tons would utilize this waterway. The actual tonnage for 1949 
amounted to 12,895,000 tons. 

On the Intracoastal Canal, the Gulf Intracoastal Canal from New 
Orleans to Corpus Christi, Tex., when that waterway was authorized 
over this strip of the waterway ‘it was estimated that about 7,000,000 
tons would utilize the waterway. In 1949 18,971,671 tons moved over 
this waterway. 

The Ohio River navigation project is probably one of the most 
outstanding examples. The Ohio River navigation project as justi- 
fied by the Cor ps of Engineers was estimated to carry a tonnage of 
9,000,000 tons. The commerce utilizing that waterway in 1949 
amounted to 41,300,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I only call attention to these to show how conserva- 

tive the Corps of Engineers has been in the past in its recommenda- 
tions to Congress as to what use would be made of these waterways. 
In each and every case where a waterway has been in existence for 
any reasonable omih of time the original estimates of the amount of 
tonnage moving over it have been exc eeded. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 
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Mr. Cannon. We are very glad to have this statement from Gen. 
eral Pick, and the committee appreciates the fine cooperation and tie 
invaluable assistance rendered by General Pick and by his counse| 
and by his staff and by the Department in this inquiry. . 

Of course, it has not been customary for us to include in any of 
our hearings the report of our staff investigation, and, of course, we 
do not include any reply to such report which is not in the record. 
They are entirely too voluminous and would be too extensive to print, 
and the salient points in all of them have been covered, or will be 
covered, in the course of the investigation. The committee endeavors, 
and 1 trust with success, and, of course, counsel of the committee re) 
resents that point of view, to avoid any digression from the subject 
before us and from the immediate inquiry before the committee at thi: 
time, but as each point is brought up or raised by our counsel we hope 
that General Pick and his staff will feel free to reply as complete|; 
and adequately and voluminously as they think the situation warrant: 

General Pick. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donnatiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Economic Stupy py COMMITTEE STAFF 


At the outset, I believe for the record I should state that much of 
General Pick’s statement just made related to a portion of the com 
mittee investigative staff’s report that has not yet been the subjec 
of the hearings here, but a portion to which we will direct our atten 
tion, starting today. It deals with the economic phase, section IT of 
the investigative staffs report. The investigative staff of this com 
mittee which did the field work and which made the report was cou 
posed of two engineers, an economist, and an investigator. The files 
of the Corps of Engineers were studied and in addition the site of tlie 
proposed project, the Tennessee-Tombigbee project, was visited and 
numerous people in the general area of the project were interviewed. 

The investigative staff approached the problem of appraising an 
evaluating the economic benefit of the project in two ways: 

First, all of the computations and calculations made by the Corps ot 
Engineers themselves in 1945 and later in 1947 were very carefull) 
studied by the staff. They were studied in such detail that in mo= 
cases the detailed worksheets of the Corps of Engineers were requested 

With respect to some of the detailed worksheets representing severa 
thousand freight movements, the Corps of Engineers no longer ha 
those worksheets available. 

The staff studied every facet. of the computations by the Corps o! 
engineers, but there is quite a wide variance, as General Pick ha: 
stated, between the conclusions from the two methods of computatio! 
The staff's method was the same as the Engineers’ method, but t!: 
investigative staff of the committee, as I think these hearings wi! 
develop, based their conclusions more upon reality and actual fact 
than the Corps of Engineers did. All of those matters will be «i 
veloped as the hearings proceed here. 
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PREDICTED TONNAGE MOVEMENTS ON WATERWAYS 

Now, with respect to the forecast by the Engineers of movement of 
trafic on this waterway, General Pick has stated that in every case 
the movement of freight on inland waterways had exceeded original 
estimates. 

Now, I want to ask General Pick again if that is a correct statement, 
or whether he wants to qualify that statement, the statement that in 
every case the forecast of the Corps of Engineers with respect to the 
movement of freight on inland waterways has been exceeded. 

General Prox. I said on these major projects where they have been 
in operation for a considerable period of time they exceeded the esti- 
mated tonnage. 


WATER TRAFFIC ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


Mr. Donneiiy. General Pick, is that true with respect to the Ten- 
nessee River ¢ 

General Pick. Tam not sure about that. I do not think probably it 
is. the Tennessee has not been completed very long. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read from Table I-A, Corps of Engineers, 
contained in 1950 report of the Corvs of Engineers to the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission, the section dealing with the 
~Tennessee River, Knoxville to mouth of River at Paducah, Ky.” 
(The pertinent excerpt is as follows :) 


TENNESSEE RIVER, KNOXVILLE TO MOUTH OF River at Papucan, Ky.! 


Slack water navigation from the mouth to mile 650 is provided by means of 
11 locks and 10 dams. Project depth is 9 feet. Lock and Dam No. 1, Wilson locks 
und dam and Wheeler lock were constructed by the Corps of Engineers, and 
Hales Bar lock and dam were constructed by the Chattanooga & Tennessee River 
Power Co., under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers. The remaining 
navigation facilities, some of which were designed by the Corps of Engineers, 
were constructed by the Tennessee Valley Anthority. All the navigation facilities 
are operated and maintained by the Corps of Engineers including channel mainte- 
nance dredging. Annual charges shown are those for operation and maintenance 
by the Corps of Engineers. The annual capital charges on the cost of $151,435.529 
allocated to navigation facilities on the Tennessee River by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are not known. 

Commercial traftic carried on the Tennessee River in 1948 amounted to 2.963.264 
tons and moved 442,638,000 ton-miles on that river. In a study made in 1941 by 
the Commerce Department of the Tennessee Valley Authority, published in House 
Document No. 159, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, the prospective future 
traffic on the Tennessee River was estimated at 7,000,000 tons and transportation 
savings were estimated at $9,088,700 annually. 

The Corps of Engineers, in a study made in 1948 on the basis of traffic trends 
in recent years and other data, estimated prospective future Commercial traffic 
at about 5,500,000 tons and annual savings on that traftic of about $3,104,000, 
on the assumption that locks at Wilson Dam probably will require replacement 
at an estimated additional capital cost of about $24,800,000. In addition, annual 
benefits to extensive small craft operation were estimated at about $1,000,000, 
and the annual saving in dredging costs on the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
(due to low-water regulation from the Tennessee River at about $260,000, making 
total benefits to navigation of approximately $9,364,000. 


If I may I will paraphrase that rather long quotation from it. and 
[ will submit the entire quotation to General Pick so that he can 
follow it as I go along. 


Source: I-A, Corps of Engineers, contained in 1950 report of the Corps of Engineers 
the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission. 


86506—51—-pt. 2-——-11 
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Mr. Kerr. Is that a part of the record ? 

Mr. Donnewiy. No, sir; not at this point, Judge. Iam just at this 
time alluding to it for the first time, and it is based upon the repo 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

Now, I find at the bottom of page, General, the Corps of Enginee: 
in a study made in 1948 on the basis of traffic and traffic trends 
recent years and other data estimated the prospective future con 
mercial traffic at 5,500,000 tons, and annual savings on that trafli 
of about $8,104,000, on the assumption that locks at Wilson Dan 
probably will require replacement at an estimated additional capital 
cost of about $24,800,000. 

Now, going back to the first page, General, in the second paragray) 
there is a statement there, which I assume was made by the Corps 
of Engineers on the basis of their official statistics of the movement ot 
water-borne traffic on the Tennessee River, which shows that the con 
mercial traflic carried on the Tennessee River in 1948 amounted to 
2,963,264 tons and moved 442,638,000 ton-miles on that river. 

Reading down a little farther we find that the TVA had estimated 
prospective future traflic on the Tennessee River at 7,000,000 tons. 
So that, to round off the figure so that the committee can follow this, 
we have the Corps of Engineers in 1948 estimating the traffic at 5,500, 
000 tons. In that same year the Corps of Engineers in their official! 
statistics found that only 3,000,000 tons were moving, so that the fore 
cast was almost double the actual movement in the year 1948. 

General Pick. What was that forecast for? tog what year was 
that for / 

Mr. Donnetiy. At the bottom of page 1/ 


General Pick. Was that forecast made by the Corps of Engineers 
for 1948? 

Mr. Donnewiy. This is in the exact language of the Corps of Engi 
neers cont ained in the 1950 report of the C orps of E ngineers to the 
President’s Water sadhana Policy Commission, and it says: 


The Corps of Engineers, in a study anil in 1948, on the basis of traffic trends 
in recent years and other data, estimated prospective future commercial traffi 


t about 5,500,000 tons. 


General Pick. I think that is correct. I do not know what life 
that was based on. I do not know whether that was based—Mr. 
Faison, do you know what life of the project that was based on ? 

Mr. Faison. No, sir; I do not know anything about that. 

General Pick. You see, Mr. Donnelly, that is what we use, what 
we might expect it would reach during the life of the project—we 
figure out the life of the project for economic justification in 50 years. 
75 vears, or whatever it is. Ido not know what that figure was base: 
on, but that is what it was based on, on an economic ratio to what wi 
call the economic life of the project. 

Mr. Donneiiy. Now, Congressman Jennings, of Tennessee, whose 
district is in the area of Knoxville, Tenn., had occasion in a spee 
on the floor of the House on June 6, 1946, to refer to the traffic on thi 
‘Tennessee River in his district, and I would like to read his stati 
ment. This is from volume 92, Congressional Record, part 5, Ju 
6, 1946, page 6405: 

Mr. JENNINGS of Tennessee. Of course, that is the question now before u 
They talk about transportation by river. The first thing I did when [ can 
to Congress, within 10 days after I took my seat, was to make a speech in fav: 
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of the construction of adam. Fort Loudoun Dam, costing $10,000,000. 
a good project. They are making power down there; but I had an idea that 
we would have transportation of freight by water to and from my city of 
Knoxville, the upper reaches of the Mississippi River, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
That dam has been completed for 4 years and we have had but little traffic by 
water.’ The transportation of freight over the 9-foot channel that extends 
from Knoxville to the Gulf and to the upper reaches of the Mississippi is 
negligible. 


That was 


Do you care to make any comment on Congressman Jennings’ state- 
ment, General ? 

General Pick. No: I have no comment to make on his statement. 
I would like to say though, sir, that you know the Kentucky Dam at 
the mouth of the Tennessee River was not completed until 1943 or 
1944, during the war, and until that was completed no other traffic 
was considered that could get into the Tennessee River. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, General, i in the official statistics of the Chief 

Engineers, United States Army, 1949, we find the movement of 
trafic on the Tennessee River, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky. 
I would like to insert these figures in the record at this point, and 
furnish a copy of them to e: ach member of the committee here. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

TENNESSEE RIVER, TENN., ALA., AND Ky. 


Tenn. (head of river), 650 miles. 


Controlling depth: 8 feet, mouth 
Project depth: 9 feet. 


Navigation season: Entire year, mouth to head of river] 


traffic 


to head of river. 


Comparative statement of 


Vessel 


Passen- See 
traffic Year 


Rafted ——— 


Tot: Vessel af T Passen- 
Total traffic Rafted Total oe 


Tons Tons Tons ze ‘ons Tons Tons 
1, 112, 734 2, 497 , 115, 213 17, 494 1944 , 519 148 | 2, 347, 667 
2, 204, 821 2, 092 | 2, 206, 913 72, 850 1945 ae 404 2, 163, 404 
3, 092, 849 S17 | 3, 093, 666 32, 670 1946 399, 250 2, 309, 250 
2, 835, 813 792 | 2,836, 605 31, 659 1947 _. ’ 792 427 2, 792, 427 
2, 865, US4 3, 234 | 2, 86Y, 218 2, 493 1948 2, 963, 264 2, 963, 264 


ADDITIONAL TRAFFIC 


Car-ferry 
traffic 


148, 331 1o44 135, 004 
SS, SSY Yt LS5, 200 


163, 000 
$23, 438 
149, 419 


156, 038 
143, 445 
146, 664 
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Freight traffic, 1948 
DOMESTIC 
[Short tons] 


Commodity Total | Inbound Out | UI Dow 


bound bound bour 


001 Wheat 

003 Corn 

007 Oats 

209 Shells, sea, n. 0. s 

305 Bituminous coal 

307 Coke-__... 

323 Clay, n, 0. s oie ; : -_e " 

Sand and gravel : Ss ; 907 300, 420 

329 Limestone, concrete . =e ole 

339 Asphalt a : . ; . , BSE 1, 289 

399 Magnesite ____- 

407 Ties, railroad, wooden 

411 Lumber, n. 0. § 

501 Gasoline 

503 Fuel oil iconies 

505 Lubricating oil ; 

507 Petroleum products, refined _- 
Kerosene 
Petroleum products, refined, n. 0. 8 

527 Chemicals —- 
Magnesium sulfate 
Phosphates, n. 0. 8 
Chemicals, n. 0. 8 

539 Fertilizers, n. 0. s 

577 Sheets, iron and steel 

583 Manufactured iron and steel 
Structural iron or steel __- 
Manufactured iron or steel, n. 

595 Machinery and machines 
Construction equipment, 
Contractors’ equipment 
Fllectric machinery 
Machinery, n. 0. 8 

597 Machinery parts : 

613 Automobiles, passenger 

aa ; 

685 Electrical equipment and parts . 

779 Drums, iron or steel i 

798 Vessels on own bottoms, new 
Vessels, self-propelled, draft less than 12 feet 
Vessels, non-self-pro pelle 1 ve 

799 Manufactures and miscellaneous, n. 0. s 
Boats and parts, n. 0. 8 


, 000 638, 


600 


Grand total . 2, 963, 264 |1, 077, 260 , 211 761, O71 
Total ton-miles, 442,638,169. 


ADDITIONAL TRAFFIC 


Car ferry, Guntersville to Hobbs Island, 21.3 miles... 
Ton-miles, 3,123,943. 
The above tonnage figures include Government materials consisting of 43,244 tons of sand and gravel 


Trips and drafts of vessels 


Up-bound Down-bound 
Draft (feet) — _ - — 


vn ie! Sinawn, 2 
Viotor Baron Total Steam Motor 


vessels ers Barges 


vessels 


12 to 14 

10 to 12 

& to 10 

6 tos 

4to6 

2to4 

Less than 2 


730 


Total_-. 


5, 690 
Total net re 
tonnage 

Passengers 


ter 








Dow 
bour 
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Mr. Donnetiy. We find in freight traffic for 1948 a total tonnage 
moving of 2,963,264 tons, of which over half, 1,776,997 tons was sand 
and gravel. 

Now, General, may I ask you, if you have personal knowledge of the 
subject, whether that sand and gravel was moved for the purpose of 
constructing any of the waterway improvements along the Tennessee 
River ¢ 

General Pick. You mean these are last year’s statistics ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. These are 1949 statistics for 1948. 

General Pick. I cannot tell you. Iam not familiar with that, but 
I am pretty sure that if there was any construction work going on 
down there that part of that was going to construction work. How- 
ever, | might ask Mr. Faison if he could throw any light on that. 

Mr. Fartson. No, sir, 1 do not know anything about the Tennessee 
River statistics. 

General Pick. That sand and gravel usually moved to the centers 
where the sand and gravel is desired downstream, to the cities along 
the river, Chattanooga and Knoxville. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General, sand and gravel is known as a construction 
aggregate, is it not? 

General Pick. Well, yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And in the economic justification by the Corps of 
Engineers for these projects can you make a general statement as to 
whether the potential movement of construction aggregates is used 
in the economic ratios to justify the project ? 

General Pick. Well, tonnage is used in the economic ratio, IT mean 
used in formulating the economic ratio. It does not make a bit of 
difference how it moves. 

Mr. Faison, what do you do about that ? 

Mr. Faison. As a rule anything that is done for the project itself, 
for the construction of the project itself, is not used in justification as 
commercial freight. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Also we find in these statistics the movement of 
bituminous coal, 445,554 tons. Then we find the movement of gasoline 
460.215 tons. 


SAVINGS FROM WATER MOVEMENT OF PETROLEUM NOT PASSED ON TO 
THE CONSUMER 


General, can you tell us whether it is not a fact that petroleum pro- 
ducts move in industry-owned bottoms, as a rule ? 

General Pick. I think most of it does, yes. Is that correct, Mr. 
Faison ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. Some does and some does not. I would say more moves 
in industry bottoms. 

General Pick. Most of it I think moves in company-owned bottoms. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The reason I ask that question for the record is 
that one of the members of the committee asked me a question some 
days ago with respect to whether savings accruing to such industries as 
petroleum, by virtue of their use of inland waterways are passed along 
to the consumer, and I have some significant data on that subject which 
[ would like to get into a little later; at this point I would like to 
continue going into some of the facets of your statements of a few 
nunutes ago. 
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Mr. Forp. May I ask this one question? Are the chart to which 
you referred and the tonnage to which you referred comparable to 
the area mentioned in Congressman Jenning’s statement, which has 
been inserted in the record ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, it is, Congressman; because the statistics 
show that the tonnage is from the mouth of the Tennessee River to 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and Congressman Jenning’s statement was with 
respect to Knoxville. 


TONNAGE DECREASES ON SOME WATERWAYS 


General, further with respect to your statement that inland water- 
yays generally exceeded in tonnage moved the forecasts of the Corps 
of Engineers—is that right? 

General Pick. I said that they have; those that I read off, they 
have. 

Mr. DonneEt_y. Did I understand you to state that generally ? 

General Pick. Yes, generally. 

Mr. Donnety. Is it not true that in some cases inland waterways 
are found, after they have been in operation for some years, to be 
economically: unjustified, even from the standpoint of maintaining 
the waterways, and therefore it is desirable in the national interest to 
close them down ? 

General Pick. Yes. We have several instances of waterways that 
performed the function that they were designed to perform and their 
usefulness has passed. One of the outstanding examples, I think, is 
the Fox River up in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Fox River, General, if I may interject for a 
moment, is composed of nine locks and seven dams and the Corps 
of Engineers plans to close down that particular waterway, with a 
saving of $540,000? 

General Pick. Yes. We reported that to the committee. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Another outstanding example is the Illinois and 
Mississippi Canal in Illinois, which is composed of 34 locks and other 
structures, which the Corps of Engineers plans to close down, with 
a savings of $1,500,000; is not that correct ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. You see, the Illinois River was developed 
100 years ago. You outgrow the usefulness of some of these projects 
because of better transportation facilities. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. General, you spoke, I believe, of the Kanawha 
River; I want to ask you if the Corps of Engineers does not plan to 
close down the waterway known as the Little Kanawha River in 
West Virginia, composed of four locks and dams, with a saving of 
$1 million ? 

General Pick. Yes. That waterway—we have not spent any money 
to maintain it, to speak of, for a considerable period of time. It has 
just died by itself. We have not spent any money to maintain it for 
10 years. Mr. Donnelly knows that I was not talking about that 
when I was speaking about the tonnage. 

Mr. Donnetiy. To make the record complete, let me tabulate these 
quickly for the record. These are waterways to be closed down with 
savings. 

Osage River, Mo.: One lock and dam; saving $50,000. 
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Upper Kentucky River, Ky.: Seven locks and dams; savings 
$480, 000. 

Green River, Ky.: Two locks and dams; savings $120, 000. 

Big Sandy River, Ky.: One lock and dam; savings $150, 000. 

The heading of the savings column is this: “Total estimated cost 
to operate and maintain for the next 6 years.” 

Do the savings I have read off represent the savings over a period 
of 6 years, General ? 

General Pick. May I ask Colonel Potter that question? Do you 
know whether it is 6 years or not? 

Colonel Porrer. I think that is the period that we use. Normally 
our budget is worked out 6 years ahead. 


Cost or Prorosep TompicBEe Progecr 


Mr. Donne.ty. In order to orient the committee with respect to 
the economic phase of the Tombigbee project I would like, if I may, 
to pass to members of the committee the pertinent fundamental data 
from which computations have been made. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Proposed Tombigbee waterway—Federal investment and annual charges 





Chief of Engineers 
Federal investment meee ram ; Staff, 19501 











Estimated first cost of Corps of Engi- | | 
oa. eB y i ....-| $65, 318, 300 741, 000 |$136, yf | $205, 290, 000 
Estimated first cost of Coast Guard | | 
0 Renae Pee |. 21,000 vote a EE ES 250, 000 


Total first cost. _. _....-| 65,339, 300 941, 000 136, 244, 200 |$179, 264,000 | 205, 540, 000 
Interest during construction period at | | 
3 percent (one-half construction | 
period) __- Sas 7, 689, 400 . 771,000 |_. z 30, 831,000 





Total investment__- eeee 73, 028, 700 | 125, 712,000 | 


236, 371, 000 


Federal annual charges: 
346 percent of total Federal invest- 
ae - ‘ ‘ 2, 556, 000 
3 percent of total Federal invest- | | | 
ment... . hea ; 3, 771, A SE Spee Sees, CEL eee 7,091, 000 
Amortization of Federal invest- | | | 
ment ___... ad | , 168,000 |.....-_- | Libetsnasts 2, 133, 000 
Maintermance and operation ___-_-- 477, 000 806, 000 ‘ ---| 1,373,000 


NE id | 3,271, 400 5,745,000 | 6,964,000 | 8,370,000 | 10, 597,000 





1 Investigative staff of the House Appropriations Committee. 
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EstrMatep Torat FrepeRAL Cost or TOMBIGBEE PROJECT BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 0} 
CONSTRUCTION 


There appears below a tabular statement of the estimated total Federal con- 
struction cost of the proposed waterway, as submitted by the Chief of Engineers 
and by the investigative staff of the House Appropriations Committee : 


1950 report, 


| 
| 1939 report, | 1945 report, 
Item | Chief of Engi- | Chief of Engi- | staff 3 
- ae | staff 
neers neers 


Ss eee ; = | $26, 485, 400 | $46, 324, 000 , 060 
Dams_. Po kas ; ine 6, 853, 300 9, 108, 000 16, 763, 000 
Channels and canals: | | | 

Rectification and cut-offs ; 3, 684, 200 5, 806, 000 9, 554, 000 

Lateral canal ee faba es 1, 053, 300 | 14, 898, 000 19, 359, 000 

Divide cut a ceiee 806, 300 | 36, 000, 000 | 66, 485, 000 
Bridge, alterations, and new railway-. pines Nip 2, 134, 000 | 4, 265, 000 
Relocations: } 

Railway .......- : 7 740, 500 | 1, 291, 000 | 2, 049, 000 

Utilities __. a 17, 000 80, 000 | 100, 090 

Cemeteries. a ss Fae Pe ee 5, 000 | 10, 000 
Rights-of-way and flowage: | 

i aE 4 AD te Ao Saracens 139, 000 191, 000 

| REIS : 3 Secs i78, 300 | 575, 000 748, 000 

Divide____ } : 381, 000 | 495, 000 
Aids to navigation... _- Cuattenatiniite 21, 000 | 200, 000 250, 000 


Total ‘ i F ‘ alata res iene selena lied 65, 339,300 | 1 116, 941, 000 | 3 205, 540, 000 


1 Increased size of locks, increased divide cut channel width and includes 35 percent for engineering and 
contingency except divide cut which includes 25 percent. 

2 The 1950 estimates of cost, submitted by the staff, are based on the same quantities and the same plans 
as were used by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in the 1945 report, this being the only in- 
formation available. Unit costs used in the staff’s 1950 estimate were obtained by tabulating the following 
information: The average of bids submitted by the 3 low bidders, on various items, for construction of 
Cheatham Lock and awarded for construction in 1950; the average of bids submitted by the 3 low bidders 
on various items, for the gates, valves, and operating machinery for Cheatham Lock and awarded in June 
1950; the average of bids submitted by the 3 low bidders on various items, for construction of the Jim Wood- 
ruff Lock and Dam, awarded in 1949; and average low bid prices submitted on preliminary excavation for, 
and the access road to the Demopolis Leck and Dam, awarded in 1950. The present day unit costs on vari- 
ous items were also obtained in both the Nashville and Mobile districts. From the average low bid prices 
received on recent comparable work together with the unit prices prevailing in districts where the water- 
way will be constructed, the unit prices of various pertinent items were established by the staff. The unit 
prices so established were used to arrive at the staff estimate of the cost of the project. Subject to the limi 
tations imposed by the incompleteness of the basic data and by the absence of any final design of the pro- 
posed waterway this staff estimate is considered to be accurate as of July 1, 1950. The estimate makes no 
allowance for price increases subsequent to or caused by military operations in Korea. The estimate ,is 
therefore definitely conservative as of July 1, 1950. we 

®’ Same design as in 1945 report; includes 35 percent for engineering and contingency except divide cut 
which included 25 percent. 


Colonel Porrer. I would like to wind up that item, if I may. All 
of the waterways you have mentioned so far as obsolete or obsolescent 
have, during their period of life, carried an economic traffic. The 
conditions that catised the waterway to be built have all disappeared 
or are disappearing and our action then is to report to the committee 
our findings and leave it to their judgment to agree with our proposal 
or not. 

Mr. Donnewiy. I think it is primarily a question of interest in this 
sense, that the feasibility of the construction of inland waterways will 
vary with economic conditions, because the statute sets up the benefit 
cost ratio and, as economic conditions fluctuate, either before a project 
is authorized or after it is authorized, then the new economic conditions 
bearing on the ratio are of interest to the Congress. And with respect 
to these so-called obsolete waterways I think reference to them is 
relevant to show that in the past waterways have, because of changing 
conditions, been retired from service, or will be. 
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BENEFIT-COST RATIO FOR TOMBIGBEE 


I would also like to put in the record at this point the crux of the 
entire matter of the economic staff investigation and the Corps of 
Engineers investigation with respect to the benefit-cost ratio, by way 
of orientation, for the purpose of getting into these more complex 
computations. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Cost-benefit ratios 


Estimated 
annual 
savings 


Estimated 


annual cost | Ratio 


Corp of Engineers: | 
1945 Sakeowes ae heaweienures $6, 251, 000 $5, 745, 000 
1947 : , 7, 883, 000 6, 964, 000 | 

Investigative staff of House Appropriations Committee: 1950 2, 843, 000 10, 597, 000 | 


< 


' Anerror in the constituents of this ratio of only 13 percent in the direction of overstatement of benefits or 
uiderstatement of costs would destroy the economic justification of this project. 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next document I have here is similar to the 
last one, but in much more detail in that it shows clearly that the 
committee staff based its estimates on field investigation and 1949 
way bill study, a way bill study used by the engineers. Their 1945 
estimates were based upon way bills of 1939. Since the committee 
investigated in 1950, it used the way bills of 1949 which were the 
most recent available for study. 

These documents I have just handed the committee are the crux 
and the basis of all the hearings from this point on. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Donnetiy. I would like, if I may, to invite the committee’s 
attention again to a chart showing the types of commodities which 
move in inland waterways. It is dated August 1950, and it is entitled 
“Comparison of Internal Water-borne Commerce.” 

(The chart is printed earlier in the hearings. ) 

The committee members have seen this before. You will see that on 
the Mississippi River, for example, the great bulk of freight that 
moved was petroleum. You can see the long shadings there. That 
is true on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, and not quite as true on 
the Ohio River. However, on the Ohio River, you find coal and coke 
moving predominantly over other commodities and, in addition, you 
will find sand and gravel moving on the Ohio River, which I have 
heretofore characterized as construction aggregates. 


WATER MOVEMENT SAVINGS ARE NOT PASSED ALONG TO THE CONSUMER 


Now, getting into a question asked by one of the members of the 
committee with respect to whether or not industry passes along to the 
public any savings that they may enjoy as the result of the construc- 
tion of inland waterways at the taxpayers’ expense, let me again ask 
General Pick—and I do not mean to be repetitious—if the petroleum 
barges are not owned by the petroleum companies, by and large? 

General Pick. Well, I think I answered that a while ago to the 
effect that I thought that was true, sir. I do not have any definite 
information on it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Pick, I have here a document from the files 
of the Corps of Engineers dated April 16, 1945; Mobile, Ala. This 
is from Mr. C. N. Thompson, to Mr. E. E. Bottoms. Mr. Bottoms is 
here today, is he not ? 

General Pick. Yes, Mr. Bottoms is here. 

Mr. Donne tty. In this document, at page 3, we find this language: 

In view of the general knowledge of operations by the various petroleum 
interests it is difficult to understand the lack of interest. Only two small pro- 
ducers report. The major concerns brush the project aside without indicating 
opposition or favoring the construction. Perhaps it is because a certain traffic 
manager testified before a congressional committee not so long ago that his 
company did not undertake to pass the savings along to the public. In any event 
it is common knowledge that all the major oil companies (refiners) are using 
waterways very generally and for very great distances. Of course, many of 
them take advantage of their waterway potentialities to compel reductions in 
rail rates. This is true of several industries, such as coal and coke, as well as 
iron and steel and articles manufactured therefrom. 

Now, as a matter of the economic cost-benefit ratio, General, we find 
that in the tonnage of commodities which would move on the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway an estimated savings, by the Corps of 
Engineers in the 1947 estimate for gasoline, of $489, 000. 

General, would you care to state whether this savings of $489,000 
estimated by the Corps of Engineers in 1947 would be enjoyed by the 
petroleum companies themselves or whether those savings would be 
passed along to the ultimate consumer ? 

General Pick. Mr: Donnelly, I have not any idea. I do not know 
whether it would be passed along or not. I think the cost of gasoline 
is just about the same all over and I do not know whether the move- 
ment by one means or another has any effect on the price of gasoline. 
{ do not know the answer to the question, sir. 
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Mr. Donnetty. We have asked the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress to investigate the statement made in Mr. 
Bottoms’ memorandum of April 16, 1945, from which I have just 
read. We find that in the Interstate Commerce Commission proceed- 
ings held in Memphis, Tenn., on February 20, 1939, this subject was 
discussed. These excerpts are from the statements of Arthur M. 
Stephens, traffic manager, Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, in hearings 
pursuant to Fourth Section Relief Application No. 17413 (gasoline 
and kerosene to Alabama) Memphis, Tenn., February 20, 1939. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask one question there ? 

Mr. Donnetty. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. Was the reference made in Mr. Bottoms’ memorandum 
in reference to the information you are now including in the record / 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bottoms’ memorandum, Congressman Ford, 
speaks of this: 


Perhaps it is because a certain traffic manager testified before a congressional 
committee not so long ago that his company did not undertake to pass the savings 
along to the public. 


We asked the Library of Congress to run through the hearings and 
find out’ where that testimony occurred. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this testimony mentioned in Mr. Bot- 
toms’ memorandum is the testimony you are now going to bring forth 
from the Legislative Reference Service? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Korru. What are the respective dates of this letter you just 
read and the testimony before the ICC? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bottoms’ memorandum is April 16, 1945, and 
the ICC testimony is February 20, 1939. I shall identify the ques- 
tions for the committee, as we go along. 

This is on page 264, question by Mr. Beck. Mr. Beck is Mr. J. C. 
Beck, representing Gulf Refining Co. 


Excerpts FroM STATEMENT OF ARTHUR N. STEPHENS, TRAFFIC MANAGER, STANDARD 
Om Co. or Kentucky, IN Hearrnes Pursuant To Fourrn Secrion Reier 
APPLICATION No. 17,413 (GASOLINE AND KEROSENE TO ALABAMA), MEMPHIS, 
TENN., Fepruary 20, 1939 
Question (by Mr. Beck). Mr. Stephens, with regard to the possibility of 

imposition of tolls on these rivers, has that received the full consideration of 

your company in dealing with these matters? That is, do you view things like 
that for any particular time in future? 

Answer (by Mr. Stephens). Oh, yes. We exercise our judgmenc and foresight 
in the consideration of all these matters. We have found that none of the other 
companies are passing any of this money on to the consuming public. 

Now, as an instance in mind, I have before me at the present time a statement 
of the market price delivered to points in northern Georgia, to which you move 
gas out of Guntersville, for instance, at Dalton when you first began operation 
the market price at Dalton was 18 cents; that is the posted market on May 8, 
1938. In December 1938 it was 17.5, reflecting a reduction in the refined market 
at Shreveport and the Gulf coast, and it represents a one-half cent reduction 
entirely in the tank price so far as dollars are concerned. In other words, Mr. 
Beck, we have not seen any passage of this savings to the consuming public. 
We have examined the markets at Dalton, Fort Payne, Cedar Bluff, ete., and we 
have not found that any of that has been passed on to the consumer. 

Question (by Mr. Beck). And there are other cases though where you could 
find just the opposite conditions? 

Answer (by Mr. Stephens). No; I have not. I have tried to but I cannot. 


Then this occurred on page 266, a question by Mr. Hauseman. He 
is Mr. Henry Hauseman, representing Pure Oil Co.: 
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Question (by Mr. Hauseman). Mr. Stephens, your comment as to the barge 
operations of the Gulf Co., when you pointed out that the saving was not passed 
on to the public, would you say--what would you say the probability was in the 
event rail rates were reduced? Would that be passed on to the public? 

Answer (by Mr. Stephens). Well, our market is determined on the rail rates. 
That is the only basis we "se. 

Question (by Mr. Hauseman). And that will be passed on to the public? 

Answer (by Mr. Stephens). Yes; it will. 


The next question is by Mr. Brent. Mr. Brent is Mr. Theodore 
Brent, representing the Mississippi Valley Association. 


Question (by Mr. Brent). From 47 cents to 21 cents? 

Answer (by Mr. Stephens). Of course, the general direction on the price of 
gallonage would be probably to 15 cents from 18 cents, but we are meeting a lot 
of competition from waterway operators, and we may be forced to go to the water 
terminals ourselves, against certain competition that may develop later on. I will 
state in that connection that I think the records will show this for the Kentucky 
company. 

Question (by Mr. Brent). Was any modification of the price made at Paducah 
and Louisville when you started barging from Baton Rouge? 

Answer (by Mr. Stephens). No; and I am going to tell you that we put the 
money in our pocket like everybody else did. 


Mr. Rasavut. He was not very bashful about it; was he? 


Savines By Water MoveMENT OF AUTOMOBILES Not PAssep ALONG 
To THE CONSUMER 


Mr. Donnetty. No. Now, a few days ago, there was a speech made 
on the floor of the House of Representatives with respect to the move- 
ment of automobiles by waterway as against the movement of auto- 
mobiles in other ways. We find this statement in the ( ‘ongressional 
Record of June 13, 1951, page 6662. I would like, if I may, to invite 
the committee’s attention to a report from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Docket 29820, Chrysler Corporation et al. v. Akron, Can- 
ton ond Youngstown Railroad Company et al. (decided November 7, 
1950, 279 I. C. C. 383). 


* * * A brief description of the trade practices of the automobile manu- 


facturers is important. Automobiles are generally sold at retail on the rail 
freight charges from the main factory to destination, plus another amount 
representing the dealers’ costs of unloading, selling, and servicing the auto- 
mobiles for delivery to customers. This basis ordinarily applies regardless of 
the mode of transportation used and of whether the automobile is produced at 
the main factory or at an assembly plant. Under those circumstances, the 
shipper benefits to the extent of the difference between the rail charges from the 
main plant and those actually paid. These savings may be used for various 
purposes, including dividends, advertising, reduced prices, or production of 
better automobiles at no increase in price. 

General Motors sells its products f. 0. b. destination. It controls the routing, 
selects the mode of transportation, and pays the freight charges to the carrier. 
In the sale of those of its products which are higher priced than Chevrolet, the 
interests and reasonable requests of its dealers in the matter of mode of trans- 
portation and routing are given consideration, if no particular inconvenience, 
delay, or extra cost is entailed. The same policies are followed by Ford. Ir- 
respective of the mode of transportation used, and the plant from which the 
automobile is shipped, the rate charged by these companies against the ulti- 
mate purchaser of the automobile is the rail rate from the plant in the Michigan 
area to the destination at which the purchaser is located. The situation de- 
scribed is the same as existed at the time of the hearings in the general in- 
vestigation. 


General, would you care to make any comment on the excerpt I have 
just read with respect t to pia ete 


General Pick. No, sir; I do not know anything about it. Do you 
want to make any statement on it, Mr. Faison ? 
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Mr. Farson. I would like to make a statement on the movement both 
of automobiles and gasoline. Mr, Chairman, it is our assumption that 
the savings made in the transportation of gasoline by water and the 
transportation of automobiles by water are eventually passed on to 
the ultimate consumer. I think members of the committee will realize 
that in any business as grimly competitive as the oil business and the 
automobile business, they could not pocket the savings and keep them 
if they wanted to. I do not doubt that they pocket as much as they 
can. 

Mr. Donnetty. May I say for the record that the speech on the 
floor of the House on June 13 to which I made reference was made b) 
Congressman Rankin, of Mississippi. 

At this point in the record, I would like to supply a summary of the 
issues which were pending in Chrysler v. Akron, Canton and Youngs- 
town Railroad Company et al. (279 1. C. C. commencing at 377). The 
quotation was from page 383. I shall identify for the record the issues 
that were in that proceeding, as requested by Congressman Ford. 

(The data referred to follows :) 


The complaint was brought by Chrysler Corp. and other automobile manu- 
facturers against the defendant and other railroads for violations of sections 1 
and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Complainants charged that defendants 
granted rail rates to General Motors Corp. and Ford Motors that were prejudicial 
to the complainants; that rates from manufacturing plants were unreasonable 
and prejudicial as compared with the rates from assembly plants; and that rail- 
rates for passengar cars in excess of 75 percent of first class were unreasonable. 


Avatasitity oF Ramroans, Highways, AND PIPELINES IN THE 
TomBicBee AREA 


Now, with respect to petroleum, I would like to invite the commit- 
tee’s attention to a statement made by the Corps of Engineers with 
respect to the availability of pipelines in the area which would be 
served by the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee project. This statement 
also covers railroads and highways. 

The committee will note that with respect to railroads the roads 
servicing the area are named. With respect to highways the mileage 
of the State highway systems is given and the engineers’ report that 
primary highways in the area are 99.03 percent surfaced. 

With respect to the pipelines, we have been able to secure a map 
showing the pipelines which service the area. I would like to put the 
map in the record at this point, the corps statement on railroads, high- 
ways, and pipelines, and a map of the pipelines in the area, dated 
September 26, 1950. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Excerpt From House DocuMENT No. 486 (79TH CoNa., 2p Sess.), 1945 Report or 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, RECOMMENDING PROPOSED TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY (P. 15) 


33. Railroads.—The principal railroads through or into the territory adjacent 
to the proposed waterway are the following: The Southern Railway system, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the Illinois Central system, the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern Railroad, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Columbus & 
Greenville Railway, and the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 

34. ITighways.—A system of hard-surfaced roads connects the principal 
centers of the region, and good improved roads interlace practically the entire 
area. In 1940, the total mileage of State highway systems was 6,905 for Ala- 
bama, 6,276 for Mississippi, and 7,588 for Tennessee. Primary highways in the 
area are 99.03 percent surfaced. 
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35. Pipelines—There are two pipelines, the Plantation and Southeastern, 
both carriers of refined products, now serving the area or part of the area 
considered in this report. The Plantation pipeline, a 12- to. 8-inch line with a 
eapacity of 90,000 barrels per day, extends from Baton Rouge to Richmond, Va., 
with distribution points in Georgia at Bremen, Atlanta, and Athens. Branches 
from this line serve Columbus and Macon, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
Seutheastern Pipe Line Co. operates an 8-inch line with a pumping capacity of 
28,000 barrels per day, extending from Port St. Joe, Fia., through Bainbridge, 
Albany, Americus, Macon, Griffin, Atlanta, and Rome, Ga., to Chattanooga. 


ENGINEERS’ PREDICTION OF MOVEMENT OF PETROLEUM ON TOMBIGBEE 
PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetuy. We have here a memorandum from the files of the 
Corps of Engineers, dated December 4, 1947, on the subject of the 
movement of petroleum and it is entitled: “Supplement to Memo on 
Petroleum Study—Tennessee-Tombigbee of December 1, 1947.” 

I would like to read this, if I may: 


Comparison of present pipeline rates with the barge rates via the proposed 
water route strengthens the conclusions in the memo that the gasoline tonnage 
should not be raised. The fact that pipeline rates in the area have been reduced 
and barge rates have increased has resulted in wiping out or greatly reducing the 
differential in favor of barge transportation. 

The present rates on gasoline from Baton Rouge to Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville by way of the Plantation Pipe Line are $2.18 and $2.50 per ton, respectively, 
including a receiving charge of 9 cents, compared to previous rates of $2.20 and 
$2.49 per ton. The rates computed for barge lot movements from Baton Rouge 
over the proposed waterway— 


That means the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway— 


to Chattanooga and Knoxville have increased from $1.90 and $2.24 to $2.51 and 
$2.97 per ton, respectively. Whereas the barge route formerly enjoyed a differ- 
ential of 30 cents per ton at Chattanooga and 25 cents per ton at Knoxville, 
compared with Plantation rates, the situation is now reversed and it is the 


pipeline which has a differential, 33 cents per ton at Chattanooga and 47 cents 
per ton at Knoxville. ; 


The rate via the Southeastern Pipe Line from Port St. Joe to Chattanooga and 
Knoxville is $2.09 per ton, compared with a former rate of $2.63 per ton. The 
computed rates via barge from Port St. Joe to these points has increased from 
£1.90 and $2.24 per ton to $2.51 and $2.97 per ton, respectively. Formerly the 
favorable barge differential was 73 and 39 cents; now it is a pipeline differential 
of 42 cents and 88 cents per ton. 


General Pick, do you or any member of your staff care to make 
any comment on that? 


General Pick. I do not. Do you want to comment on it, Mr. 
Faison ? 

Mr. Fatson. There is no reason why, Mr. Chairman, petroleum or 
gasoline should move from Port St. Joe via the barge line to the 
Tennessee River points. That would be taking it over and bringing 
it back, There have been some fields opened up, as you know, in 
Mississippi and Alabama, which are active and are refining oil and 
shipping it in both directions. That has happened since this report 
was made; that is, the growth of these oil fields, and they are certainly 
closer than any of these origins that these pipelines serve. 

These pipelines are common carriers only in name. They are plant 
facilities of the big companies and the independent refiners cannot 
get in on that because the minimum requirement is too high for them 


and barge transportation is their only means of marketing their 
product. 
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Mr. Donner. Mr. Faison, we have here a letter signed by Mr. 
W. D. Ohle, traffic manager, Sinclair Refining Co., refiners of 
petroleum. The letter is dated December 19, 1950. It reads: 


Mr. JAMES J. MALONEY, 
Chief, Investigating Staff, Appropriation Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Stn: Mr. Vechery, of your office, visited us a week or two ago and 
asked us if we could advise him as to how much tonnage this company would 


ship by water through a 9-foot waterway connecting the Tennessee and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers. 

We would estimate that if this waterway was provided we would be able 
to ship 32,800 tons per year, at a total saving of $36,408, or $1.11 per ton. The 
freight would consist mostly of dry cargo (oil in drums, in cans, in cartons, 
etc.), and the balance would be bulk petroleum products. 

We trust that this gives you the information you seek. 


Then we have a letter from Shell Oil Co., signed W. B. Case, 
manager, marine transportation, addressed to Mr. J. J. Maloney, 
chief of the investigation staff. The letter is dated December 8, 1950. 
It reads: 


DEAR Mr. Matoney: After Mr. Vechery’s recent visit to this office we again 
looked inte the possibility of Shell’s use of the proposed waterway joining the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers. 

Inasmuch as the territory reached by such a project is now being served by 
our own terminals on the Plantation pipeline, Mississippi and Cumberland 
Rivers, at rates which are undoubtedly lower than we could expect to enjoy 
on the proposed water route, we are unable to offer any data indicating a need 
for this particular project. 


We are naturally interested in the general improvement of inland waterways 


and you will no doubt receive data from other companies which may be bene- 
fited materially. 


If any further information is required from us, please advise. 


Then we have a letter from Socony-Vacuum Oil -Co., signed by 
A. G. Anderson, general traffic manager, dated December 7, 1950, 
addressed to Mr. Vechery of the investigative staff of this committee. 

DeAR Mr. VecHery: This has reference to our discussion on your recent visit 
to this office concerning the possible use by Socony or its associated companies 


of the proposed Tombigbee River Canal connecting link with the Tennessee 
River. 


Unless there is a substantial change in the future from our present marketing 
scheme in the area served by these rivers, which we do not anticipate at this 
time, it is unlikely that the proposed improvement will provide a means of 
saving in transportation expense to our company. 

General Pick, I have covered the question whether or not the 
barges or bottoms of the petroleum industry are not generally owned 
by industry. May I ask you this question? Is it not a fact that there 
are very few common carriers on the inland waterways? 

General Pick. They are barge-line companies as opposed to barge 
lines totally owned by the big oil companies and the Mig steel com- 
panies, and then there are some independent operators. 

Mr. Faison, can you answer this question as to whether or not 
most of the shipping on the inland waterways is carried on by large 
companies that own their own floating plants as opposed to inde- 
pendent operators ¢ 

Mr. Faison. The greatest bulk of the tonnage is transported by 
bottoms owned by industry, or by bottoms contracted for by industry 
and not under the control or regulation of the Commission. Most 
of the companies that are regulated by the Commission are common 
carriers, and there are quite a number of them. They are large com- 
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panies and they do a great deal of business. That is answering the 
first part of your question. There are quite a number. I have in 
mind some 37 barge companies that are common carriers. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There are three kinds of barge operators, as I 
understand it. One would be the common carrier, which I under- 
stand to be in the extreme minority; one would be the industry-owned 
bottom, or barge, and the third would be the contract barge; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Faison. That is correct, as far as you have gone. 

There are two categories of contract carriers—the carrier of regu- 
lated traflic, or general cargo, and the other is the unregulated traffic 
of one bulk commodity. As far as the value of the cargo is concerned, 
the preponderance is carried by regulated carriers, but as far as the 
tonnage is concerned, it is carried in industry-owned bottoms, 


Emparco on Less-THAN-BArGELOAD SHIPMENTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, are you familiar with the embargo 
that was declared on less-than-bargeload shipments by the big barge 
operators on the Tennessee River a year or so ago? 

Mr. Faison. I am not familiar with the particular embargo that 
you speak of. I do know from talking with people, managers of the 
companies, they do not want to carry package freight, less-than-car- 
load freight. 


Prepicrep TONNAGE OF SUGAR ON Proposep ToMBIGBEE 


Mr. Donnetiy. That, Mr. Faison, gets us into the commodity 


labeled “sugar,” and the Corps of Engineers estimated in 1947 there 
would be a movement of 480,000 tons on the proposed ‘Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee waterway with a saving of $533,000. I stated the premise. 
Now, let me ask you the question: Is it not a fact, Mr. Faison, that 
sugar generally moves in 100-pound bags, or cartons / 

Mr. Faison. I think that is true. 

Mr. Donne iy. Is it not a fact it is not feasible for sugar to move 
by barge ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. On the contrary, it is very feasible. 

Mr. Donnetty. It is? 

Mr. Faison. It is. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did the engineers have any data which will support 
that statement ? 

Mr. Fatson. It did move in considerable quantities at the beginning 
of the inland waterways service because of the advantage of lower 
rates to offset the slower service, but the competitors of the water 
carriers got the Interstate Commerce Commission to withdraw the 
lower rates, to refuse to let the barge lines keep these lower rates, and 
so the sugar traflic diminished. On the other hand, right now it is 
increasing. I think there is considerable sugar traffic on the canalized 
part of the upper Mississippi now, and it was larger last year than it 
was the year before. There is no reason why it cannot be carried 
safely in double-skinned barges that can be sealed off, with just as 
much protection as there would be in a freight car. It is the rates. 
That is the thing we are anticipating, that the inequalities in the 
regulation of rates are going to be cured to let the public get the 
advantage of these low rates. 
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The sugar refiners themselves have joined with the railroads i) 
trying to keep the barge lines from putting in low rates. I have sat 
in the hearings and heard them do it, and because of the arrangement— 
and this is my explanation—they want to keep a certain level of price 
at the receiving end, Chicago, Cincinnati, and places like that, ani 
they do not want the establishment—and I am assuming now; I do 
not know this—of refineries at Mobile that can get the sugar into 
the North cheaper than they can and upset the price. We have to 
figure those things because when we interview these people we cannot 
go out and take everything they tell us. It is their pocketbooks that 
are talking, we find, and we have to use our judgment. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, is not the movement of sugar from 
the Louisiana area, where there are refineries, primarily a throug) 
movement to the Chicago market ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. More goes there than to any other one destination that 
1 know of. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The staff of the committee interviewed large sugar 
users for the purpose of getting basic facts with respect to the move- 
ment of sugar, and we have here a statement made by the Brock Candy 
Co., at Chicago, by Thomas P. Frasier, traffic manager. 


The Brock Candy Co. is the largest purchaser of sugar in the Tennessee Valley 
area. This company purchases an average of 3,000 bags (100 pounds each) 
each week during the last 6 months of each vear. The purchases during the 
first 6 months are about one-half of that quantity. 

The company has its choice of purchasing its sugar from the Savannah Sugar 
Refinery, at Savannah, Ga., or the refineries in Louisiana. Most of its pur- 
chases are from Godchaux Sugars, Inec., and J. Aron & Co., both of New Orleans. 

Mr. Frasier explained that the rail rate from Savannah, Ga., is 39 cents per 
100 pounds as compared to a rate of 48 and 48 cents from Louisiana refineries 
(the rate from Reserve, La., is 48 cents and from Supreme, La., 48 cents). 

The Louisiana refineries absorb the difference in rail cost and bill the Brock 
Candy Co. on the basis of the rail rate from Savannah, Ga., to Chattanooga. 
Mr. Frasier stated his company is not in favor of barge transportation in connec- 
tion with shipments of sugar to its Chattanooga plant because of the time in 
transit and the fact there is more damage and loss when shipments move by water. 
He added that there is always less claims against the carrier when the shipments 
move by rail than when shipments are made by barge. Furthermore, there is a 
certain amount of moisture absorbed when sugar moves by water. This causes 
the sugar to get hard. He stated it, of course, would not affect the use of the 
sugar by his company but it would when shipments are consigned to a jobber for 
redistribution. . 

Mr. Frasier mentioned that the Ragland-Potter Co., Nashville, Tenn., which 
company is the largest wholesale grocer in the Tennessee Valley, had purchased 
sugar in barge-load quantities of 100,000 bags for movement by water at a savings 
in cost of 4 to 5 cents per bag. The Savannah refinery thereupon reduced its 
price in order to meet the barge rate with the result that the company no longer 
has an interest in transportation by water. 

Mr. Frasier, in conclusion, stated his company would prefer receiving carload 
shipments daily rather than ordering sugar in bargeload quantities for shipment 
at less frequent intervals. He mentioned that the sugar refineries have a four- 
payment plan requiring the payment of sugar in four equal installments, at 
the tenth, seventeenth, twenty-fourth, and thirty-first days after arrival of the 
sugar, or 2 percent discount if payment is made in full 20 days after the arrival of 
the sugar. 


Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Faison ? 

Mr. Fatson. Mr. Chairman, the comment I have is rather general. 
We have been told these things for 15 years, the reasons why these com- 
modities will not travel by barge, but we observe that they do travel 
by barge in increasing quantity. We are governed by what happens 
rather than the theory that they tell us about. 
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On the Mississippi River in 1948 there were 119,717 tons of sugar 
upbound. In 1949 there were 334,426 tons upbound, almost two and 
a half times as much. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now, with respect to the movement of sugar on 
the Mississippi River, the Ohio River, and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway, we can refer again to the chart which you looked at before. 
We found the legend for sugar appears only under the Mississippi 
River. It isthe cross-legend. We find a movement in 1940 and 1941. 
There is none in 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and in 1949 
we find a movement of 300,000 tons on the Mississippi River of sugar. 

Mr. Korru. Did you say that there was none in 1948 ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. These figures show none. These were compiled by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in August of 1950. 

Mr. Korru. We are having them checked right now, but accord- 
ing to the memorandum we have here it does show that in 1948 there 
were 119,717 tons. There may be an error either in the information 
we gave you, or in the information that I have just given, but we will 
ascertain the accuracy of the statement. : 

Mr. Donnetiy. Of course, it will go to the accuracy of the chart. 

Mr. Korru. I understand. There was an error made someplace or 
the other. 

General Pick. I would like to point out that during the period of 
the chart, sugar was one of the great scarcities in this country, during 
the war, and so was floating equipment, and all of the floating equip- 
ment was being used to haul military tonnage. It would be very 
interesting to find out what happened to that Louisiana sugar, whether 
it was moved west, or distributed in another direction during that 
time, but I think it was caused by the war. That is rather interesting 
to me. 

Mr. Donne ty. I understand. 

In the table which the Congressmen find before them we find the 
engineers used the waybills of 1939. This is on movement by rail in 
1939. Then they made computations on the basis of those waybills 
of 1939, a questionnaire, and a hearing held at Mobile. Since there 
was no movement of sugar by water for most of the years immediately 
prior to the engineers’ computations in 1945, and the engineers’ com- 
putations in 1947, you get into what General Pick described at the 
outset—the credibility of the judgment of the investigative staff of 
the committee and the judgment of the Corps of Engineers with 
respect to a forecast of whether sugar would move on the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. That is the relevancy of this ma- 
terial here. 

Mr. Faison. I think I already said in our assumption of this 
tonnage, we are assuming the tonnage for the future of the water- 
way, not what traveled in any of these particular war years. We 
think that the rate situation is not in the interest of the public as 
it is now, and we see signs it is going to be changed so that the 
shippers can get the advantage of water transportation. That is 
the basis of the assumption in our estimate all the way through that 
report. Where there are inequalities and where the barge lines are 
not permitted to put in rates to reflect the economy of their service, 
that will be changed. We are looking not to 1949 but to 1989, and on 
up through the useful life of this project. 
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We think that rates are going to be related to the costs so the 
economical barge service will be available to the public. 

Mr. Donnewty. Mr. Faison, you put your finger on the very heart 
of the engineers’ computation. 

Enerneers’ Use or Ratt Rares 

Now, so the committee will fully understand—and this is vital; 
it goes into all the caleulations—did you in comparing your savings 
to be achieved by barge over the proposed waterway, over and against 
rail rates, use existing rail rates, or did you use some higher rail rate 
which is not in existence but which you think the rate should be 
increased to? 

Mr. Faison. We used the rates that were in existence in 1939 and 
the barge line rates which were constructed on a barge line cdst basis 
in 1939, because in 1945 we were in the middle of the war. We did not 
think any of the situation then was normal, and we thought it would 
probably level out after the war, so we used 1939 as the last available 
normal year and we compared rates and barge costs as of 1939. There 
were no changes in rail rates, I might say, between 1939 and 1946, 
except occasionally certain individual rates. The rail costs were going 
up but they had not gotten their increase until after this report was 
made. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Faison, after you made your report in 1945 the 
engineers resurveyed the situation in 1947, and at that time there had 
been some variation in rail rates; had there not ? 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. When you speak of rail costs, that is an entirely 
different thing from rail rates; is that not so? 

Mr. Fatson. Right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Does the Corps of Engineers feel the present exist- 
ing railroad rates in this area are arbitrarily low ? 

Mr. Faison. I do not know about the rates at present in the valley. 
I do not know what they are. We are undertaking a study, if we get 
the funds, to investigate that. 

Mr. Donnetxy. When you made your recomputations in 1947, 
shown on this chart before each of the committee members, is it not 
a fact you did not use the actual rail rates but instead used a concept 
which you regarded as a normal competitive rail rate? 

Mr. Fatson. Mr. Chairman, the man who made that. 1947 detailed 
study has just told me that we used the rates as they were in 1947, 
and also the barge costs as they were in 1947. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The actual existing rail rates? 

Mr. Fatson. I would like to put him on the stand. 

Mr. Donnety. I have a note here that the committee would like to 
recess until 2 o’clock. 

General Pick. Mr. Malone is the one to. testify. 

Mr. Kerr. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 
Mr. Kerr. The committee will come to order. 


Water Movement or SuGar 


Mr. Korrn. In connection with the chart which has been previously 
introduced here showing the net sugar tonnage in 1948, that was pre- 
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agg the Mississippi Valley Gulf Coast Regional Statistical Of- 
fice. While it is true that is part of the Corps of Enginners’ opera- 
tions, at the same time the 1949 report of the Chief of Engineers 
shows that there were 119,717 tons of sugar carried by water, by barge. 
We prefer to stand upon these official figures here. This being a sub- 
ordinate office we cannot rely upon the sugar tonnage in this instance. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you want to make that correction, then ? 

Mr. Korru. That is correct. I just wanted the record to reflect 
the thing accurately. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I ask you, Mr. Korth, as to that figure of one- 
hundred-and-nineteen-thousand-odd tons of sugar, if you can tell us 
which waterway that moved on, because sugar in the chart is limited 
to Mississippi River traffic only. 

Mr. Korru. This is a report on the Mississippi River showing the 
tonnage carried on the Mississippi River from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Mouth of Passes—domestic commerce. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General, did you want to make some further com- 
ment with respect to the chart which you have in your hand ? 

General Pick. We just cannot find this, and do not know how to 
check it up. Maybe if I could say this off the record it would be all 
right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranaut. All right; back on the record. 


Barces ArE PrepoMINANTLY INpustry OwNED 


Mr. Donnetty. ‘Now, the pending question was one dealing with 
rail rates. May I at this time, however, again refer to the status 


of the various barges—that is, industrial—against common carrier 
and against contract ? 
sehen the recess the committee staff checked the number of barges, 


or classification of the barges, operating on the inland waterways, the 


Mississippi River system and the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway for the 


year 1950, and we found that they are all listed alphabetically—all 
of the barge operations. We found that there are 39 common carriers, 
12 contract carriers, and 724 carriers defined as exempt, which means 
they were industrially owned, and bulk carriers or bulk carriers under 
contract to an industry. So, we get the figures of 724 either industri- 
ally owned or under contract to an industry in bulk, 12 contract 
carriers, and 39 common carriers, and the source of that came from 
a document of the Corps of Engineers entitled “Tranportation Lines 
on the Mississippi River system and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way, 1950, Transportation Series 4, Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army.” : 

General Pick. Could Mr. Faison comment on that, please ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Chairman, he has listed common carriers and 
the contract carriers under the regulation of the Commission, and 
he has thrown all of the other carriers in the industrially owned classi- 
fication into the kinds of carriers on the inland waterways that operate 
not under Interstate Commerce Commission control, which means 
that they do not carry more than three bulk commodities in any one 
tow. 

Most of those are private carriers who operate on their own, and 
they do not ever have to report to the Commission since they do not 
carry more than three bulk commodities in one tow ordinarily. 
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Mr. Kerr. Those that own the carriers do not»report what they 
carry ¢ 

Mr. Faison. They give very detailed reports of their operations 
to us. We have their ton-miles and the movements of their barges 
and all, but they do not report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as commercial carriers under rate control. 

Mr. Kerr. I think we understand. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Then the conclusion is correct, is it not, that the 
724 are not common carriers ? 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Donnelly, I am not entirely clear on one point, and 
maybe on several points. Are those categories you read companies, 
or units, or what are they ? 

Mr. Donnz.ty. They have an alphabetical list of all of the com- 
panies, and then there is a legend there (a), (6), and (¢); (¢) are 
those that do not report to the Commission and, therefore, are not 
common carriers. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean companies or individual barge operators / 

Mr. Donnetty Companies. 

Mr. Forp. Companies? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, sir; and then you count those that are in this 
legend off one by one, and get the number 724. 

I think in order to state a preface for the next line of interrogation 
which we commenced before lunch, Mr. Malone, as I understand it, 
has some statement he wants to make. 


Raw Rates Usen in ENGIneers’ CoMPUTATIONS 


I think I ought to invite the committee’s attention to the statement 
of the Corps of Engineers with respect to rail rates, as to whether they 
are depressed at the present time, in the opinion of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and we have in the formal answer of the Corps of Engineers 
dated April 23, 1951, to the committee some statements on the matter 
of rail rates. I would like to read from paragraph 10 of that. 

Mr. Kerr. Will you identify that as being a statement of the 
engineers ¢ 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes, sir; it is their formal statement to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kerr. All right. 

Mr. DonNELLY (reading) : 


One of the severest strictures of the Corps of Engineers’ procedure criticized 
was the computation of savings as the difference between normally compensatory 
rail rates and barge costs applied to that portion of prospective traffic which 
was to be diverted from rail. The investigative staff claimed that the Corps 
of Engineers should have recognized the propensity of the railroads to cut their 
rates on the commodities involved when faced with water competition. The 
suggested procedure not only cuts down the unit saving but also the tonnage 
which would be expected to seek the waterway to take advantage of the saving. 


Here is the crux of it: 


The procedure adopted by the Corps of Engineers was in recognition of the 
public demand for the abolition of destructive rate-cutting practices, the pres- 
sure from such Federal agencies as the Department of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, the Inter-Agency Basin Committees, and the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission for relating rates more closely to cost of service and the 
trend in regulatory policy to recognize the interests of the carriers as well as 
the public in more equitable protection of the economies inherent in each mode 
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of transportation. The Corps of Engineers bases its forecasts of future water- 
way performance on the assumption that regulatory policy or legislation will 
bring under control the practices that are clearly detrimental to the public 
interest. 

Now, General Pick, may I ask you, or some member of your staff, 
whether the language I have just read means that the Corps of Engi- 
neers feels that rail rates in the area that would be served by this 
proposed project are presently too low? 

General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I would like to ask Mr. Faison, who 
is our economist, to answer that. 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Chairman, we did not assume that the rates of 
the railroads as they exist should be raised because of what we expect 
improvements in regulations to bring about. We took the rates as 
they are in this area, and as I understand what the investigative 
staff wishes us to do is to recognize as soon as we put in this waterway 
that the railroads will cut their rates from the levels that they are 
now to meet water competition and will, therefore, defeat the pur- 
pose of this waterway, and we do not think that is in the interests of 
the public, and we do not assume that that would occur in the future, 
or that it would be permitted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the regulatory commissions to take place. We took the 
rates as they were in 1947, and we were figuring the savings that 
could be made under them if this waterway were provided. The only 
reason why I brought in that statement before noon—that we ex- 
pected the rate situation to be improved, and we thought we saw by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decisions that they recognize 
that they should be brought into line with the relative costs of serv- 
ice—was that in the future the rating spread would be so great 
between waterways and railroads that this tonnage, that we assume, 
would be attracted to the waterway despite these devices that the com- 
petitors-resort to now to withhold adapted traffic from the waterways. 

Do I make myself clear, Mr. Chairman, on that? We did not as- 
sume any future rates. We took the rates as they were, but we do think 
that the trend of regulation is toward protection of the public in their 
rights to use the economies that are going to be afforded. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Again, referring to the formal report in para- 
graph 9, we find this language : 

Sugar, coffee, molasses, aluminum ore, sisal, to name but five commodities, 
were imported into New Orleans in 1948 in volume of over 2% million tons, 
much of it destined fer points north of the Tennessee-Tombigbee divide. Once 
destructive rate-cutting practices have been abolished, there is no reason why 
these and similar commodities of the future, such as iron ore for the steel mills 
of Granite City, Ill.; Gary, Ind.; and Ashland, Ky., would not be imported di- 
rectly through the excellent docks at Mobile, and thence by the shorter and more 
direct slack-water route to points such as Cincinnati, Louisville, Ashland, Evans- 
ville, St. Louis, Chicago, and the Twin Cities, at the substantial savings in trans- 
portation charges estimated in the Corps of Engineers’ report. 

Now, may I ask the question categorically, Mr. Faison, as to whether 
the computations which the Commission has in the table entitled “Po- 
tential Tonnage of Commodities Which Might Move on Tombigbee 
Waterway,” as to whether the estimated tonnages in this table are 
based upon actual rail rates as they existed or are they based upon 
the theory that the rail rates should be higher ? 

Mr. Faison. I must qualify that answer in this respect: The savings 
in cents per ton-mile are based on the existing rates as they were when 
that revision was made. 
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The fact that this tonnage and more tonnage will seek the water- 
way is based on the presumption that eventually the rates will be 
related to the cost of these methods of transportation, so that the 
volume of tonnage that can properly be carried economically by the 
waterways will be so carried. We are not talking about the existing 
rates. We are talking about the practice of railroads reducing rates 
after the Government has provided the waterways. 

May I just read something from the late Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Joseph Eastman, who is recognized 
by every one of us as an authority on these things? I will introduce 
this from the volume. He says that no sooner is the waterway opened 
to navigation than the competitive carriers reduce their rates. They 

revent the traffic from seeking the waterways. If the traffic that 
is thus withheld from the waterways were taken into consideration, 
the savings would be very much greater than they are if you merely 
consider the traffic that seeks the waterways under this competitive 
ractice; and I will read you another passage from Mr. Joseph 
Rees where he says he thinks that is wrong. May I introduce 
his words as to that? 
Mr. Kerr. Yes. 
Mr. Donnexty. If you will, mark it and give it to the reporter. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


QuorTaTions From JoserH B. EASTMAN, LATE CHAIRMAN, INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


Public Aids to Transportation, volume 1. Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation (Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, late Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission), United States Government Printing Office, 1940, foreword, page vi: 
“* * * They (the proponents of the waterways) point out that, when such 
a waterway is opened and water carriers begin to use it, immediately compet- 
ing modes of transportation, particularly the railroads, reduce their rates, thus 
depriving the waterway of traffic that it would otherwise carry. They urge, 
therefore, that in estimating unit costs of transportation on the waterways the 
volume of traffic which they would carry in the absence of such competitive 
reductions in rates ought to be taken into consideration, rather than the traffic 
which is actually carried. 

“It is true that the results of the construction or improvement of waterways 
are as they describe. Reductions in rates are made by competing modes of 
transportation, and the waterways are thus deprived of traffic which they would 
otherwise carry. * * *” , 

Address of Joseph B. Eastman, late Chairman of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, before the National Industrial Traffic League, Chicago, April 28, 
1938: “The minute a waterway is constructed and the water carriers begin 
to inaugurate low rates, then the railroads reduce their rates. The public gets 
the benefit of those reductions, but the waterway does not get the benefit of that 
traffic; and, if you included all of the traffic on all the reduced rates for which 
waterways were responsible, there would be a very different showing.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission Report, volume 223, page 739: “Such a 
plan of making rates for noncompetitive traffic is, it is hardly necessary to say, 
open to abuse. It may be used, for example, at the expense of (competitive) 
traffic, for the purpose of maintaining an unfair and destructive warfare 
with competitors who are not fortunate enough to possess such a reserve of 
exclusive business. Moreover, it is not wholly clear that the present proposal 
of applicants (railroads) is free from all elements of such abuse. * * *” 

Interstate Commerce Commission Report, volume 194, page 46; Eastman, 
Commissioner, concurring: “* * * I am much inclined to believe that a sys- 
tem of rates for all of the agencies based on cost plus a reasonable profit under 
normal traffic conditions would allow them all to perform their appropriate 
functions and, in the end, be better for all concerned, including the country and 
its industries, than any system of competitive rates, * * *” 
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General Pick. Mr. Donnelly, I would just like to say this: The 
statement made in paragraph 9, about sugar, molasses, and stuff like 
that, is our estimate. That is an estimate that was made, and we 
claim it is just an estimate. That is all. 

Mr. Donne ity. I see. 


CoMPUTATION OF PREDICTED SAVINGS BY SHIPMENTS ON WaTerRWAYS 


General Pick, this is a major matter with respect to not only this 
proposed waterway but all American waterways. I would like to in- 
vite your attention to the report of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission, dated 1950, entitled “A Water Policy for the 
American People.” 

Now, General Pick, I will hand you, so you may follow it, an extract 
from the report which I have just identified. You will find the mate- 
rial here [indicating |. 

General Pick. Paragraph 8? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes. 

* General Pick. I have read it, Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donnetty. And we have all read it, and I would like to insert 
paragraph 8 on page 422 of the document I have identified in the 
record, since everyone, including the committee, has read it. Follow- 
ing that, 1 would like to ask you a few questions. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


8. Transportation benefits—(a) Method of analysis—In order to obtain a 
reasonable estimate of transportation savings which obtained on the 15 water- 
Ways during the 20-year period, analysis was made of the principal commodi- 
ties conveyed and of representative cargo movements, as well as of rail rates 
and waterway costs applicable to such commodities and movements. Fluctua- 
tions in rail- and truck-rate levels and in barge- and pipe-line service cost 
levels during the period under analysis were established from the compre- 
hensive files of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; and the dif- 
ference between the water-transportation charges and those that would have 
applied by the cheapest alternative means were developed as unit savings per 
ton-mile of water route. Full barge-line service costs plus reasonable profit 
were used for comparison in place of common-carrier tariff rates because the 
great preponderance of the barge-borne freight is known to have moved by con- 
tract and industry-owned carrier services. The unit savings thus derived were 
applied to the estimated ton-mileages of the various commodities for each of the 
selected waterways for each year of the period, and the results are given as 
annual transportation savings in summary form in table 1. In view of the time 
requirements, it was not attempted to establish the average length of haul of 
each of the principal commodity movements by actual computation, but such 
averages were estimated in accordance with the knowledge and judgment of the 
Board’s experienced staff of water-transportation analysts. 

The estimates of savings differ from various published analyses of waterway 
transportation principally in the use of normal competitive rates for compari- 
son, rather than rates already depressed to meet waterway competition as giving 
a truer measure of savings to the public. This study involved analysis of more 
than 800 normal and “water-compelled” rates on representative movements 
throughout the period. Every effort was made to present a fair and conservative 
estimate of savings. Rafted freight, for example, was disregarded in computing 
savings, as deriving no benefit from channel improvements; and water move- 
ments believed to originate or terminate at off-river points were penalized for 
cireuity and by including ample charges for the extra terminal handling and 
switching required. A detailed study to obtain the exact savings which have 
resulted from these waterways would require much more time than has been 
available for this analysis, and would be very difficult because of lack of detailed 
und comparable records for the early years. It is believed, however, that this 
analysis, though concededly approximate in nature, gives a fair general picture 
of the economic value of the waterway program. 
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(b) Savings.—As indicated in table 1, there has been a considerable variation 
in unit savings per ton-mile between the various waterways, ranging from 4.6 
mills per ton-mile for the Illinois waterway, which results largely from the 
movement of codl, to 19.5 mills per ton-mile on the Sacramento River, where 
petroleum products constitute the largest item in the tonnage movement. Aver- 
age unit savings are shown in table 1 only to indicate the magnitude of wit 
savings in a general way. They are composite figures based on many specilic 
cargo movements. The average annual savings shown, however, are a good 
index of the value of each of the waterways. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The first question is that the Corps of Engineers 
has participated in the work of the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission ; has it not ? 

General Pick. I had one man detailed as liaison with the Commis- 
sion. I had two or three other people collecting and assembling some 
data for them with one man that was assigned over there to work with 
them as a liaison representative of the Corps of Engineers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Let me ask you this question : Is the Corps of Engi- 
neers responsible in any sense for the statement in this paragraph 
or any of the statements? 

General Pick. I have no way of knowing, sir. I will ask Mr. Faison 
if we, in any way, are responsible for this statement ? 

Mr. Faison. We contributed to the computation of the benefits. 
The Office of the Chief of Engineers contributed to the computation 
of the annual charges, and as far as the computations of the benefits 
are concerned I think we are prepared to answer for the general 
approximate accuracy of them, I will say this, within 10 percent. 

reneral Pick. May I ask him another question? Did we write 
this? 

Mr. Fatson. No, sir. 

General Pick. Is this in general what we do? 

Mr. Faison. Let me read that. 

General Pick. Is this our language; is this generally what we do? 

Mr. Fatson. This is in general what we do. 

General Pick. That is all Mr. Donnelly is asking, I think, is it not ? 

Mr. Donne iy. The question I would like to ask is this: You said 
you did not write the language in paragraph 8, but does that embody 
a statement of the procedures used by the Corps of Engineers in com- 
puting transportation benefits ? 

Mr. Fatson. It certainly does not, for this reason, if I might ex- 
plain. We were called on by the Water Resources Policy Commission 
to give our best answer within, as I remember it, 2 weeks—— 

General Pick. That is all right; go on. 

Mr. Faison. But in making a report to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or the Public Works Committee we go into every detail for 
months. As your economist or anybody else could tell you if it was 
done, meticulously done, it would take months, and we did not take 
months to make this report, but we gave them the best approxima- 
tion that we could with our knowledge and experience within the time 

limit, and I think—I am going to state this on my own responsi- 
bility—that I think we were within 10 percent of the right answer. 

Mr. Donne.ity. Now you are speaking in terms of quantities, are 
you not? 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 
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Mr. Donnetty. Let use get to procedure. We have here this 
language: 

The estimates of savings differ from various published analyses of waterway 
transportation principally in the use of normal competitive rates for compari- 
son, rather than. rates.already depressed to meet waterway competition, as 
giving a truer measure of savings to the public. This study involved analysis 
of more than 800 normal and “water-compelled” rates on representative move- 
ments throughout the period. 

Mr. Fatson. Yes, I can answer that. 

Mr. Donnetty. Does that represent or embody the procedure that 
ihe Corps of Engineers used in estimating the benefits of the proposed 
Tombigbee project ? 

Mr. Fatson. It does not. 

Mr. Donne.xy. It does not # 

Mr. Fatson. No. 

Mr. Donne:ty. All right, sir. 

Does it represent the procedure used by the Corps of Engineers in 
estimating transportation benefits on any project before the Congress ? 

Mr. Faison. So far as I know it does not, but may I state what the 
difference is, that, simply, we were talking here about projects that 
were already constructed and in operation, and our reports to the com- 
mittee are talking about projects not yet constructed, so that the rate 
structure has not yet been subjected to this practice of competitive 
carriers of reducing the rates, but here we were asked “How much have 
you saved by the construction of such and such a project that is now 
in operation?” We said, “Well, if it were not constructed the rates of 
the railroads would be at a normal level,” so that what we would have 
accomplished would be the difference between what the shippers would 
have to pay if we had not gone in there as against what they are pay- 
ing now on the waterway. 

So, we used our normal rail rate basis instead of this, but in pre- 
senting a project to Congress of a new unconstructed waterway, we 
use the situation as it is, the rate situation as it is which is altogether 
different from this. The committee does not ask us how much we will 
save by an existing waterway. They ask us how much we are going 
to save by devolping a new waterway, and we take the situation as it 
is and then measure the savings against the situation as it will be. 

Mr. Donne.ty. By “situation as it is” you are speaking about the 
rail rates? 

Mr. Faison. As they stand. 


CoMPUTATION OF PREDICTED WATER RaTEs 


Mr. Donnetty. As far as the waterway rates on the proposed project 
are concerned they do not exist, and so the Corps of Engineers then 
computes what they may be? 

r. Farson. Did you say the water rates do not exist ? 

Mr. Donner. They do not exist. 

Mr. Faison. So we compute a system of rates on which the water 
carriers could operate with reasonable profits, to assure them a reason- 
able profit by what carriers are making now, a percentage of return 
over and above their investment, but we do take the situation as it is. 

Mr. Donnetty. And that is represented, this latter method you 
speak of in this table which I hand you, showing the engineers’ com- 
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utations of the potential tonnage which might move by the Tom- 
bi bee waterway / 

r. Faison. May I refer that to the people who were directly en- 
gaged in making these? I can answer it, but they are better qualified 
to answer than I am to answer it. 

Mr. Donnetty. May I ask you this: Did they do their work under 
your supervision and direction ? 

Mr. Fatson. They did. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And you are the economist in charge of computing 
the transportation benefits ? 

Mr. Faison. I am in charge, yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, the question I have asked you is simply a 
matter of administrative procedure, in the computations which were 
made under your direction or supervision, was the system used of 
taking the actual rail rates in existence today as against waterway 
costs which you computed since they did not exist ? 

Mr. Fatson. No, that is not the waterway cost. You have used that 
term many times, counsel has used that term over and over again. 
We are comparing that with a system of water carrier rates, we are 
putting in rail rates against water carrier rates, not water carrier costs. 
We know what the water carrier costs are; we are in constant touch 
with them, but we have added a profit in addition to their interest and 
amortization of equipment, and everything and set up a system of 
rates by which they could operate profitably. That is the only thing 
we could do where there is no waterway existing. There are no water 
rates on the Tennessee-Tombigbee; there is no-Tennessee-Tombigbee 
yet. 

Colonel Porrer. May I boil that down by an example? For justifi- 
cation we use rates as they exist for the benefits to the project after it is 
built. In many cases the railroads have reduced their rates to meet 
that competition. We use that to calculate our benefit rates as they 
existed before. ‘s an example I have been told, although I have not 
checked it myself, that the rates for hauling grain from Buffalo to 
New York are lower in the summertime when the Erie Canal is in 
operation, than they are in the wintertime when the Erie Canal is 
frozen up and not in operation. Our benefits on that project would 
be on the basis that the same rates were charged all of the year around. 

Mr. Raravt. The higher rate? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir, and which is true the railroad feels they 
should get for carrying that commodity. 

Mr. Donnetty. A portion of the year? 

Colonel Porrer. To meet competition. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, directly on the matter that we have 
just been discussing, so that there is no confusion as to terms, you 
said that I, as counsel, had misunderstood you; that I had repeatedly 
used the word “costs” as defined in water movements. 

Mr. Fatson. I am sorry, I did not mean that you as counsel did 
that, but that the report of the investigative committee did that. 
May I retract that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Just so the matter is clarified, I have here the 
formal report of the Corps of Engineers dated April 23, 1951, and 
I read from paragraph 11: 


Actually costs were not compared with rates as alleged by the investigative 
staff. The principal prospective commodities do not move as a rule on barge-line 
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tariff rates but in barge lots on contract agreements or in industry-owned 
bottoms, and there were obviously no tariffs covering transportation via the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee route. Prospective water carrier charges per ton were 
built up from broad, long-term records of barge line and river terminal 
operations, supplemented and verified by studies of specific operations in the 
particular areas involved. They resulted in the construction of a system of 
rates which the water carriers would find profitable under ‘»erating conditions 
which would be provided by the proposed improvement. Where comparisons 
were with rail transportation, carload rates were used because, although the 
shippers would be in a position to take advantage of 300-ton or 500-ton bargeload 
rates there would be no alternative trainload rates available to them. 


The balance of that paragraph relates to something else. 

May I ask you, Mr. Faison, as the man who had charge of the 
computation of the rates which the committee saw in this hearing 
document—that was the $2.02 which we all looked at so many times, 
if you remember—the language of the Corps of Engineers on this 
table, table 19, page 147 of the 1946 hearings, is this: 

Typical savings per ton in line haul costs via proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee 


waterway as alternate route to upstream movement on the lower Mississippi 
River. 


Then on table 18 there is this language: 


Line haul costs of barge transportation on selected sections of the Mississippi 
River system, Mississippi Sound, and the proposed Tombigbee waterway based 
on 1939 operations. 

With that as a background, is it not a fact, as we developed here 
in the last few days of the hearing which we had in May, that your 
computation of the barge costs were based solely and entirely on the 
cost of the movement of a tow of barges per hour ? 

Mr. Faison. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Faison. He is talking about two things. One of them is the 
diversion of water traffic, using the Mississippi River, through water 
traffic that is going past New Orleans and going up the Mississippi 
and past Cairo or Paducah by water. We have said that one-third 
or one-fourth of the traffic that we have calculated for this waterway 
are the diversions of that upbound traffic by the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
route. They are both going by water now, so there is no question of 
rates involved. It is just a question of, Can you save more by going 
up a slack-water route than you can by going up and bucking this 
Mississippi River current, which is approximately 2.5 miles an hour, 
but in some places 5 miles an hour? There is a comparison there 
purely on costs as we said in that paragraph that was just read. It 
is a question of cost. And that is all that we are basing the savings 
on of this diverted traffic. Two-thirds or three-fourths, or whatever 
it is, is other traffic. It is traffic that is either moving over land routes 
or it is traffic that will be brought into existence by this cheap route. 
And there, our comparison is, and should be, with the rates that now 
apply and the rates that the barge lines can afford to haul for. 

I am afraid that the investigation committee has confused those 
two items right through. You just did when you read that. You were 
talking about diverted traffic and rates. 

Mr. Donne.ty. I appreciate that. I did it only to lay a preface 
or a foundation for development. The committee staff has not been 
confused. 
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Mr. Faison. I am sorry 

Mr. Donnetiy. We understand that there are two different types 
of comparisons. One is the traffic diverted from the Mississippi River ; 
so that it would be water south and water back up again. 

Mr. Fatson. And the saving is on a cost basis. 

Mr. Donne ty. That is right. On the other hand, when we get 
into this other area of traffic that is now moving over land by truck 
or by train, and we make the comparison, we have found that the 
Corps of Engineers has done this: They have analyzed the 1939 way 
bills for various movements—I think some 7,000 movements, Those 
works sheets are not available; they have been destroyed by the Corps 
of Engineers. Then the Corps of Engineers took 154 typical move- 
ments and analyzed those. Those are in your computations. Then 
the Corps of Engineers held a hearing in Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Faison. No. You mean the hearing that was 2 years before 
this procedure? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes; but there was a hearing in Mobile? 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And then the Corps of Engineers said the Mobile 
Traffic Association supplied rates? 

Mr. Fatson. That is on 1945. You are confusing two of them. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What am I confusing? 

Mr. Fatson. You were talking about 1947. 

Mr. Donnewiy. The table, Mr. Faison, was 1945 and 1947, both 
of them. 

Mr. Fatson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Donne.ty. So that when we are talking about this traffic that 
is now over land, that you say would move via the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee, as I understand it, this is based on barge rates and not barge 
costs, not line haul costs. : 

Mr. Faison. On a system of rates by which the barge lines could 
operate profitably. We do not know what they would charge. There 
are no rates in existence. 

General Pick. Maybe I could explain this. You mean that you 
worked up a system of rates that you thought the barge lines would or 
could adopt and make a profit out of it, make it a profitable operation : 
that is what you did? 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

General Pick. In other words, that was the assumption that you 
made, that you base your story on? 

Mr. Faison. What else could we do? There were no tariffs on a 
nonexistent waterway. 

Mr. Donnetxy. So that you constructed a system of barge rates’ 

Mr. Faison. Yes; or charges, you might say. We know that the 
bulk of the traffic is not going to be on tariff rates even now. 

Mr. Donnetty. In the charges that you constructed, did you assume 
cost plus a reasonable profit ? 

Mr. Fatson. That is right; on this traffic, not the diverted traffic. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We are only talking about that which is moving 
overland by truck or train. 

Mr. Fatson. The traffic that would be created by the project. 

Mr. Donne tty. In so doing, how much profit did you allow the 
barge operator ? 
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Mr. Faison. We allowed the same profit that the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission figured in their cost studies, through their Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, which I think was 4.75 percent, which 
was the average of the profits of the railroads when this study was 
made, in addition to amortizing and paying their fixed charges. 

Mr. Donne.ity. Now, if you it. 4 percent-and-something 
profit 

Mr. Faison. I think it was 4.75 percent. Now you are getting into 
the technical details which some of the people in our division can 
answer quicker and more clearly than I can. I think I know more 
or less how they did it and I feel I can judge whether what they did 
was right. But I do not know the details as well as some of them 
and, if the chairman will permit me to call two witnesses from my 
division to tell you exactly how those things were figured, I would 
be glad to do that. 

Mr. Kerr. You may call them. 

Mr. Faison. But they have not been sworn. 

Mr. Kerr. We will swear them. 


UNDERESTIMATES IN ENGINEERS’ AssumMPTION oF Barce Rates oN 
Oruer Provects 


Mr. Donnetty. While we are waiting for them, may I ask you this 
question? Based upon your experience in computing these transpor- 
tation benefits over a long period of years, how good has your assump- 
tion on cost plus reasonable profit proven in the constructing of barge 
rates ¢ 

Mr. Faison. The cost of barge transportation has risen consistently 


since 1939, which was the basis of this study. The cost of rail trans- 
portation has risen probably even more and I think I can explain 
to you what items it has risen more on. 

Mr. Donnetiy. But, by and large, how good has your assumption 
been in practice ¢ 

Mr. Faison. You mean that the per-ton-mile cost that we assumed 
has actually turned out? 

Mr. Donnetxy. I do not want to confuse the terms. You say ton- 
mile cost. You said charges or constructed barge rates. 

Mr. Fatson. I would say the assumptions that we made on the 
1939 basis 

General Pick. No, no—wait a minute. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, 
but Mr. Donnelly wants to know this. You said that you made up 
assumed charges or assumed rates, as a criterion ¢ 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

General Pick. You have done that in other waterways? 

Mr. Faison. That is right. 

General Pick. He asked the question, How close your estimates 
proved out, how close or how near have they been realized? If you 
can answer that question, all right. If you cannot, say so. 

Mr. Faison. May I answer it in this way? Our estimates are com- 
parisons between two kinds of transportation. We make the estimate 
of water transportation against the estimate of competitive trans- 
portation. Now, if the dollar that is worth a dollar when we make 
the estimate is worth 50 cents now, then the costs for both traffic have 
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gone double. But our measurement is still valid, and the only thing 
is, if the counsel insists on my raising it—— 

General Pick. No, no. The counsel is not insisting. I do not think 
you understand the question. The question is this. You made an 
assumption—— 

Mr. Raraut. How close was it to the reality ? 

General Pick. Take a waterway, take any inland waterway where 
you made a similar study, a similar assumption, where there were no 
tariffs. How close was your assumption realized ? 

Mr. Faison. The rates were greater than we assumed, 

General Pick. When they were finally established ? 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The barge rates or charges were greater than you 
had assumed ? . 

Mr. Faison. Yes: and so are the competitive rates. 

Mr. Donnetiy. To what extent was the increase accounted for by 
the increased cost of all transportation that you just described? You 
said that rail went up, water went up? 

Mr. Faison. That is a very complicated question. I can give you 
15 different answers according to 15 different waterways that we 
examined. Our assumptions have not been all on the favorable water- 
ways. We have made assumptions on unfavorable waterways and 
reported unfavorably on dozens of important projects that cost just 
as much as this one. 

Mr. Donne tty. If the assumptions that you used for barge charges 
or rates were more or less exceeded, then would it not follow that your 
ratio computation of transportation benefits, compared to the assumed 
charges against rail rates, falls with the increase ‘ 

Mr. Fatson. I would say that it increases, and I will tell you why. 
Suppose that we assume that it was $4 by the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
and it was $6 by the Mississippi in 1939. Now it is $6 by the Tombig- 
bee and it is $9 by the Mississippi. The spread of the savings has 
increased and just as you raise the level of these computations, you 
raise the savings. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now you are back to the Mississippi versus the 
Tombigbee, and you indicated to me before that was not the basis of 
the comparison. If the barge charges that you have assumed ‘in 
reality turned out to be higher 

Mr. Fatson. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then the basis of your comparison which goes into 
the cost-benefit ratio would fall, would it not ? 

Mr. Fatson. No; because the comparison also is with a variable that 
is also going up and since it is larger than the water cost, as it goes up, 
your spread increases and your savings increase. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Only if the rail rates would increase at the same 
time, equally as fast as the barge charges are higher than your assump- 
tion. 

Mr. Faison. It does not have to increase equally, or necessarily 
parallel. It is going to find its level eventually or one of the two are 
going out of business. I do not say that the rail rate increases actually 
did not follow the rise of water costs, but they have about caught up 
to them now. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can you tell us this as an economist, Mr. Faison? 
Have not the barge charges increased at a greater rate in the past few 
years than the rail rates? : 
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Mr. Faison. The barge charges? I do not know, for this reason. 
The majority of the tonnage that we are talking about does not travel 
on barge tariff rates. It travels by contract or, as you explained, in 
industry-owned bottoms. There are no published rates that cover 
most of this traffic that we are talking about, so I cannot answer your 

uestion. 
' Mr: Donnetty. So that makes all of these computations hypo- 
thetical only, does it not? 

Mr. Fatson. I do not think so. I think if you are providing a 
means of transportation that is intrinsically cheaper than any other, 
that no matter what the temporary differences in the tariffs are, 
sooner or later it is going to adjust itself. A carrier that is putting in 
rates that are not remunerative is either going out of business or he is 
going to put his rates back up to where they are remunerative, and if 
he does, then the waterway is going to come into its own as the cheapest 
mode of transportation there is. 

Mr. Donne.tty. But you just said that by and large the predom- 
inant majority of the commodities would not move on these so-called 
or assumed barge rates or charges? 

Mr. Fatson. The barge costs, if you want to say so, have gone 
up and for that reason the barge lines could not today, in 1951, charge 
what we assumed in 1939. 

Mr. Donnetty. You see the significance of this, Mr. Faison? 

Mr. Faison. Yes; I think I do. 


EFFECT OF ENGINEERS’ UNDERESTIMATES ON BENEFIT-COST RATIO 


Mr. Donne.iy. The project cannot be authorized or constructed 
under the statutory criterion unless there is a favorable benefit-cost 
ratio. In 1947 the Engineers said the benefit-cost ratio was 1.13 to 
1. Therefore an error of only 13 percent in that cost-benefit ratio 
would destroy the ratio and that 13 percent can be found, and the 
committee staff says it is found—that is, the 13-percent error—in your 
own computations. 

Mr. Fatson. On the other hand, if that 13 percent happened to be 
the other way, the public would be getting its money back and it 
would be getting interest on its money. It would be getting its in- 
vestment amortized and it would be making 26 percent profit every 
year. And we would be remiss if we did not recommend a project 
that promised that sort of return. If we were wrong, if we were 13 
percent wrong, the public would get its money back. And it would 
get its interest on its money and it would get its investment. It is 
not throwing it down a rat hole. 


PASSING OF WATER MOVEMENT SAVINGS ALONG TO THE PUBLIC 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Faison, you say the public would get its money 
back. The benefits must be passed along to the public before the 
public gets back anything, is not that so? 

Mr. Korrn. In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, on the matter 
of passing the benefits on to the consumer, in this same report that 
[ believe you read from, a Water Policy for the American People, 
there is a statement made by the Commission on page 209 which it 
might be enlightening to read. I do not want to burden the record or 
the committee, but it is very short. 
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Mr. Kerr. You may read what you think is necessary from that 
document. 

Mr. Korru. Just one paragraph. It reads as follows: 

It is no more possible for shippers on the rivers to retain the benefits of low- 
water rates for themselves than it is for lake or ocean shippers to retain the 
benefits of low-water rates. Under the old basing-point system, delivered prices 
on steel were generally quoted on the basis of rail rates, even when the ship- 
ments moved by water, so that the producers would retain the profits resulting 
from the savings below the rail transportation costs. Now the universal prac- 
tice is to give the buyer of the steel the benefit of the lower water rates when 
he ships by river. When grain began to move by barge from river elevators on 
the upper Mississippi and Illinois Rivers to Chicago and other markets, the 
elevators purchasing the grain tried at first to keep the profits resulting from 
the lower river rates. Competition soon forced them to give the benefit of the 
lower rates to the farmers in higher prices bid for the grain, amounting to 3 to 
5 cents per bushel above the prices paid on all-rail shipment. 

That is the only quotation I wanted to read. 

Mr. Donnetty. That, Mr. Korth, is apparently a result of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on the basing-point price case which came down 
about a year and a half ago. But what we have here is petroleum, 
where the delivered cost remains the same. Petroleum does not have 
a basing-point price system. The price is the same in our gas tanks 
in the cities where we buy it in the form of gasoline, or whatever it is. 
So I think your analogy on steel does not have application to petroleum 
which we have been discussing here. 

Mr. Kortu. We can throw the steel out and rely on the grain. The 
grain case I think is good. 

One other thing in that connection. I believe you read from the 
transcript of testimony this morning before an Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner. Could you tell me offhand who the man was? 
Was it a fellow by the name of Stephens? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes. 

Mr. Korvru. Here is a letter that is from the files of the American 
Petroleum Industry Committee which is apparently directly contrary 
to the statement that was made in the testimony. If you would like 
to look at that for just a moment? Have you seen it by any chance? 

Mr. Donnetty. No, I have not seen this. 

How do you want to handle this, Mr. Korth? Do you want to put 
this in the record ? 

Mr. Korru. I think so. 

Mr. Donne ty. If it is identified as to authenticity, because it does 
not even bear a signature. 

Mr. Korrn. The original is in the addressee’s files, I understand. 
If you would like us to get a photostatic copy, that would probably 
be better and then let us introduce it. 

Mr. Donnewiy. In the meantime, may we have a copy of this to look 
at? 

Mr. Korru. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. May I make a suggestion at this point, that if it is prop- 
erly identified, the letter be put in the record at this point, because I 
think it is entirely relevant at this point. 

Mr. Korru. That is what 1 intended. 
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AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Knoz, ss: 


Arthur M. Stephens being duly sworn, says: That on the 25th day of March, 
1940, he personally dictated and signed the original of the attached copy of 
letter addressed to Baird H. Markham, director, American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, New York, N. Y. 

This certifies that the attached is a true copy of original letter of March 25, 
1940, to Baird H, Markham from said A. M. Stephens, and that this authentic 
statement of facts is true in every particular. 


(Signed) ArrHur M. STEPHENS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of June 1951. 


[SEAL] J. R. Rrroute, Notary Public. 


STanDARD OtL Co., 
(INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY), 
Louisville, Ky., March 25, 1940. 
Mr, Batrp H. MARKHAM, 
Director, American Petroleum Industries Committee, 
New, York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. MARKHAM: The recent Nation-wide and much publicized propaganda, 
by those interests and individuals who are seeking support for their theories 
and arguments for the regulation of inland water carriers and the imposition 
of tolls for the use of locks, unduly emphasizes and, by design, describes in- 
accurately and incompletely certain testimony of the traffic manager of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky in rate proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving very small sections of the South. That such testimony, 
voiced in plain and unequivocal language, should be improperly construed and 
misinterpreted by the average layman, or even the more enlightened Congress- 
man, aS something for account of the country at large, and as other than some- 
thing germane only to the issues of the proceedings referred to, is ample proof 
of the popular misconception as to procedure before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and its rules of evidence, and as to the marketing units of what 
was once the old Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey dissolved by the decree of the 
United “tates Supreme Court in 1911. 

The traffic manager of the Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky can speak only for 
his company from his observations as a transportation expert, and not as a 
higher ofiicer vested with the authority and supervision over the market prices 
for his petroleum products. The record of the proceedings referred to shows 
that his utterances were qualified to the condition of competition so predominant 
in the South today as to both marketing and transportation, and the controlling 
force which generally affords the consumer a share of the economy realized 
from river transportation, notwithstanding that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission proceeding cited, unfortunately for the opposition, gave less proof of 
this particular element than might have been shown elsewhere. 

There are many experienced observers and students of the regulatory effect 
of the Interstate Commerce Act who readily ascribe to themselves, and properly 
so, an abundance of wisdom and practical knowledge in respect to the subject 
of rail carrier’s competition with private water carriers under the Interstate 
Commerce Act; in fact, those who participated in the proceeding (235 I. C. ©. 115) 
generally feel that the ultimate effect of the decision in the proceeding as 
entered October 30, 1939, will be a lower price level in consideration of water- 
compelled rates prescribed fom west of the Mississippi River; however, there 
is absolutely no warrant or justification for the calculation or premise that 
the statements accredited to the traffic manager of the Standard Oil Co. of Ken- 
tucky support the representations that for the country at large the petroleum 
industry in the main is denying the ultimate consumer the inherent economies of 
low-cost river transportation. 

yours truly, 


Trafie Manager. 
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Mr. Fatson. Mr. Chairman, I have here some more testimony on 
this same subject of Mr. Stephens. As was explained this morning, 
Mr. Stephens’ testimony is classic. It has been read into the Con- 
gressional Record ; I believe there must have been thousands of dollars 
spent on reproducing that same testimony that counsel read into the 
record this morning. In every case that I have attended up here that 
involved water transportation, it has been introduced by the people 
who are opposed to the waterways, because it is the only statement 
of the sort that I know of that has ever been introduced. 

General Pick. Tell the committee what it is; identify it. 

Mr. Faison. This is an extract of testimony of Sidney A. Swensrud, 
vice president, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, second session, pursuant to Public Resolution No. 113 
(75th Cong.), pages 8452 and 8453. 

This is the vice president of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio talking. 


Extract oF TESTIMONY OF SipNey A. SWENSRUD, VICE PRESIDENT, STANDARD OIL 
Co. oF Ont10, BEFORE THE TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND SEssION, PURSUANT 
TO Pustic ResoivuTtion No. 113 (75TH Cone.) 


(Pp. 8452 and 8453) 


The CHAIRMAN. The best market sites, being wide awake, and I have no 
doubt there are innumerable competitive devices that will occur readily to you, 
altogether independent of price, which an up-and-coming company like the 
‘Standard Oil of Ohio can use? 

Mr. Swensrup. That is certainly correct. We have been talking here about 
price reductions or their equivalent. That is the competition as regards price, 
and I think all we are saying is that there are various kinds of price competi- 
tion. Some of them are reductions in the posted price, some of them are secret 
reductions that lead to reductions in the posted price a little bit later. I suppose 
this whole thing leads us into the final subject that I would like to discuss 
and that is the passing on of savings to the consumer. 

There has been considerable interest in where the consumer finally will get 
these savings. There is properly much general interest in the extent to which 
lower costs resulting from improved equipment or techniques are passed on to 
consumers in the form of lower prices. For gasoline, lower costs are obviously 
of various types; they may result from a decrease in prices for crude oil, from 
lower transportation, refinery, or marketing costs, and from better realizations 
on other petroleum products. Lower costs resulting from the use of new 
equipment which requires a capital investment are much more important in 
the petroleum industry than cost reductions resulting from the adoption of 
new methods which require no capital investment. 

There is apparently in some circles a naive belief that there is something 
wrong unless prices are automatically lowered by the exact amount of saving 
achieved. This belief completely disregards the way business and businessmen 
actually function. How the “passing on of lower cost” actually occurs can 
best be described by an illustration that we have tried to picture here, a typical 
example of how reductions in cost tend to be passed on. 
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Let’s say here is city A’ and here is the historic source of supply for this 
city. The refinery is located down here at city B. We ship up here by rail ata 
cost of 2 cents a gallon, let us say. Now someone finds that this river has 
been made navigable and they can now barge up this river and there is perhaps 
a good location for a refinery down here. Maybe there is crude oil nearby, so 
they build a refinery here and they barge up from this refinery up to some point 
where they establish the terminal near city A. 

Now let’s assume that the cost of the barging is one-half cent a gallon. Now 
this refiner C then has an advantage of 1% cents a gallon, not quite that much 
because he has had to put in a water terminal, so he has now the problem of 
reshipping, but he has a substantial advantage, let us say, nonetheless. 

Now he is going to begin to look around city A for some places to sell some 
of this gasoline and take advantage of these savings he has made. But typically 
he is not going to get very many dealers unless he makes them some kind of a 
proposition that is more favorable than the one they are already enjoying, so 
he will perhaps offer to sell some dealer—if we said that the wholesale price 
was 5 cents and the freight 2, that makes 7, you might say that he would make 
an offer of 7 cents, but he wouldn’t perhaps get very much business, so he 
makes an offer of 614 cents, as little under 7 cents as he thinks will get the 
business, because after all he is interested in holding onto all the saving he can. 

I think we can assume that there is nothing odd about the fact that business- 
men try to get as high price as they can for their product, so he makes as little 
concession as he can and still get some business, but after he has made conces- 
sions to two or three dealers up here in city A and signed them up, why the 
refineries down here in refinery city B begin to wonder what is happening and 
they don’t need to wonder very long, so they decide to meet this price from the 
fellow in city C and so the price is down. The openly posted price is down. 

Then, if refiner C has still got some advantage left, he will tend to reduce his 
price again, and so it goes, until eventually slowly and irregularly the saving 
is finally passed on to a very large extent. 

Now the over-all evidence that the savings of this industry have passed on 
lies, of course, in the fact, as you saw this morning, the price of gasoline has 
gone down steadily over almost the entire history of this business and profits 
have not gone up as a percentage of the investment. They have gone down, 
too. So that I don’t think we can doubt that the savings that this industry has 
accomplished have been passed on. The price has been reduced. The profits 
haven’t greatly increased. They have not increased at all, I should say. Now 
you can take more specific data—take the average retail price of gasoline today 
throughout the United States which exceeds the Oklahoma price at the whole- 
sale refinery about 744 or 8 cents. Five or ten years ago it exceeded it by around 
10 cents. There is something like 2 cents, then, lower price at retail today rela- 
tive to wholesale cost than was the case 10 years ago. 

Finally, I would like simply to suggest these several tests of the industry so 
far as the performance of its obligation from the public point of view is con- 
cerned. Have we done a good job or haven’t we? In the opinion of the present 


writer the industry should be subjected to several tests of its social efficiency. 


1 Referring to “Exhibit No. 1209,” appendix, p. 8717. 
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Exuipit No. 1209 
{Submitted by Sidney A Swensrud]) 
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(Discussion off the record.) 


WITNESSES 
WILLIAM H. BETZLER 
Cc. N. THOMPSON 


(The witnesses were duly sworn by Mr. Kerr.) 
ENGtneers’ ComputraTIONs OF Prepicrep Barcre Rares 


General Pick. Mr. Faison, you made a statement that you thought 
that the profits in this water operation amounted to 4.75 percent, but 
you did not know definitely whether that was the figure or not. 

Mr. Fatson. That is the basis on which we figured in 1947. 

General Pick. Is it definite in your mind that it is 4.75 percent ¢ 

Mr. Fatson. No; 1 would like to establish that. 

General Pick. You want to establish it by Mr. Betzler ? 

Mr. Fatson. Yes. 

Mr. Berzier. The margin between bare costs and the rate elements 
that we use was based on 4 percent, which was considered to be the 
average earned by the railroads in 1939. That is taken from Senate 
Document 63 of the study by Dr. Ford Edwards of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport Economics. 

Mr. Donnetty. Does that mean, Mr. Betzler, that the margin of 
profit which was included in the assumption of barge charges for the 
proposed 'Tennessee-Tombigbee was to be the same, 4 percent, as the 
profits shown by the railroads in 1939? 

Mr. Berzrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you make the computations that we are now 
speaking of? 
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Mr. Berzter. I did. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are just the man, then, to answer the next 
question. 

Mr. Berzter. Excuse me, please; do you mean in 1947 or do you 
mean in the basic study ? 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you do it either time? 

Mr. Berzzer. I did it in the basic study. 

Mr. Donne ty. In so doing, did you compare barge costs with rail 
rates or barge charges with rail rates ? 

Mr. Berzter. Barge charges. 

Mr. Donnetxy. Did you at any time use this table which is identi- 
fied as being from the files of the Corps of Engineers, April 21, 1950— 
M. W. F.—is that Mr. Faison? 

Mr. Fatson. My initials are H. R. F. 

Mr. Donnetxiy. Did you at any time use this table which is identi- 
fied here as— 

Assumed variations in savings per ton-mile based on record of fluctuation in 
spread between average rail rates and barge costs 1929 to 1948, inclusive. 

Mr. Berzuer. No, sir. 

Mr. DonneEtiy. When you worked in 1945, did you use any of those 
figures for your construction of the barge charges? 

Mr. Berzuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Or the comparisons between the constructed barge 
charges and rail rates? 

Mr. Berzurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Who in 1947 made the recomputation for the 
engineers ? 

r. Berzter. I think Mr. Thompson did. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Thompson has just been sworn. 

Mr. Thompson, in 1947, when you recomputed the transportation 
benefits for this project, did you use actual rail rates and constructed 
barge charges or did you use what is shown in this table? 

Mr. THompson. We used the rail rates that were in effect in 1947 
with the barge charges that were constructed, and were adjusted from 
1945 to 1947. 

Mr. Donnetxy. In so doing, in 1947, did you use the computations 
of typical movements, 154 typical movements ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not recall the precise number, but it was a 
sampling process. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are certain in all the computations shown in 
the work you did in 1947, which you will find on that table, you used 
actual rail rates in existence ? 

Mr. Tuompson. In adjusting from 1945 to 1947; that is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you use class rates or commodity rates? 

Mr. THompson. We used the applicable rate on the commodity. 
and the rule is in the absence of a specific commodity rate we will 
take the class rate, or a percentage of the class rate provided by the 
exceptions to the classification. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Thompson, is it not a fact that the predominant 
part of the commodities that move by barge are bulk commodities’ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Substantially so. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the railroad freight cars carry about 50 tons; 
do they not? 
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Mr. THomeson. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. An average barge will run from 300 to 500 tons; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. THomeson. And in some instances greater than that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So when you compare a bargeload, using a barge 
rate with a rail rate, would you not have to use the commodity rail 
rate rather than the class rail rate to get a true comparison? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is precisely ts I said we did. We used 
the commodity rate. 

Mr. Donnetty. Were there commodity rates in effect for the six 
commodities used there on that table? 

Mr. Tompson. There are commodity rates from and to various 
points on these commodities. Now, as to what extent on the samples 
we used, I would not be able to tell you without looking at the tariffs 
on file with the Commission. 

Mr. Donnetxy. As a matter of information for the committee, in 
rail freight rates the commodity rate is much cheaper than the class 
rate; is it not? 

Mr. THomrson. It is presumed to be; yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So, when you speak of 10 carloads of freight, they 
might move at a commodity rate, which is much cheaper than a class 
rate; is that not so? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And these computations are pretty close, since this 
ratio is only 1.13 to 1, so can you tell us generally whether there were 
commodity rates available for each of those six principal commodities 
listed on that table when you, in 1947, made your recomputations? 

Mr. Txompson. I could not tell you that without checking the 
working sheets and the tariffs on these commodities. As I said before, 
there are commodity rates from and to the various points throughout 
the country on these commodities that are listed. I could not say in 
every instance that there were commodity rates from and to the points 
that were involved in the sampling. 


Enartneers’ User or 154 Typicat MovEMENTS 


Mr. Donnetty. I have a question that I would like to ask you 
with respect to your use of typical commodity movements in 1947. 

Now, in 1947 you made your recomputation on the basis of several 
different factors, and correct me if I am not accurate, and did you not 
consider the 154 typical movements? 

Mr. THompson. Whatever the number was, that was shown on the 
analysis sheets. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you not reconsider the 1939 waybills ? 

Mr. THomeson. Only to the extent of developing the sample 
commodities. 

Mr. Donnetxiy. Did you not consider the testimony in the Mobile 
hearing held by the Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, I cannot say that I considered the testimony 
in the hearing and the adjustment of the benefits from 1945 to 1947 
because I was interested in the tonnages which were basically from 
the waybills. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, we have here an analysis by the staff of the 
Corps of Engineers, 154 typical movements used by the engineers to 
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increase the savings from the 1945 to 1947 base, and you will see, gen- 
tlemen, that this is 1945 and they increased in every case from 1945 
to 1947, and this is the gentleman who made those increases. 

Now, Mr. Thompson, the detailed analysis sheet for the 7,000 poten- 
tial shipments was based upon the 1939 waybills; was it not ? 

Mr. THomeson. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. And the work sheets were destroyed by the engi- 
neers in the course of their regular practice, some time prior to the 
time the investigating staff began its studies; is that not correct? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Donnety. Now, prior to the time those records were so de- 
stroyed, the 7,000 records, the engineers chose from those sheets the 
154 movements which were considered typical; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Tromprson. I do not recall any time when there were any par- 
ticular shipments chosen whatsoever. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is the information that the Corps of Engi- 
neers furnished to the committee. The committee staff has analyzed 
the 154 typical movements which account for those increases in ton- 
nages, from 1945 to 1947, in part, if not wholly, and in analyzing those 
movements we found 27 of the movements show very little or no cost 
differential in favor of water transportation, or the transportation 
cost by the‘alternate Mississippi route lower than by the proposed 
route. In the 27 cases no savings were computed by the engineers. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is the statement that you are making. I 
would not say that because T cannot talk on a subject like this when I 
do not have the files before me. The investigating committee had 
full access to the files. 

Mr. DonnELLyY. Mr. Faison, are you able to answer the question ? 

Mr. Fatson. There were a number, twenty-odd, that showed no say- 
ings, and they were thrown out of the 1947 estimate, although they 
were taken just as typical movements to show how eliminations were 
made, but, Mr. Chairman, I want to make this point clear—I do not 
believe counsel is clear on this—that the 1945, 7,000 files, were not 
papers. They were three or four papers thick, each one, the detailed 
analysis of each movement that we used in making up the 1945 report 
and they were destroyed before the 1947 estimate was called for, and I 
believe Mr. Thompson will corroborate me in saying these 154 or 157 
typical movements were selected from the way bills study of 1939 
which was not ours, as typical, and were not picked out of the 1945, 
7,000 analysis sheets, because they were not in existence in 1947. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Where did the 154 typical movements come from 
in 1947? 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Thompson, you can answer that. 

Mr. Tuompson. I can answer that. The IBM sheets from which the 
original 7,000 analyses were taken are still available and on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it was from those, or a 
review of those, that the samples were developed. I might state in 
connection witlr this adjustment in 1945 to 1947 that the investigative 

staff had access to the specific adjustments on each separate commodity 
that was involved. And in adjusting from 1945 to 1947 there were 
decreases as well as increases in benefits. 

Mr. Donnetty. I have furnished each member of the committee here 
with an analysis of these typical movements. I can go through them 
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one by one. Instead, I would like to put the document in the record 
at this point, and I would like to read the conclusion that we find at 
the bottom of page 2: 


It will be observed from the foregoing summary analysis of the “typical” 
movements considered by the engineers, that less than 10 percent of the ship- 
ments involved are at all likely to move by the proposed waterway. If these 
154 shipments are a fair sample of the total movements considered by the engi- 
neers in 1945, it may be unequivocally asserted that most of the 1945 estimate of 
new tonnage was worthless. Inasmuch as the 1947 and 1949 figures were based 
on the 1945 estimates, these latter estimates of new tonnage would also have a 
limited value. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 


ANALYSIS BY THE COMMITTEE STAFF OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 154 TyYPIcAn 
MovEMENTs USED BY THE ENGINEERS To INCREASE THE SAVINGS From 1945 To 
1947 Basis. 


ANALYSIS OF “TYPICAL”? MOVEMENTS 


The detailed analysis sheets for some 7,000 potential shipments, which were 
used by the engineers in their determination of the amount of estimated savings 
in the 1945 study, were destroyed sometime prior to the present inquiry. How- 
ever, prior to their destruction, the engineers chose from these sheets 154 move- 
ments which were considered typical. Data and calculations concerning these 
154 “typical” movements which were used by the engineers in making their 1947 
revision of the savings on new tonnage are still available. An analysis was made 
by this staff of these 154 “typical” movements and certain information, developed 
as a result of this analysis, is set forth below: 

Twenty-seven movements showed very little or no cost differential in favor 
of water transportation, or the transportation costs by the alternate Mississippi 
River route were lower than by the proposed route. In these cases, no savings 
were computed by the engineers. Inclusion of these shipments as typical is, 
therefore, illogical. 

Thirty-two movements were between points lying wholly within the areas 
of existing waterways. These movements could be made over existing water- 
ways at a cost less than that charged by rail carriers. None of these move- 
ments, which lie wholly within the Mississippi and Ohio River area, will move 
by the proposed waterway inasmuch as the cost of transportation via the Missis- 
sippi River is not likely to be greater than via the proposed waterway. 

Seventy-three additional movements could also be made over existing water- 
yays, principally by the Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennessee Rivers at costs less 
than rail rates. In spite of this cheaper alternative method of shipment, this 
traffic continued to move by rail. About one-third of the 105 movements men- 
tioned in this and the preceding paragraph were joint movements with rail 
carriers. Except in one instance, the engineers calculated as savings the differ- 
ence between the cost of transportation by the alternate water route via the 
Mississippi and the cost by the proposed waterway. ‘This difference will be 
smaller than calculated by the engineers, if not nonexistent. 

Four of the movements were entirely within the area of the Mississippi River 
Basin and, therefore, unlikely to move over the proposed waterway. 

Three of the movements were such that substitution of fully distributed rail- 
road costs for the rail rates used by the engineers would destroy any cost differ- 
ential in favor of the proposed waterway. 

Only three of the remaining movements, which were used, were between points 
on waterways. 

One movement was bauxite, which is no longer typical because the plant 
formerly processing bauxite in the area is not active for this purpose. 

One movement involved alumina. This shipment consisted of a movement of 
253,000 tons of alumina which accounted for 46 percent of all the north-bound 
tonnage included in the 154 “typical” movements and accounted for over 40 per- 
cent of the total tonnage in the sample, both north-bound and south-bound. Field 
study has disclosed that alumina is not likely to be moved via the proposed water- 
way. 

Three movements were rail-barge-rail, i. e., involved two transshipments. 

One movement was phosphate rock from Florida to St. Louis. Its movement 
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was predicated upon the superiority of the Mobile route over the New Orleans 
route. 

Three movements out of 154 were omitted by the engineers because of duplica- 
tion and for other reasons. 

It will be observed from the foregoing summary analysis of the “typicai” 
movements considered by the engineers that less than 10 percent of the shipments 
involved are at all likely to move by the proposed waterway. If these 154 ship- 
ments are a fair sample of the total movements considered by the engineers in 
1945, it may be unequivocally asserted that most of the 1945 estimate of new 
tonnage was worthless. Inasmuch as the 1947 and 1949 figures were based on the 
1945 estimates, these later estimates of new tonnage would also have a limited 
value. 


INCREASE IN WATER CARRIER COSTS, 1947-50 


Now, Mr. Thompson, I have here a document which was produced 
from the files of the Corps of Engineers, and I would like to read it. 
It is only a few lines: 

Estimate increase in water carrier line hauls, unit cost, 1947-50. Composite for 
all commodities, 15 percent. 

Nore.—This increase of 15 percent of the unit cost would have been larger but 
for the fact that there was a substantial increase in the efficiency in operating 
companies during that period of time. 

Is that a correct statement of the facts, sir? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would not say that I would be qualified to answer 
that since I did not prepare the data from which that was set up. 

Mr. Berzter. That has nothing to do with this. That was given as 
a result of a question asked in connection with the line haul costs 
between 1947 and 1950, for information purposes for someone else. It 
does not belong in the toonasies: Tosthiiann file at all. 

Mr. Donnexty. It does state the facts generally with respect to the 
increase in barge costs from 1947 to 1950, does it not? 

i Berzier. That may be a different set of barge costs than we 
used. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is not that a national average stated there? 

Mr. Berzuer. No, that is not a national average. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is it? 

Mr. Berzter. It is an average based on some cost figures that were 
worked up in connection with something else. It is some information 
that comes to us from a very confidential source and we could not 
divulge any figures in connection with that because it was given to 
us in confidence, and it comes from one particular company. Accord- 
ing to law, we would not be allowed to tell. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can you tell the committee, Mr. Betzler, whether 
that statement is an accurate statement? 

Mr. Berzuer. It is an accurate statement as far as it goes. 

Mr. Donnetty. The latest benefit cost figures of the Corps of Engi- 
neers on this project are for 1947, are they not? 

Mr. Berzuer. Yes, I believe they are. 

Mr. Donnetiy. If we used that which you have in your hands, the 
15 percent increase, to bring us up to 1950, does not that 15 percent 
increase have application to the proposed Tombigbee ? 

Mr. Berziter. No, because it is a different set of costs. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Has the Corps of Engineers readjusted the benefit 
cost ratio for the Tombigbee for 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Berzier. I would not know, to my knowledge. 
Mr. Kerr. Did you make that record ? 
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Mr. Berzuter. No, I did not. 

Mr. Donne ty. It is a part of their files. , 

Mr. Berzzer. It is not mine. 

Mr. Kerr. You cannot testify about it if you did not make it. 
Mr. Berzier. No, I cannot testify. It is not mine. 


QUESTIONNAIRES SENT Out To SHIPPERS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Who in the Corps of Engineers knows the results 
of the questionnaires that were sent out by the Corps of Engineers 
with respect to the proposed project and the possible use of it by 


shippers ? 
Mr. Berzter. In what year? 


Mr. Donnetiy. When the questionnaires were sent out. 

Mr. Berzier. The questionnaires went out twice, to my knowledge. 

(Nore.—The results of the 1945 questionnaires, as shown by records 
of the Corps of Engineers, are as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 


MosiLe, ALA., April 16, 1945. 
Subject : Tennessee-Tombigbee resurvey. 
To: E. E. Bottoms. 
From: C. N. Thompson. 


Since it now appears that all the shippers and industries to whom were sent 
data sheets, that are interested in any way in the proposed canalization program, 
have returned the same, I am giving you below my analysis of those returns. 

1. Data sheets sent out.—Before leaving Washington for Mobile, I prepared 
from Dun & Bradstreet, city directories, telephone directories, and the old mail- 
ing list records, a new mailing list of 1,124 names. Subsequently there was 
another mailing list prepared in Washington from waybills used by the B. I. R., 
and sent to Mobile. From that list new mailings totaling 1,410 were made. The 
total data sheets sent out as of this date is 2,534. The serial numbers are 1 to 
2000, inclusive, and 3404 to 3937, inclusive. The numbers between 2000 and 
3404 represent IBM sheets. 

2. Data sheets returned to Mobile.—As of this date a total ef 1,338 data sheets 
has been received. That number is 52.8 percent of the total sent out. 

3. Classification of returns.—The data sheets received at Mobile have been 
classified and listed as follows: 





Percent of total 
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Reported tonnage : . 12.9 
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4. Analysis of tonnage reported.—The tonnage has been classified according 
to group unit cost factors; i. e., it has been divided into 12 separate general 
groups, and as of this date appears as follows: 











Group No Tons of 2,000; Percent of 
sid pounds total 

: inte dakin cabin Gili deicaieits abst clits hia cis cian hla waa tebeilieae 657, 753 23.1 
2 sind dd uipaitsh my naif inh sa eine sialon sd ta lacked pasted hana iin een 537, 397 18.8 
3 ile teint akis ncaphl abate aden ar Sty tr denna 677, 810 23.8 
$.... aang Pa Sir “PES Sa Sees tis Sy Sateen iene ioeie ea ae ites 27, 298 1.0 
Sn erty SESS: ip baduduwiiincaktne cuieninp nite igh hgaeadbdbabinge aban 27, 434 1.0 
7 sneniangintddieta anion Ee RLS FEE BRO 358, 150 12.5 
8 Fit. Soda wte tahoe SAL Sais = SNC eae Ma PLR Os Foe ABTS PR 54, 320 2.0 
I isi alco philic daar ab sii i ot sn aii ct chs ein ps il Anarene lem os ka 4, 500 2 
| eee iis sotpaieilactisch acai a eaia ile pisinpaitaidaiabsvienid phi tone ie didaeantatanita ian ld al 85, 880 3.0 
Trtel 2. iscs< ? cam sisal et ati a 2, 846, 013 100.0 














Since approximately 40 percent of the tonnage reported would move from and to 
points not on or via the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, the actual tonnage 
assignable to the waterway analysis would be 1,707,608 tons. The directions of 
the tonnage if actually moved by the waterway would, on the basis of the data 
sheets, be as follows: 





Tons 
BT qeeroeent Roe Howne 0s i i hoes ... 973, 336 
43 pereent SOUT OUI ois iid iw Rati la OEE ets 734, 272 


In view of the comments in connection with the data reported, and in light of 
the experience gained by personal contacts in the field, the most that can be said 
for the tonnage reported is that there is a semblance of interest evidenced by the 
petroleum, sulfur, sugar, lumber, canned foods, and sand and gravel industries. 
In my opinion the tonnage reported cannot be relied upon as a basis for potential 
or probable tonnage that might move via the waterway, should it be constructed. 
Of all the tonnage reported thus far, the only items that might be considered in 
establishing potential or probable traffic are: 


Tons 
NTE Fight ces sila sce saa te coarsapdecinmeaassetee onbgtansetxcnepied meee eek oot pee aD a oe oe te 166, 140 
a i ke ae id ee ee ea es 506, 820 
PARE tea BRR LEE OTN Mi eRe Nasa CPIM ath TENE N RoR aI Di eRGk t  : 329, 952 


It may be assumed that the 173 shippers and industries reporting tonnage, and 
the 59 indicating favorable views regarding the waterway, actually favor its 
construction. These, of course, have not followed the suggestions always ad- 
vanced by railroad interests. 

5. Analysis of data sheets indicating opposition—Out of total returns of 
1,538 data sheets, only 20 may be considered as voicing opposition. The opposi- 
tion reflects merely personal views, selfish in most instances, and disregards the 
general welfare of the national population. In fact, it is not difficult to see the 
hand of the railroads suggesting the action to be taken by many shippers and 
industries. For example see below: 

“Frankly, we do not have any occasion to use this waterway and really think 
at this time any further improvements along this line should be foregone, at 
least until greater demand for it following the completion of the present war 
program, and the tremendous cost that must be shouldered by the American 
people” (DS-133). 

“* * * T can only reiterate what I told Mr. Spottswood in 1935 * * *” 
(DS-793). 

“Personally, the writer is opposed to the United States Government spending 
any more money on river improvements, particularly at this time when our 
national debt has reached its present proportions * * *” (DS-1460). 

“* * * We cannot hope for the railroads to continue to maintain their 
properties and operate efficiently unless the shippers and receivers continue to 
cooperate with them 100 percent. We are frank enough to tell you that is our 
choice and we can offer no encouragement whatever for movement of coal from 
the mines we represent, other than by railroads” (DS- 
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6. Analysis of other data sheets —There have been returned to Mobile 1,086 
data sheets, either blank or containing some observation other than opposition. 
In fact, 703 comment, but report no tonnage. Of the comments that may appear 
to be pertinent from a particular standpoint, I quote as follows: 

“We believe that this project would be of great benefit to this area in meeting 
transportation conditions of in-bound and out-bound material. We regret, how- 
ever, that we are unable to give any estimated tonnage figures” (DS-3). 

“We do not have any prospective movement of cement via rail-water at the 
present time” (DS-21). 

“We have no comments to make on this proposed waterway, as we do not have 
anything to ship that way” (DS-58). 

In view of the general knowledge of operations by the various petroleum 
interests, it is difficult to understand the lack of interest. Only two small pro- 
ducers report. The major concerns brush the project aside without indicating 
em or favoring the construction, Perhaps it is because a certain traffic 
manager testified before a congressional committee not so long ago that his 
porascun did not undertake to pass the savings along to the public. In any event, 
it is common knowledge that all the major oil companies (refiners) are using 
waterways very generally and for very great distances. Of course, many of them 
take advantage of their waterway potentialities to compel reductions in rail rates. 
This is true of several other industries, such as coal and coke, as well as iron and 
steel and articles manufactured therefrom. 

C. N. THOMPSON. 


Avaitasinity or TrunkK-Line Ratroaps 
«© 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, for the benefit of the committee, I had this 
map drawn [going to the board]. The purpose of this map is to show 
the availability of railroads in the area covered by the project. We 
find here with respect to railroads, the proposed Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee is indicated in red. You can see that there are two major trunk- 
line railroads that parallel the proposed project. One moves from 
Mobile on the east side of the proposed project and goes over to 
Memphis and on up to St. Louis, and the other goes up on the west 
side of the proposed project, all the way up to a junction here just 
below the Kentucky line, and part goes to St. Louis and the other 
up to Chicago. 

(The map is herewith inserted.) 


Prepicrep MoveMEeNtT oF BAauUXITE AND ALUMINA 


Now, in the commodity which the engineers predict will move on 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee, we find bauxite. You will find in 1947 that 
the engineers estimated 800,000 tons of bauxite will move. Mr. Faison 
probably will want to follow this. 

Alcoa has a plant here at Mobile which processes bauxite into 
alumina. That alumina is then moved by rail up to Alcoa, Tenn., 
which is here | indicating}. 

The investigative staff interviewed the Alcoa Co. officials. They 
will not use the proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee, although the engi- 
neers say there will be 800,000 tons of alumina to move up the pro- 
posed waterway. 

The Alcoa, Tenn., plant is some one and a half miles distant from 
water. The ‘significant thing, however, is alumina is not conducive 
to water transportation. Alumina is a fine powder-like substance, 
and they have had to construct special railway hopper cars to move 
the alumina. No one has yet constructed a barge that will transport 
alumina. 
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Mr. RKasaurt. That is the reason they will not use it? 

Mr. Donnetty. The alumina just cannot be moved by water unless 
very expensive equipment is designed. As a matter of fact, Alcoa 
owns its own railroad cars and rents them to the railroads, and then 
when they get alumina up to Alcoa, Tenn., on the return trip, if they 
do not deadhead the cars back, if they use them for anything, includ- 
ing cement, when the cars get back to Mobile, they have to be sand- 
blasted before alumina can be loaded into them, 

Let us take Reynolds Metals Co. The Reynolds Metals Co. pro- 
duces bauxite over here at a place out of Little Rock, Ark., called 
Jones Mill, and there are two railroad points nearby, Bauxite and 
Bauxite Junction. You can see by the green line that the bauxite 
moves straight across, east-west, as the crow flies, to the Reynolds 
processing plant at Lister Hill, Ala., which is at Muscle Shoals. 

The engineers have predicted with respect to bauxite that 800,000 
tons are going to move annually up the Tennessee-Tombigbee. I would 
like to ask Mr. Faison where the 800,000 tons of bauxite is going to 
come from. 

Mr. Faison. Again, I want to say that we are not talking about 1949 ; 
we are talking about 1989. The high-grade bauxite from the Arkansas 
fields, which is really supplying, as far as I know réght now, most of 
the requirements of all the aluminum companies, Alcoa and Reynolds, 
will be exhausted between 10 and 12 years from now, and we are 
talking about 60 years from now. The sources of bauxite are going 
to be foreign and they will come into Mobile, and as far as the alumina 
not being a transportable commodity in barges, there is not the slight- 
est reason why barges cannot be conditioned to carry almina. We have 
a representation from the Tennessee Valley Authority that if the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway is constructed, they will be interested 
in the movement of alumina to these plants, both at Lister Hill and 
the Alcoa plant. At Granite City they have a big stock of bauxite 
that they are trying to keep up for strategic purposes. All that has 
to come from somewhere, but not this year. It will come a long time 
from now when this waterway is in operation. That is all I have to 
say. 
Mr. Donnetiy. You are speaking of 40 years hence. The estimated 
life of the project is 50 years, is it not? 

Mr. Faison. What I mean to say is that would be the upper limit. 
I believe the general has testified we could put it in operation in 5 years, 
if you let us start on it. 

General Pick. What you mean is that the estimate you are talkin 
about is what you expected to be carried over the waterway through 
the economic life of the project? 

Mr. Faison. I put that into the record over and over again. 

Mr. Donnety. I have statistics here from the Corps of Engineers 
that show that aluminum ore, concentrates, base ove, and scrap 
moved inland from Mobile, which is this point [indicating] up the 
existing Warrior waterway. 

In the year 1950—and this is based upon the annual report of the 
Chief of Engineers—there was received at Mobile, from foreign 
sources, 1,319,258 short tons. There was not a single ton of that which 
moved up inland by water. I would like to put this document entitled 
“Waterborne Commerce of the United States for the Calendar Year 
1949, Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1950,” in the record 
at this point. 








[i 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Commercial statistics 


[Source : Water-borne commerce of the United States for the calendar year 1949, Annual 
Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1950—pt, 2] 


Page 706 
Mosire Harpor, ALA.—Continued 
Freight traffic, 1949—continued 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 
Commodity : 
Short tons 
612. Aluminum ore, concentrates, base alloys, and scrap_______- 1, 319, 258 
Page 717 ‘ 
Brack WARRIOR, WARRIOR, AND TOMBIGBEE Rivers, ALA.—Continued 
- Freight traffic, 1949—continued 


(Nore: There is no entry for commodity item No. 612 (aluminum ore, etc.) ; 
indicating no movement of aluminum ore on this waterway inland from Mobile.) 


Page 1634 
Port oF NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Continued 
Freight traffic—continued 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Short tons 
res IS Ri hi hikes inctininvccins 371, 281 
Page 1630 
Port oF BATON RovuceE, La.—Continued 
Freight traffic—continued 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 

oe EEE RIESMA Wate SEER Os Bir Uc RSLS Ne, Spee TCR te Me aa et 545, 378 
eS PRADENN TREES Oe AS UPERR ESE Rasa aces NS A RC EN 916, 65: 


Page 1572 


MISsISSIPPI RIVER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TO MOUTH OF THE PASSES (CONSOLIDATED 
ReEPortT )—Continued 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 
Short tons 


Ch Z. Rat a FO RPE PU Se Ay ee 916, 659 


(Nore: These figures indicate no movement of aluminum upstream on the 
Mississippi River beyond Baton Rouge, La.) 

Mr. Forp. That is alumina? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Aluminum ore, concentrates, base alloys, and scrap. 

Mr. Berzter. Will you please read the last statement you made 
about the imports? 

Mr. Donnetiy. According to the figures of the Chief of Engineers 
in his 1950 report, there was received at the port of Mobile, Ala., 
1,319,258 short tons of aluminum ore. 
86506—51—pt. 2——14 
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Mr. Berzter. Did that come from Bauxite, Ark. ? 
Mr. Donnetxy. It came from Jamaica and the other fields in* the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Berzier. That is the 800,000 tons. 

Mr. Donne ty. That is the 800,000 tons? 

Mr. Berzter. In the future, we are going to get 800,000 tons. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The bauxite that comes here 1 is processed by Alcoa 
at the processing plant at Mobile, and it is processed into alumina. 

Mr. Berzier. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. None of it moves inland by water? 

Mr. Berzirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetxiy. And alumina is not adaptable to water transpor- 
tation, is it? 

Mr. Berzier. It should be, for this reason: Marquette Cement Co. 
moves cement, and they pump it in and out of the barges. They can 
pump alumina in and out of the barges. 

Colonel Porrer. They have somewhat the same characteristics. 

Mr. Berzcer. There is no reason why it cannot be done. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Let me ask you this: With respect to bauxite which 
is received on the Gulf coast from foreign sources and processed in 
the State of Washington by the big companies, that is now moving 
by rail instead of by water, is it not so that the aluminum companies 
have found it is not profitable or feasible to take it by the all-water 
ocean route, through the Panama Canal and up the west coast to the 
State of Washington? 

Mr. Berzier. That is their practice now. The idea is, the north- 
western plants were not built on as permanent a basis as the central 
plants. That has something to do with it. The reason that you do 
not have any alumina going up the Warrior River now is that you 
do not have any plants. Your plants are up on the Tennessee, and 
you cannot move it up the Warrior now to get it on the Tennessee 
River. That is one reason that you do not have any going up there 
now. 

Mr. Donne tty. I can see that Lister Hill, which is Reynolds’ plant, 
is on the Tennessee. The Alcoa plant is 114 miles from the nearest 
waterway. 

Mr. Berztrr. Pardon me. If it went by water it is now received 
at Mobile and it would have to go around the Mississippi to get up 
there. 

Mr. Donne ty. It is processed itito alumina at Mobile. 

Mr. Berzier. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Suppose I read the statement by the Aluminum 
Corp. of America. They handle the material and know what it is. 

Mr. Berzter. Do they say they do not move any on the Mississippi 
River ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. Alcoa says that alumina cannot be moved by water, 
has not been and will not be. 

Mr. Berzter. Now, bauxite 





Mr. Donnetiy. Bauxite is something else. Alcoa has its bauxite 
plant at Mobile. 

Mr. Berzter. And Alcoa has a plant at East St. Louis. 

Mr. DonneLLy. Here is a statement which the Alcoa executive made 
to a committee investigator. 
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(The statement was read, as follows :) 


The only commodity which the company might move over the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway is alumina. The principal reason for not favoring water 
transportation is the fact that alumina, due to its powderlike fineness, is not 
conducive to barge transportation. No barge equipment of the hopper type has 
been built which would meet the specifications required to ship this commodity 
by water. The possibility of constructing barges of a type that could be utilized 
for shipments of alumina has been explored by the company in discussions with 
barge operators and consideration has been given to the movement of alumina 
by water from Mobile to the company’s plant at Vancouver, Wash. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Vance related that one of the railroad companies, upon learning that 
the company was considering movement of alumina by water, inquired as to what 
rail rate would be sufficiently attractive for the company to continue its shipment 
of alumina from Mobile to Vancouver, by rail. A rate was agreed upon which 
was lower than existing rate which is considered to be less than the cost to ship 
by special designed barges over the all-water route from Mobile to Vancouver. 

Since barge transportation, if used, would require an extra unloading and re- 
loading and drayage cost to the plant, together with construction of adequate 
dock facilities, the cost involved in Mr. Shepherd’s opinion would not justify 
whatever savings might accrue if shipments were made by water instead of rail 
or truck. Furthermore, the waterway above Knoxville to the closest point to the 
company’s plant does not exceed a 6-foot depth, which is too shallow for barge 
transportation. 


Mr. Shepherd stated that his company exports very little and would not use 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway for south-bound shipments. 

Mr. Kerr. Where did you get that statement? 

Mr. Donnetiy. This was made to a member of the committee staff by 
an executive of Alcoa. 

Mr. Berzter. Would you mind telling us the date of it ? 

Was that rate adjustment for the movement of alumina from Mobile 
to Vancouver ? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes. 

The date was December 1950. 

Mr. Berzurr. That has nothing to do with this project. Mr. 
_ aut. Is anybody moving this alumina by water? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Alumina; no, sir. 

Mr. Ranavr. How do they move it in boxcars? 

Mr. Donnetiy. They have specially designed hopper- -type rail- 
road cars, and that is how it is moved. 

I also have statistics here which show that no bauxite has been 
moving on the Mississippi River. 

I think the committee will be interested in the commercial statistics 
of the Chief of Engineers for 1949 on the Mississippi River. 

There was received at the port of New Orleans, item 612, which 
is aluminum ore, concentrates, base alloys and scrap, foreign imports, 
371,281 short tons. Then there w was received at the port of Baton 
Rouge, which is an oceangoing port, 545,378 short tons of foreign im- 
ports, or a total of 916,659 tons of aluminum ore. However, none of 
that moved up the Mississippi River, not one ton, according to these 
statistics which I would like to put in the record at this point. 
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(The statistics referred to are as follows :) 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 


[Source: Water-borne commerce of the United States for the calendar year 1949, Annual 
Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1950—pt. 2] 


Page 706 
MosniLe Harsor, ALa.—Continued 
Freight traffic, 1949—Continued 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 
Commodity : 


Short tons 


612. Aluminum ore, concentrates, base alloys, and scrap--__----- 1, 319, 258 


Page 717 
BLAcK WARRIOR, WARRIOR, AND ‘TOMBIGBEE Rivers, ALA.—Continued 
Freight traffic, 1949—Continued 

[Norre.—There is no entry for commodity item No. 612 (Aluminum ore, etc.) ; 
indicating no mv\,ement of aluminum ore on this waterway inland from Mobile. ] 

Page 1634 

Port or New Or-LeANs, La.—Continued 
Freight traffic—Continued 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 





Short tons 
612. Aluminum, etc_.---.----~------- 3 eas Lh Rscshgiat seit RaRoeon 871, 281 
Page 1630 
Port or Baton Rover, La.—Continued 
Freight traffic—Continued 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 

Oe NS | OI a ac chests nad iene eb cawece eames pws mies incige osonaiitn wamaeah 545, 378 
916, 659 


Page 1572 
MissiIssiPp1 River, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TO MOUTH OF THE PASSES (CONSOLI- 
DATED Report )—Continued 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 
Short tons 
a2 Re RELA) NL RRR a OIE ASE 916, 659 

(Note.—These figures indicate no movement of aluminum upstream on the 
Mississippi River beyond Baton Rouge, La.) 

General Pick. I cannot challenge your statement there, but I hear 
rumors back here saying that it moved to St. Louis. Now, I ask 
my people if there is anyone who can testify to contradict that 
statement ? 

Mr. Matone. Bauxite ore, with reference to movement on the 
Mississippi River, has moved in considerable quantity, and I think if 
you will review batk through the Engineer Corps statistics you will 
find that it has moved and moved regularly until the railroads put 
in a very low reduced rate. 

Since that time the movement has fallen off. At the present time, 
there is an effort being made by some of the barge lines to get that 


612. Aluminum, etc 








J 
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movement back on the river again by quoting lower rates. Now, as 
to what the present status of it is, I think there is some moving this 
year. 

Mr. Donnetty. These figures are the latest of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. They are for the calendar year 1949. There is a processing 
plant of bauxite into alumina at East St. Louis. 

Mr. Manone. That is right. 

mer. Donnetty. And that in 1949 moved entirely by rail; did it 
not? 

Mr. Matone. That is right. 

The railroads got a very low reduced freight rate. 

General Pick. Did they move any up there? 

Mr. Martone. It moved in 1946, and 1947, and I think that you will 
find in our engineering statistics we had a movement in 1948. That 
was prior to the time that the low rate went into effect. 

Mr. Forp. It might be helpful to have those figures, whatever they 
may be, included in the record. 

Mr. Marone. I will get those and put them in the record. 

Mr. Donnetty. They will be official figures of the Corps of En- 
gineers ¢ 

Mr. Martone. They will come from the commercial statistics of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Donnetty. The same document that I referred to for prior 

years ¢ 
‘ Mr. Matone. That is right. 


Domestic shipments of bauxite by barge on Mississippi River 


Calendar year : Short tons | Calendar year—continued Short tons 
ME citi satis ish aed wae paakon a. ames 
TM Sh ica k corisdbn Sektanetoais 11, 681 ESL REPS eae 8 2 
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1 Not segregated. 

Source: From Annual Reports of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, pt. 2: Commercial 
Statistics. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Corps of Engineers have estimated with respect 
to fertilizer 275,000 tons would move up this proposed waterway. 

Colonel Porrer. I think the committee should take cognizance of the 
fact if the railroads do reduce their rates that is a saving to the public 
due to the existence of a waterway. 

Mr. Rasavur. That is true. 

Mr. Donnetty. With respect to fertilizer, who made the compu- 
tation with respect to the savings of 275,000 tons of fertilizer that 
would be moved on the proposed waterway / 

General Pick. Who made the study on fertilizer? 

Mr. Matone. That was made by the same unit. I had a part in 
the study on fertilizer. The original 1945 estimate of 271,000 was 
increased to 275,000, or 4,000 tons more in the 1947 study. This was 
done after both a field investigation and the use of “specific commod- 
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ity requirement” studies throughout the area which would be served 
by the Tennessee-Tombigbee route. 

When I speak of the “specific commodity requirements” study, we 
went into a detailed study of what fertilizers were used in the area 
extending north of the Tennessee River, including Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Wi isconsin, and Minnesota. 

The points in those States were studied that could be reached by 
water if it originated, say, at Gulf ports and used the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee route. We found in our analysis that 275,000 tons of fertilizer 
represented only a very small proportion of the amount of basic 
fertilizers that are used annually in each one of these States north 
of the Tennessee-Tombigbee pate. 

I might add that, within the 275,000 tons of fertilizer, that is not 
entir ely the manufactured sentiliset. We were aware, and took cog- 
nizance of the fact, that the processed or manufactured fertilizers, 
consisting of the basic ingredients 

Mr. Kerr. There are a half dozen different ingredients. 

Mr. Matone. It is manufactured throughout the country in small 
plants. 

Mr: Kerr. Now, they make the chemicals in each State. There is 
probably more fertilizer sold in North Carolina than in any other 
State, and we make ours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Martone. In the estimate of 275,000 tons of fertilizer, there is 
included such commodities as ground phosphate, and some of the im- 
ported nitrates that can and do move in large volume. 

We found in the territory adjacent to the waterw ay that could be 
served by the Tennessee-Tombigbee route that there is about 1,200,000 
tons annually of the basic fertilizers, such as ground phosphate, 
applied dir ectly to the soil that is used every year. 

Now, 275,000 tons of what we have called fertilizer in this report 
consists of a great deal of that type of fertilizer, and represents only 
a small proportion. Acceptance of that figure, though, was subjected 
to a very minute detailed analysis that would ‘show what our annual 
consumptive requirements were before we took the amount of 275,000 
tons that could and would move over that waterway, for the reason 
that our sources of that particular basic fertilizer material today are 
the Gulf areas. 

Our phosphate comes from Florida, and our nitrate is imported 
from South America. 

Mr. Donnetity. You have included phosphate rock entirely 
separately from fertilizer, 400,000 tons of phosphate rock, and 275,000 
tons of fertilizer. 

Mr. Matone. That is true. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So you have treated one ingredient separate from 
the fertilizer? 

Mr. Matonre. That is true. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read you a statement and ask you whether 
you agree with it. This is a statement made by the Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., New Orleans, La., the largest producer of fertilizer in the 
United States. This company— 
advised that fertilizer is not a product that ordinarily moves by water since the 


quantities sold are usually in carload lots which move by rail. Most purchasers 
will not buy more than 10,000 pounds at a time and rail rates are so low due 
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to truck competition that water-borne transportation is considered out of the 
question. This company has tried water transportation but found it 
unprefitable. 

Do you want to make any comment on that statement, sir? 

Mr. Mauonr. I would like to, please. I happen to personally know 
the gentleman with the Southern Cotton Oil Refining Co. who is now 
promoting their fertilizer business throughout the United States, Mr. 
Gohegan. First, I disagree with the statement that they are the 
largest commercial manufacturers of fertilizer in the country. It is 
true, insofar as his statement goes, that the manufactured fertilizers 
do not move any great distance either by rail, water, or other means. 
If it is in the finished product the average haul is possibly not over 
100 to 150 miles, generally, but the basic ingredients that go into this 
fertilizer, such as your phosphate, your nitrates, your sulfate of am- 
monia, and your potash do move long distances, and where they can 
use a waterway, | think you will find they are using a waterway to a 
great extent. We have phosphate moving up the Mississippi River 
today, even though they are having very low reduced rail freight 
rates. 

I would like to add one more statement there that in dealing with the 
phosphate rock we would have a total of 400,000 tons of this commod- 
ity move by the proposed water route in the 1939-40 study. This 
estimate in our review and investigation and study before we accepted 
it was based on the following requirements: 

The Tennessee Valley Authority alone estimated an increase in the 
purchase of Florida phosphate to supplement -the fast-diminishing 
supply of Tennessee phosphate at the Muscle Shoals plant. They in- 
dicated to us that with as much as $1 a ton savings that they would 
increase their use of Florida phosphate by 400,000 tons annually. 

I see in 1947 they did move in 160,000 tons that year of Florida 
phosphate. The use of the Tennessee-Tombigbee to Muscle Shoals 
would give them a direct low-cost route which they, felt would war- 
rant their purchase of 400,000 tons of this per year alone. 

In addition to the TVA requirements it was found in 1950 alone 
that ground phosphate, which is applied direct to the soil in basic 
form, within the States which I have enumerated amounted to over 
650,000 tons alone. That is over and above the TVA requirements. 

In addition to that, we find in our investigations that a great deal 
of the phosphate now mined in Florida is being made into super- 
phosphate right down at the plants in Florida. 

Now, superphosphate we find will move a considerable distance 

either by water or by rail, and is different in that respect from the 
so-called mixed fertilizer of which we have local plants scattered 
throughout the United States manufacturing it. 
So, all told, we find 800,000 tons of phosphate rock, of which TVA 
had indicated themselves that they would take 400,000 tons of it. 
We find that the requirements for phosphate rock basically applied 
to the soil in the States affected by the Tennessee-Tombigbee River 
amounted to more than 650,000 tons, not including the phosphate that 
goes up there for particular fertilizer manufacture, such as is dis- 
tributed locally. So, actually there is better than 1,000,000 tons of 
phosphate rock used yearly, or that could be used yearly in that par- 
ticular territory, and it is increasing every year as the agricultural 
requirements demand more and more fertilizer. 
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So, that was the basis for the assumption of the 400,000 tons. _ 

Mr. Donnetty. Let me read you a statement of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp.: 

The major commodity produced by the Virginia-Carolina Corp. is fertilizer. 
The company has 36 processing plants in the United States with several plants 
located in Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina. Fifty-five percent of 
the company’s production of superphosphate moves by truck over short distances 
to consignees in that area and no shipments are made in larger than carload or 
truckload quantities. This item, according to Mr. Alfrend, is not conducive to 
bargeload shipments and the company would not use the proposed waterway 
if constructed. 

Do you want to comment on that ? eer 

Mr. Matone. I would like to say for the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp. that a great amount of their basic phosphate rock comes 
in today from Tampa, Fla., coastwise. 

General Pick. Over what waterway ? 

Mr. Matone. They will use the open water to Atlantic ports and 
the Intracoastal Canal by barge in bringing it to such points as 
Wilmington where it is manufactured into fertilizer, and the same 
is true of Baltimore where they bring phosphate rock up by vessel. 


Or From Mississrpr1 Frevps 


Mr. Donnetty. There is only one other question that I wanted to 
ask you, Mr. Malone. With respect to the oil that is produced in the 
Mississippi field, is it not true that that oil is taken to Baton Rouge 
where it is refined and then it is piped by pipeline ? 

Mr. Matone. A recent investigation made down in that area shows 
that a great deal of that oil today is moved down to the Gulf by rail 
and is being loaded onto tankers and moved to the Atlantic coast. 
Some of that oil today is being loaded on the Tombigbee River and 
taken as far up as they can get their barges, and brought to the two 
refineries in operation at Tuscaloosa today. I understood from a 
recent visit down in that area that the Gulf Oil Co., now, by reason 
of not having water up to some of their fields, is building a pipeline 
down to the Gulf. 

There also came to my attention a new field farther south in Ala- 
bama which the State geologist is rather optimistic will exceed the 
production of the present field in the upper region of the Tombigbee, 
extending from Mississippi over into Alabama. There have been one 
or two wells brought in, but they are optimistic it will be even larger 
than the present field. 

Mr. Donnetty. I have no further questions to ask. That is all 
unless the committee has some questions it wishes to ask. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forp. Have we finished the Tombigbee project ? 

Mr. Donne ty. I think we have. We have other matters we can 
go into, but I think it is better to conclude at this point. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask several questions, then. 


Metuop or ComputinGc BEeneFits ON WaTERWAY ProJEcTS 


During the hearings we had on the civil functions appropriation 
bill this year this particular booklet was called to my attention. It is 
entitled for identification purposes, “Report to the Federal Inter- 
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agency River Basin Committee, Proposed Practices for Economic 
Analysis of River Basin Projects,” prepared by the Subcommittee on 
Benefits and Costs, and is dated May 1950. 

I notice that those who cooperated in the preparation of this are 
as follows: 

The Corps of Engineers, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Mr. Razsaut. Who prints it? 

Mr. Forp. Pardon me? 

Mr. Razavur. Who prints it? 

Mr. Bearp. It was printed by the Government Printing Office for 
the Inter-Agency Committee. 

Mr. Forp. As I gather it, these recommendations were made by a 
number of men appointed from each of the agencies mentioned. I will 
not fill the record with the names, but they seem to be individuals 
holding very responsible positions. 

During the hearings I noticed some paragraphs in reference to 
navigation, and turning to page 46, under chapter 1V, Application of 
Principles to Various Project Purposes, I think there is some material 
in here that might bear investigation, and may be some interrogation 
by this committee. 

As I gather it, these agencies got together and went into this ques- 
tion of Scutictouenst very, very thoroughly, and they came up with 


recommendations for all agencies in the Federal Government, and I 
think we ought to maybe have Mr. Donnelly and his staff see what 
these recommendations are and make inquiry of the Corps of Engi- 


neers as to whether or not they are following these practices, and 
whether they think they should be followed in the future. 
I notice one statement here, for example, and I quote from page 46: 
From a public viewpoint, a navigation project will be beneficial if it results 
in provision of needed transportation service at less total cost (project and asso- 


ciated) than may be expected to be necessary for such service in the absence of 
the project. 


On the above basis, transportation costs, rather than transportation rates (i. e., 
costs to shippers), should be used for measuring benefits whenever possible. 

In other words, I think that some of this material in here may be 
entirely relevant to what we have been going into during these 
hearings. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Congressman Ford, the procedures outlined in that 
book were the procedures used by the committee’s investigative staff in 
computing the cost-to-benefit ratio, particularly transportation bene- 
fits. I anticipated your question, to some degree, by going into these 
various items of estimated cost. I should be glad to go into them 
further. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well worth while. 

General Pick. In reference to the subject brought up by Mr. Ford, 
bearing on this document here, I would like to point out that this 
study has been going on for several years, and this has been proposed 
by the committee appointed by the Inter-Agency Committee to work 
it up. It has not been adopted. It is under consideration now. 

Mr. George Beard, who is here, has had a considerable amount to 
do with this. You were on this committee, were you not ? 

Mr. Bearp. Yes, sir. 
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General Pick. Would you care to make any statement on this, 
on the present status of this particular document ? 

Mr. Bearn. This pamphlet was finished and printed in this form 
in, I think it was, May of last year. It is not a public document, 
although it was actually printed on the press of the Government 
Printing Office. 

The various participating agencies named in the front then took 
it and distributed it to their various field offices for comment, to 
determine how these various field officers would put it into practice, 
and what they thought as to its actual practical applicability. 

All of the agencies received comments which were again considered 
by the subcommittee that prepared this, and there were several points 
which the field officers brought to our attention stating that they 
would not be very workable and, furthermore, that they would not 
be workable except with changes in basic legislation applying to the 
various agencies. 

For the last several weeks or months the subcommittee has been 
working a great deal of this material over further with a view to 
coming out with something quite soon that will be applicable and 
workable for the agencies. 

This whole thing started with recognition of the fact by the 
Inter-Agency Committee that there were discrepancies and differences, 
at least, between the practices of the various agencies which, if they 
could be resolved and put into entirely usable form would probably 
improve the Government’s whole water resources program, and it 
was with the objective of that improvement that we went into this 
effort, and are still working on it. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from what you stated, then, Mr. Beard 

Mr. Bearp. Yes . 

Mr. Forv. That theoretically those recommendations are wholly 
desirable. The question is whether, from a practical point of view, 
under the present legislative situation they can be used. 

Mr. Brarp. I would agree with that with one qualification, Mr. 
Ford. You say theoretically they are wholly desirable. Theoreti- 
cally from an economics standpoint they are quite desirable, but 
there is a whole lot more in this subject of water resource development 
than the pure economics. Economics is the basis of this whole study 
as the title indicates. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you have anything in there about the Tombigbee 
project at all? 

Mr. Bearp. No, sir; not a thing. 

Mr. Donnetty. I think, Judge, the relevancy here, and I am sure it 
has direct relevancy to what is before the committee, is the fact that 
the President, by directive, ordered the Inter-Agency Committee 

General Pick (interposing). No. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was there not a directive outstanding from the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission requiring that that 
document be finalized by December 31, 1950 ? 

Mr. Brarv. No. I can explain that, if you wish me to, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The President’s Policy Commission as part of its job was working 
on a study very similar to the one the Interagency Subcommittee was 
working on. The same group of people were asked to assist the Policy 
Commission in its study, and the Commission informally asked the 
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subcommittee if we could not finish this up in time for them to use, 
their deadline having been set by the President as December 1950. So, 
we did hasten the conclusion of this and got this study entirely finished 
by May of last year. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Which committee had the deadline? 

Mr. Bearp. The President’s Water Policy Commission. 

Mr. Donnetty. The President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. Brarp. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you know the extent to which this was adopted 
or not adopted by the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
when it filed its report? 

Mr. Bearp. Yes; there is a section in the book we had here this after- 
noon on that. I hesitate to paraphrase it, but my own opinion of what 
they said is this: The Policy Commission gave recognition to the sub- 
committee’s proposals and mentioned them, and then more or less 
tossed them aside as being extremely conservative, and altogether too 
conservative for the Policy Commission to adopt. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by being too conservative ? 

Mr. Bearp. I think I could turn to the page there if I could have 
that book again. It will take me a few moments to find it. 

There are several pages in the Policy Commission’s report begin- 
ning on page 55 of volume I. As I said, there is a quotation from the 
subcommittee’s report of the Inter-Agency Committee, and that is 
just about the entire use that was made by the Policy Commission. 
From there on they go on and discuss their own ideas on these studies 
of the evaluation of projects. By comparison of the two it is clearly 
evident that the Policy Commission of the President rejected the 
conservative approach that is embodied in this report of the Inter- 
Agency Subcommittee. They did not say it in those words. You have 
to read the two and compare the text of the two, but as I said a moment 
ago that is my own conclusion as to their rejection of this report. 

Mr. Forp. I ask you as a matter of opinion now, and I do not 
expect anything else. Would you say that the recommendations of 
the President’s Water Policy Commission would more nearly conform 
to the policies now in effect in those four agencies, or would the Presi- 
dent’s Water Policy Commission recommendations more nearly con- 
form to what is recommended by the Inter-Agency Committee, just as 
a matter of opinion ? 

Mr. Brearp. My opinion, Mr. Ford, is that the recommendations of 
the President’s Policy Commission are more liberal than either the 
current practices of the Corps of Engineers or the practices recom- 
mended in this book, in the Inter-Agency Committee’s book. 

Mr. Forp. In practical effect, then, the recommendations of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission would mean that 
there would be greater possibility that more projects would be recom- 
mended to Congress for appropriations? 

Mr. Bearp. Yes, that is my opinion of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. I would like to ask perhaps General Pick this question, or 
perhaps Colonel Potter. 

General Pick. I will try to answer it. 

Mr. Forp. According to this chart, which we used earlier in the 
hearings, the first request by the Corps of Engineers to the budget 
for any funds for the Tombigbee project came in 1948, for the fiscal 
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year 1948, is that correet, $850,000 for planning was requested by the 
corps in that year ¢ 

General Pick. That is what is shown on this table, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And I am assuming that is correct. Actually, the Bureau 
of the Budget, for the fiscal year 1948, recommended $300,000 for 
planning ? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Whether we say that there was a definite project report, 
a definite project study, or something else, is it your recollection, or 
the recollection of anybody else, that the Bureau of the Budget ever 
asked the corps whether they had those things prepared ? 

General Pick. I do not know, sir. Of course, I was not here at the 
time, and I do not think there is anybody in this room—you were 
over there? 

Mr. Bearp. I do not recall that they ever inquired into that. 

General Pick. Is it customary for the Bureau of the Budget to ask 
us for definite project reports or studies ? 

Mr. Bearp. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, to the best recollection of anybody here 
the examiners for the Bureau of the Budget never ask the Corps of 
Engineers whether there was a project study or project report, or 
anything else comparable to it, at the time the request was made of 
the Bureau of the Budget for the Tennessee-Tombigbee River pro- 
ject 2 
Mr. Bearp. That is my best recollection; yes. 

General Pick. It is customary for them to go over the project very 
carefully and question us as to the amount of work that can be done 
and the readiness in which we are to take up the work. 

Mr. Forp. Did the budget, on any project today for the fiscal year 
1952, ever ask for a definite project report, a definite project study 
or anything else in reference to any project ? 

General Pick. They have not asked me; have they asked you, 
Colonel Potter ? 

Colonel Porrrr. To my knowledge it has never been mentioned by 
the Bureau of the Budget in any request for substantiation of amounts. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1949, in the fiscal year 1950, in the 
fiscal year 1951, or in the fiscal year 1952, did the Bureau of the Budget 
ever ask the Corps of Engineers whether there was a definite project 
study, a definite project report or anything else in reference to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project ¢ ~ 

General Pick. Colonel Potter, you appeared before the budget. 

Colonel Porrer. For the last 2 years they have not, Mr. Ford, and 
they recognize, as we do, that it is a tool of our Engineering Depart- 
ment, their main question is whether we are ready to start construc- 
tion. Their examiners go into the report and the goodness of the 
project before they allow it in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. But their examiners, speaking of the Bureau of the 
Budget, were never given a definite project study, a definite project 
report, or anything comparable to it ? 

Colonel Porrrer. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Rasavt. Are there any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kerr. We will stand adjourned then, sine die. 
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Fesruary 14, 1945. 
Subject : General comments relative to the traffic movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 


1. The undersigned conferred with Mr. F. M. Rademacher, section head, per- 
mit, navigation, and safety section, Mobile district office, and Mr. Harry G. Locke 
(recently retired—see p. 8, col. 1 of Waterways Journal, dated February 10, 
1945), this date, relative to the feasibility of using inland waterway equipment 
on the subject Intracoastal Waterway and the line haul costs (exclusive of 
terminal handling costs). The following opinions and facts were given or 
mutually concurred in by the afore-mentioned gentlemen: 

(a) The project dimensions of the subject waterway (approximately 130 miles 
in length is 12 feet in depth (based on mean low tide), and a minimum width 
of 150 feet. There is one lock at New Orleans, of which they did not know the 
dimensions. (Shown on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway map, dated November 
1944, as 75 foot by 640 foot, with a depth of 31.5). 

(b) Grand Island, Cat Island, Ship Island, Horn Island, Petit Island, Dauphin 
Island, ete., while furnishing a breakwater for the waterway, would not be 
suitable for harbors of refuge for the reason that the waters adjacent to same 
are very shoal for a considerable distance channelward. The dredging of a port 
into those islands would be impracticable, due to the fact that same would 
readily fill in. 

(c) Inland waterways equipment can be used without detrimental effect on 
same in these waters. The average life of wooden barges used on this waterway 
(with reasonable amount of maintenance), is about 40 years and steel equip- 
ment would range upward from about 60 years. It is estimated that the over-all 
maintenance costs would increase slightly Over that required for similar equip- 
ment operating in fresh water only. However, it was the consensus of opinion 
that going from salt water to fresh water would be beneficial in the respect that 
it would tend to rid the hulls of barnacles, ete. 

(d) Relative to harbors of refuge, it is the opinion of the above-mentioned 
gentlemen that these would be unnecessary for the reason that ports sufficient 
in depth and width to harbor the towing vessel are available about every 20 
miles on the coast and the barges could be anchored just outside of said ports 
with a reasonable degree of safety in the average blow. Winds of a higher 
velocity than average would be reported sufficiently in advance to afford the 
taking of necessary precaution by the operators such as delaying the trip, ete. 
The frequency of these necessitated delays could not be estimated. In this con- 
nection, attention was invited to the fact that at one time the consruction of 
a refuge harbor on Dauphin Island was contemplated by the Coast Guard but 
later abandoned. 

(e) There was some question as to how many barges the average inland 
waterway towboat could economically handle across the subject waterway at 
one time. After considerable discussion, the consensus of opinion was that 
the average towboat could handle six barges per trip (average from 150 to 
250 feet in length; from 25 to 40 feet in width; and 8 to 10 feet draft). The 
tows would differ from the inland waterways pusher type hook-up inasmuch 
as they would be towed behind the towing vessel and the lead or hawser on the 
tow would be contingent upon the conditions. The tow on an average could make 
from 3 to 4 miles per hour, and the average barge would carry 500 tons except 
petroleum barges which average about 10,000 barrels each. ae 

(f) The opinion was offered that the shipment of petroleum, while this is 
presently the major traffic on the subject waterway, could not be depended upon 
for the reason that as soon the the war is over, this business will be handled 
by tankers or pipelines. However, at the present time, most, if not all the petro- 
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leum, originates west of New Orleans and the point of designation is east of Mo- 
bile. Also, petfoleum is a one-way traffic inasmuch as the carrying equipment 
returns to point of origin empty. 

(g) Cost data relative to line haul (exclusive of terminal or handling costs) 
were not available. 

2. Considerable discussion was had relative to the type of commodities pres- 
ently being carried over the subject waterway. In view of the fact that this 
is a matter of compiled record, it is not considered essential herein. The above- 
mentioned gentlemen furnished the undersigned with a list of various operators 
interested in the subject Intracoastal Waterway for the purpose of further con- 
tact in this regard. 

Howarp J. ScHutre. 


Fespruary 15, 1945. 

Subject: General co:uments relative to the traffic movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway between Mobile and New Orleans. 

To: Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 


1. The following is a brief résumé of the opinions, etc., of interested parties 
contacted this date relative to the feasibility of using inland waterways equip- 
ment across the Mississippi Sound. 

(a) Captain Eddy Buck, local manager for the Federal Barge Lines, Port of 
Saint Michael Street, Mobile Ala. This gentleman states that the average tow 
across the sound is six barges; approximately 500 tons per barge; towed on a 
hawser by tugs of approximately 900 horsepower. The captain states that in- 
land waterways equipment can and is being used to navigate the Mississippi 
Sound. He agrees highly with the idea of establishing harbors of refuge along 
some of the islands and is of the opinion that the accomplishment of same would 
not be difficult in view of the fact that waters adjacent to the island, which are 
close to the route, are now of sufficient depth to accommodate a tow of 12-foot 
draft. The disadvantage to the operator at the present time is the lack of 
harbors of refuge which necessitate considerable delays as the vessels do not 
proceed across the sound until favorable conditions are predicted to last for the 
duration of the trip or about 35 hours. The captain states that the main diffi- 
culty now encountered by light river equipment is the breaking of tow couplings 
in the rough passes, otherwise the equipment stands up very well. In th’s con- 
nection, the captain pointed out that establishing a harbor of refuge on Grand 
Island would be too close to the canal to justify the expenditure but that Cat 
Island, Ship Island, Horn Island, Petit Bois Island, and Dauphin Island would 
be favorable as the waters around same were of sufficient depth to accommodate 
the tows and that this depth was of a permanent nature, that is the sand does not 
shift so as to fill in the harbors. The captain stated further that these islands 
furnish fairly good protection to the route at present, especially to south winds, 
but possible jetties could be constructed to furnish additional protection from 
the north winds during the winter months. The captain also stated that a fair 
percentage of the petroleum originating from the West was now going up the 
Mobile River and from conversations with various persons of his acquaintance, 
he felt that this business would definitely increase during peacetime. Volun- 
tarily the captain referred to the possibilities of the Tombigbee project and said 
he thought it a very satisfactory project, and that there was no doubt in his mind 
but that it would furnish a decided savings to the public. Data relative to line 
haul costs was not available and the captain suggested that the undersigned 
contact Mr. Macheau of the Federal Barge Line office in New Orleans in this 
regard. 

(ob) The undersigned called on Mr. Owen Burke of the South Port Transit 
Co., Mobile, Ala. He stated, in view of the fact that he was operating on the 
rivers only, he did not believe he could furnish any worth-while remarks relative 
to operating on the Mississippi Sound. 

(c) Mr. A. T. Beardslee, owner of the Beardslee Launch and Barge Service, 
Mobile, Ala. This gentleman stated that he definitely was not in favor of any 
great expenditure of money by the Government on the improvement of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. I informed him that the Board’s interest was to gather 
facts and opinions as a matter of record and for economic study of all water- 
ways so as to guarantee a good investment of publie funds when and if such 
funds were expended. He stated that harbors of refuge constructed at inter- 
vals along the sound would be fine for the boat operators but he did not believe 
this would justify the necessary expenditure of public funds. He stated that 
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considerable delay to carriers was caused by not having harbors of refuge along 
the sound but these delays, in his opinion, would not justify constructing such 
harbors. He stated that he thought operators were attempting to cross the sound 
with tows too large which resulted in destroying channel markings, beacons, 
and equipment. According to Mr. Beardslee, considerable equipment is dam- 
aged due to collisions resulting from tows being too long to properly control. 
He stated that in his opinion two or three loaded barges could be economically 
towed across the sound at one time. Mr. Beardslee estimated that the average 
tow of two or three loaded barges could make from 3% to 4 miles per hour 
across the sound. Mr. Beardslee could not furnish cost data relative to line- 
haul costs but suggested that the undersigned come back to see him at 3 p. m., 
February 16, 1945, at which time he desires that Capt. Mack Lipscomb of Mobile, 
Ala., sit in on the conference. Arrangement has been made for this conference 
and a résumé of same will be made in a subsequent report. 

(d) Mr. H. A. Guthans, vice president of the Warrior Gulf Navigating Co. 
and also vice president of the Ohio Barge Line. This gentleman is of the 
opinion that inland waterway equipment is not structurally sound for navigating 
the Intracoastal Waterway. Mr. Guthans went into considerable detail in 
explaining his experiences in attempting to use inland waterway equipment 
across the Mississippi Sound. He explained that stern-wheel boats, as used 
on inland waterways, were not suited for operation in the sound for the reason 
that they could not actually tow on a hawser hook-up unless the wheel was 
partially covered and this procedure had been tried in several instances of 
which he was familiar and had never proven successful. Also, the tunnel type 
of inland waterway towboat, as presently constructed, was not structurally 
sound for operating in intracoastal waters for the reason that, from the stern- 
ward bulkhead to the actual stern of the boat the design of the tunnel decreases 
the buoyancy and creates a semivacuum between the tunnel plate and water, 
plus the weight of rudder, housing, etc., causing a cantilever action or strain 
on the hull, buckling the bottom plates near the sternward bulkhead. He also 
stated that the engine rooms, etec., would have to be better protected due to 
deck wash and that the housing on most river towboats was entirely too high 
for coastal winds and rough water. Mr. Guthans feels that Federal expenditure 
in maintaining waterways is becoming so great that economy is lost and same 
will eventually defeat the cause. Therefore, the gentleman is opposed to the 
expenditure of public funds for the purpose of constructing harbors of refuge 
along the Mississippi Sound but states that such harbors, if constructed, would 
lessen the present delays due to anticipated bad weather. Mr. Guthans volun- 
tarily brought up the Tombigbee project and stated that in his opinion Mr. 
Rankin’s pet idea was impracticable from every standpoint and if such a project 
Was ever constructed no operator could stand the cost of so many lockages and 
ensuing delays. Mr. Guthans stated that his company considered the cost of 
towing across the sound to average about $0.50 per ton which included the 
return of the empty barge. However, if the vessel towed loaded barges both 
ways, the cost would decrease about 30 percent. The cost estimate furnished by 
Mr. Guthans includes only the towing vessel, as in most instances the barge 
and hawser lines, couplings, etc. are furnished. Apparently if the rental of 
the barge, insurance and miscellaneous supplies were considered, the given 
estimate of cost would increase considerably. 

2. The above-mentioned Messrs. Guthans and Beardslee strongly recom- 
mended that the undersigned contact Capt. Mack Lipscomb relative to conditions, 
etc., on the Intracoastal Waterway as the latter-named gentleman is reputed 
to be an outstanding authority on conditions relative to the sound. Captain 
Lipscomb was indisposed this date, but an attempt will be made to contact him 
at a later date. 

3. The undersigned obtained the information as given herein by direct ques- 
tioning without any attempt to elaborate on or alter the views of any of the 
mentioned individuals. However, it will be noted from previous report, and 
statements contained herein that there is a wide diversity of opinions relative 
to the subject waterway. 

Howarp J. SCHULTE, Engineer (Civil). 
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Fesruary 16, 1945. 
Subject : General comments relative to the traffic movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 


1. The undersigned conferred this date with the following listed gentlemen 
relative to general conditions of the Intracoastal Waterway (Mississippi Sound) 
and for the purpose of obtaining their opinions relative to the feasibility of using 
inland waterways equipment on the subject Intracoastal Waterway and to ascer- 
tain an estimate of line haul costs (exclusive of terminal or handling costs) : 

(a) Mr. H. C. Jackson and Dr. J. C. Hope, owners of the Jackson Hope Towing 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

(b) Capt. Mack Lipscomb of Mobile, Ala. 

(c) Mr. A. T. Beardslee, Owner of the Beardslee Launch and Barge Service, 
Mobile, Ala. 

(NorE—The undersigned previously conferred with the above mentioned Mr. 
Beardslee in regard to the subject waterway which is covered in a previous report. 
Mr. Beardslee arranged the meeting held this date for the reason that he was 
of the opinion that these gentlemen should be given an opportunity to express 
their viewpoints. Mr. Beardslee was particularly interested in the undersigned 
obtaining the comments of the above-mentioned Capt. Mack Lipscomb as he is 
regarded as the most outstanding authority in this locality on conditions, etc. of 
the Mississippi Sound, Several other gentlemen attended this conference as 
listeners only and consequently their names were not recorded. ) 

2. The following comments were made by the above listed gentlemen and in 
view of the fact that each statement was mutually concurred in individual com- 
ments in the following résumé of the conference are not referred to but rather 
an attempt is made to convey the general viewpoint. 

(a) Information was furnished that intracoastal tows of petroleum were not 
permitted presently to use Gulfport for a harbor of refuge. However, these 
tows where permitted to go into the Gulfport Basin. (This restriction appears to 
be due to military activity at Gulfport and therefore is not thought to be a perma- 
nent restriction. ) 

(b>) A storm warning flag and light are highly desired by these gentlemen 
on the Rigolets. A point was recommended for the flag and light which is known 
as Little Rigolets. The gentlemen called attention to the fact that the recom- 
mended point was about 30 miles east of New Orleans and would provide a 
warning about 4 hours out of New Orleans which would decidedly increase safety 
in their operations. The point recommended is inhabited and therefore a tender 
of the signal would be available. Also, another point was suggested for a storm- 
warning flag and light in the vicinity of what is known as Round Island Light. 
Boats seeking harbors of refuge after warning at this point could run into 
Pascagoula. A large percentage of the boats operating through the sound do 
not have ship-to-shore radios. 

(c) It is the concensus of opinion that inland waterway towboats are not 
designed properly for use across the sound. It was pointed out, if towboats such 
as presently used on inland waterways were to run into a harbor of refuge, it 
would be necessary after a strong wind to wait until the sea “run-out” before 
they could proceed. The housing on river towboats is too high and too heavy 
sternward to endure the heavy rolls of the sound. 

(d) Relative to constructing harbors of refuge along some of the existing 
islands, it is not believed to be a practical idea. Waters adjacent to the islands 
are of sufficient depth to permit tows to run-in at present and it is doubted if 
jetties, etc. would add greatly to the protection now furnished. It is believed 
that difficult crossings such as between Cat and Ship Islands, and Petit Bois and 
Dauphin Islands could not be safely made by the present river towboats at any 
time other than under ideal conditions. It is doubted if these crossings could be 
economically blocked off or protected from the sea and té do so would interfere 
with the regular ship channels. The type of barges, other than hopper type, 
presently used on inland waterways, can be safely towed across the sound. 
Hopper type barges cannot be safely towed across the sound due to high waves, 
ete. Considerable difficulty is encountered in protecting the rakes of barges 
when one empty is towed with a loaded barge. The difference in height of the 
barges exposes the rake of the empty barge to the battering effect of the loaded 
barge. 

(e) The gentlemen estimated the present average tow across the sound to be 
approximately two barges. However, it is estimated that tugs of 500 horse- 
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power or more can handle five or six barges safely, and average from 3% to 4 
miles per hour across the sound. 

(f) General comments were made relative to the present markings maintained 
across the sound by the Coast Guard. It is thought that too many of the markers 
were being destroyed by careless operators, and consequently, at times at least, 
there were not enough existing markers to insure safety. In the opinion of 
these gentlemen, the Coast Guard is doing a very good job of attempting to 
maintain adequate markings, but they do not have the manpower and equip- 
ment to repair and replace markers as fast as negligent operators destroy 
same. 

(9g) Conditions at the canal lock just east of New Orleans are good. Due to 
the present heavy traffic across the canal there is some congestion, but it does 
not appear to be serious. 

(h) The average towboat makes a round trip per week across the sound. 
This average allows for delays due to bad weather conditions, breakdowns, 
general maintenance work, etc. The average cost per ton for towing across 
the sound is estimated by the above-listed gentlemen as being approximately 
$0.50 for the towing only. That is, usually the barge, hawser line, couplings, 
insurance, ete., are furnished. However, considering all costs (exclusive of 
terminal or handling costs), it is estimated to be about $1 per ton, which includes 
the return of the empty barge. If the barges are loaded both ways, that is, 
east-bound and west-bound, the cost per ton would decrease approximately 25 
percent. 

(i) Since the subject had not been discussed, I asked the above listed gentle- 
men if the Federal Barge Line used river equipment across the sound. I was 
informed that the barges were towed across normally by a larger towboat than 
the barge line used on regular river runs. However, it was believed that at times 
regular inland waterway towboats had been used when conditions were very 
favorable but considerable delays would be necessary from time to time to await 
such favorable conditions. Also, it was pointed out that the Federal Barge Line 
equipment was for the most part far superior to the average equipment used on 
the river. 

(j) The above-mentioned Mr. Jackson stated during the conference that he pre- 
sumed the undersigned was obtaining information to be used in connection with 
the Tombigbee project. The undersigned informed the group that he was aware 
of the Tombigbee project but that his assignment was to obtain information rela- 
tive to the Intracoastal Waterway only as the Board felt that their problems could 
best be understood by obtaining information from men such as they who had 
first hand knowledge of the problems. Mr. Jackson then stated that in any case, 
he wanted to go on record as complaining about the condition at lock No. 1 
on the Tombigbee River. He stated that his tugboat along with four other 
tugboats had been previously delayed at this lock for 5 days and that one of his 
tugs was at present trying to get through the lock and had been delayed 2 days 
up to the time of his statement. Mr. Jackson was aware of the fact that some 
work to correct this situation was contemplated in the near future. 

(Reference is made in this connection to H. Doc. No. 382, 77th Cong., 1st sess., 
particularly to p. 31, par. 93. Work to provide for an increased spillway capacity 
at dam No. 1 at an estimated cost of $115,000 has been approved; see S. 35, 79th 
Cong. 1st sess. This lock is located at mile 56.6 Tombigbee River, nearest town, 
St. Stephens, Ala.). 

Howakp J. SCHULTE, Engineer (Civil). 


FEesRvUARY 19, 1945. 
Subject : General Comments Relative to the Traffic Movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway Between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 


1. The undersigned departed at 6 a. m. via rail from Mobile, Ala., this date 
en route to New Orleans, La.; arrived at New Orleans, La., at 12:30 p. m. (train 
being 1% hours late) for the purpose of contacting various individuals pos- 
sessing first-hand knowledge of general conditions across the Intracoastal Water- 
way between New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala. Also, to obtain from these 
individuals facts and opinions relative to navigating the waterway with present- 
type inland-waterway equipment; feasibility of establishing harbors of refuge 
along the route ; costs per ton for line-haul operation across the waterway (exclu- 
sive of terminal or handling charges) ; and any other general comments relative 
to the problems of the afore-mentioned route. 
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2. Immediately upon arrival at New Orleans, La.; the undersigned contacted 
Mr. A. C. Klein, chief administrative division, office of the district engineer, 
Mobile. Ala. Mr, Klein arranged for a car and driver for the undersigned. After 

. explaining my purpose, etc., to Mr, Klein, he called in Mr. Lewis H. Donner, 
section head, commercial statistic section, New Orleans district office. Mr, Don- 
ner showed the undersigned various photographs of equipment, etc., used on both 
the river and the sound and gave the undersigned six prints of these, which are 
enclosed herewith. Mr. Donner stated that the Charles C. Smith & Co., of Hous- 
ton, Tex., are towing across the subject sound and using the same equipment on 
the Mississippi River. This afore-mentioned equipment is being used upstream 
on the Mississippi River as far as Pittsburgh. Messrs. Klein and Donner sug- 
gested that I confer with Capt. L. A. Jeanfreau, of the district office, as he has 
had many years of experience navigating the sound. A résumé of Captain Jean- 
freau’s comments follows: 

(a) Capt. L. A. Jeanfreau: The captain is of the opinion that modern tunnel- 
type inland-waterway towboats can safely navigate the sound about 90 percent 
of the time. He states that the river towboat Monrola (see enclosed photograph) 
has very little freeboard and would be awash a good bit of the time but with 
steel housing, etec., this would not prevent her from navigating the sound suc- 
cessfully. He stated that a boat of this kind would take the seas as well as 
the regular tugs (structurally sound) and would not be top-heavy. This boat, 
according to the captain, has between 550 and 600 horsepower and should be 
able to handle three normal-size barges (loaded) across the sound at an average 
speed of 3 to 4 miles per hour. The captain stated that the above-mentioned 
towboat (Monrola) is about average for modern-day river towboats. However, 
a good many of the river towboats, in his opinion would be considerably better for 
crossing the sound than the Monrola, Relative to the feasibility of establish- 
ing harbors of refuge across the sound, the captain stated that water is sufficent- 
ly deep around Ship Island to permit the average tow to get within one-quarter 
of a mile of the island which affords a pretty good lee; the average tow can 
get in very close to Horn Island. There is an old channel adjacent to this island 
that runs the entire length of same; Petit Bois and Dauphin Islands furnish 
a good lee and tows drawing 6 or 7 feet can get within about one-quarter of a mile 
from these. The captain is of the opinion that jetties along these islands 
would be helpful if the tows could pull in between two jetties and that such 
harbors would appreciably reduce delays in starting across the sound and 
also increase the safety in operation. He is, however, doubtful if the improve- 
ment would justify the expenditure. The most hazardous pass between Mobile 
and New Orleans, in the captain’s opinion, is the Horn Island pass which is 
about three-fourths of a mile wide. The captain stated that the Weather 
Bureau had been requested to establish a storm warning (flag and light) on 
the Rigolets and in his opinion this would be very helpful. The undersigned 
called the captain’s attention to the fact that some people were of the opinion 
that river towboats were not structurally sound for riding the seas encountered 
in the sound. Particularly, this weakness seemed to be from the sternward 
bulkhead to the stern of the boat which was due to the tunnel and ensuing 
decreased buoyancy, ete. The captain stated that he was familiar with this 
theory but that buckling of bottom plates near the sternward bulkhead has 
occurred on lake waters and therefore was not due to rough water but pri- 
marily due to vibrations of motor, shaft, ete. He stated that tunnel-type river 
towboats would not pitch a great deal on the sound but rather would be awash 
quite a lot of the time which could be withstood by raising the door sills, ete. 
The captain is of the opinion that there are many days that river towboats 
could push barges over the sound in lieu of using a hawser line. He also 
stated that the tug-type boats now used on the sound would not work so well 
in rivers, but they can and do operate to some extent up the rivers but cannot 
handle as many barges as he regular river towboat. 


Howarp J. ScHULTE, Engineer (Civil). 


FEesrRvARY 20, 1945. 
Subject : General Comments Relative to the Traffic Movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway Between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. E, Bottoms. 
1. Reference is made to telephonic conversation this date between yourself 
and the undersigned. The DeBardeleben Coal Corp., Coyle Lines, will not be 
contacted. Every effort will be made to avoid indiscriminate interviews relative 
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to the above-mentioned subject. However, in some cases it is very hard to 
determine the other person’s viewpoint until you have talked with him for a 
short time and then every attempt has been made to make a diplomatic exit 
without disclosing anything of a controversial nature. In this connection, every 
one that the undersigned has conferred with to date has been very cooperative 
and in most instances has expressed a high regard for the Corps of Engineers 
and at least one (Mr. Guthans, whose comments were previously reported but 
this particular comment was considered irrevelent to the subject, therefore, was 
not recorded in the résumé of the interview) stated that there was a move on to 
throw the river and harbor works of the Engineers into a political set-up and he 
would guarantee a strenuous fight against that move by himself and all of his 
acquaintances who were interested in waterway developments. Mr. Guthans had 
particular reference to the move toward MVA, etc. There is no doubt in the 
undersigned’s mind that while his contacts and inquiries have been confined 
strictly to the problems of the Mississippi Sound, some of the parties so contacted 
will associate these inquiries with the Tombigbee project after they have had 
time to think the interview over. ‘This is particularly true due to the fact that 
it is logical to believe that the problems of the sound are recognized as a vital 
criterion to the Tombigbee project by all Operators in this locale. Also, in view 
of the fact that recently about 1,200 inquiries have been sent out relative to the 
Tombigbee project. The undersigned interviewed several people this date rela- 
tive to the above subject and a résumé of their comments, etc., is given in 
subsequent paragraphs. 

2. Mr. H. B. Collins, superintendent of the Federal Barge Line docks at New 
Orleans, La.: The undersigned contacted Mr. Collins primarily for the purpose of 
obtaining his recommendation as to whom of the Federal Barge Line personnel to 
contact relative to the above subject. Mr. Collins suggested that I interview 
Mr. D. P. Donzales, pilot on the tugboat Mobile for information relative to the 
conditions across the sound and Mr. Marshall of the main office of the Federal 
Barge Line located in the International Building, New Orleans, La., relative to 
an estimate of line-haul costs. Mr. Collins stated that he would also recommend 
interviewing Mr. S. J. Delacruz, master of the aforementioned Mobile but he was 
presently out of town. Mr. Collins stated that the tug Mobile was designed and 
constructed for navigating the sound. She draws 8% feet and is a twin screw, 
1,200 horsepower. The Cordova (Federal Barge Line towboat used on the river) 
is sometimes used across the sound when the Mobile is laid up for repair. How- 
ever, the Cordova must await very favorable conditions on the sound to afford a 
safe crossing. Mr. Collins has not ridden across the sound with a tow and, 
therefore, his knowledge is gathered from conversation only. 

3. Mr. Marshall of the main office of the Federal Barge Line, New Orleans, La.; 
After the undersigned requested costs relative to line haul across the sound, 
Mr. Marshall referred him to Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell was in conference and the 
undersigned was then referred to Mr. Macheau. Mr. Macheau assured the under- 
signed that if such costs were available it would be in his department, but that 
he did not have the data in this form at the present time. I informed him that 
the Board did not desire to burden his office with too much study in this regard 
and asked him for an estimate of the costs based on his experiences. He stated 
that he would rather have some time to work up something on- this and asked 
if he might mail same to me. I informed him that we were temporarily stationed 
at the Mobile district office and to mail such data as he desired to furnish to 
this office marked to the attention of Mr. BE. E. Bottoms. 

4. Mr. D. P. Donzales,‘ pilot on the Federal towboat Mobile, which operates 
across the Mississippi Sound. Mr. Donzales had been with the Federal Barge 
Line since 1921 and has held pilots’ licenses since 1927. Substantially all of Mr. 
Donzales’ experiences have been confined to operations across the sound. The 
Mobile is not frequently used on the river. However, the Mobile has been used 
as far as 200 miles up the Warrior River. When used on the Warrior, the Vobile 
tows up-river style (pusher type) but the boat is designed for towing on a 
hawser, This gentleman is of-the opinion that the modern tunnel-type river 
towboat can be safely used across the sound but does not think the stern-wheel 
type nor tne old type with wooden housing, etec., could be used. Mr. Donzales 
states that the Lone Star Cement Co. owns a river-type towboat which they use 
on the Tombigbee River but frequently use same for towing across the sound. 
This boat has twin 360-horsepower Diesel engines. The Lone Star Cement Co. 
also owns a 500-horsepower regular tug-type boat which they use exclusively 
on the sound. It is this gentleman’s opinion that tugs such as presently used on 
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the sound can successfully tow four or five average-size barges up the Missis- 
sippi River. Mr. Donzales stated that modern river towboats were structurally 
sound for navigating the intracoastal waterway, but would have to be altered 
in minor ways such as adding a windlass, ete., on the bow for anchoring pur- 
poses; stern towing bits; and, in some cases, raise the door sills. Relative to 
utilizing the various islands for harbors of refuge the gentleman called atten- 
tion to the fact that running into islands too closely is quite hazardous for the 
reason that winds change very fast and if caught too close to the island after the 
wind had changed “island-shoreward” the barges would be grounded. The 
gentleman believes that in most cases it is less hazardous to anchor the barges 
offshore and states that frequently they anchor the barges on the hawser line, 
pull out one barge and run into port. This is done to avoid towing all the barges 
off course when only one is designated for the port. Also, to avoid the difficulty 
of handling the entire tow in the port basin. The gentleman is of the opinion 
that in some places where the swells run in from a southeast wind, jetties would 
be of assistance as harbors of refuge. This is particularly true around Petit 
Bois and Dauphin Islands. Petit Bois Pass is the most hazardous of ali the 
passes. Sufficient protection is available to get Petit Bois Pass (going east- 
ward), but sometimes crossing this pass requires 10 to 12 hours’ delay. This 
gentleman is of the opinion that a storm signal on the Rigolets or just after 
leaving the lock at New Orleans would be of assistance to tugs that do not have 
radios. At present there is a storm signal at the foot of Esplanade Avenue, 
New Orleans, La., but that all boats do not have an opportunity to see this; that 
is, the boats coming through the lock pass this signal, but a good many tows are 
made up at the lower end of the lock and consequently do not pass the signal. 
Relative to a storm signal on the Rigolets, this gentleman points out that should 
the signal indicate a storm the boats going east would have to return west about 
10 miles for refuge. If the storm signals were placed in the industrial canal, 
they could tie up then without the necessity of making the “back run.” The 
gentleman called attention to the fact that larger-type barges were used on the 
Mississippi River than on the Warrior River due to the small locks on the latter 
river; consequently, Mississippi River-type barges would be difficult to handle 
through the locks on the Warrior River. The afore-mentioned boats owned by 
the Lone Star Cement Co. are named Lone Star and Incor. The Lone Star is the 
tug type used almost exclusively on the sound while the Incor is the company’s 
river towboat which is used frequently across the sound. Mr. Donzales states 
that the design for the Incor was copied from the design of a regular river-type 
tunnel towboat with the exception of the addition of stern towing bits and a 
windlass and anchor on the bow. The gentleman states that the lock at New 
Orleans is sometimes very congested, necessitating from 6 to 7 hours’ delay. 
The congested periods are usually after the break-up of bad weather when many 
tows have been waiting to proceed. 

5. Mr. H. A. Sawyer, vice president and manager for the Lone Star Cement 
Co., New Orleans, La. This gentleman stated that his pilots who would hve 
first-hand information relative to my inquiries were out of town for a week or 
so. However, from his experiences he is of the opinion that the use of modern 
tunnel-type river towboats across the sound would necessitate too many delays 
in awaiting favorable weather conditions. His company brings river equipment 
across the sound when operation requires same but are reluctant to do So. 
He stated that the Jncor was their river towboat and that they used this across 
the sound only when absolutely necessary. He states that the Incor could not 
take the rough passes around Dauphin and Petit Bois Islands with any amount 
of regularity for the reasons that these passes are frequently too rough. This 
gentleman believes that establishing harbors of refuge at intervals along the 
intracoastal route would be beneficial but if jetties were constructed they would 
have to be of superstrength for his company to take a chance having their boats 
lay behind same during a very rough sea. Mr. Sawyer states that the tug owned 
by his company and used across the sound is not used on the river. Their equip- 
ment is not equipped with radio. The gentleman states that the company has 
very little damage to equipment due to the battering effect of barges in a rough 
sea, etc. Mr. Sawyer called attention to the fact that the barges owned by his 
company are equipped with rudders which are so constructed that they can 
be lifted with a windlass when use of same is not required. However, when going 
through a lock or bridge opening, ete., the rudders are let down and manned by 
deckhands to assist in the steering and preventing damages. (This seems to be 
unique equipment but according to Mr. Sawyer, the safety factor will justify 
the cost of installing the rudders.) Incidentally, Mr. Sawyer worked for the 
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Illinois State Highway about the year 1917 or 1918 and was stationed at Cairo, 
Ill., for some time. Consequently, he seemingly has a great interest in the 
Mississippi River waterway. 

6. Mr. Augustus B. Harris, owner of the Augustus B. Harris & Sons Towing 
Co., New Orleans, La. Mr. Harris states that he usually tows four wooden barges 
with his tugs. He owns two deep-water tugs and two smaller boats. The larger 
two of his boats have 250- and 320-horsepower engines, respectively, and. the 
smaller two have 165- and 120-horsepower engines. (Nore.—Mr. Harris con- 
templates replacing the 120-horsepower engine with a 170-horsepower engine 
within the next 30 days.) Mr. Harris states that either one of his four boats 
take tows across the sound without difficulty. However, he does not permit his 
two small tugs to go out unless the weather is very favorable. Mr. Harris does 
not think the tunnel-type flat-bottom river towboat would be safe operating in 
the sound for the reason that they do not have enough freeboard.’ This accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris, is especially true of the bow of these boats. Also, Mr. Harris 
is of the opinion that the flat-bottom tunnel types of towboat create considerable 
yacuum in the tunnel and when on rough water, the strain would be too great 
for the average type hull. Mr. Harris stated, however, that the semitug type 
that is now being used on the river could navigate the sound but the delays, 
necessitated by weather conditions, would be somewhat increased due to the use 
of the smaller type of tugs. Mr. Harris pointed out that delays were not always 
due to the limitations of the towing vessel but was a combination of the type 
of towing vessel and the type of barges towed. He called attention to the fact 
that if the barges were quite large and loaded heavily there was considerably 
more chance of snapping the hawser or breaking the couplings and the tug could 
not get near the barge to make repairs during a heavy sea, ete. Mr. Harris does 
not think that harbors of refuge would be very successful as the sand bottom 
shifts too much to afford the maintenance of a channel into same. Furthermore, 
the gentleman does not believe jetties could withstand the pressure, ete. The 
gentleman states that they now take advantage of the lee of the islands and he 
does not think this could be improved to any great extent. He called attention 
to the fact that there was one very bad shoal at Bay St. Louis known as the 
Square Handkerchief Shoal. Mr. Harris states that when tows run into bad 
weather just out of Mobile, they run into the Pascagoula River. Mr. Harris 
states that the stern wheel type of river boat would be unable to tow successfully 
across the sound for the reason that the wheel would be in the way of the hawser 
line and also, through the rough passes, the wheel would be out of the water 
quite a bit of the time. Relative to the average line-haul costs (exclusive of 
terminal or handling costs), Mr. Harris states that he estimates that his tugs 
will make five trips per month across the sound. The towing rate is $0.80 per 
ton including the return of the empty barge, of which about $0.50 is actual 
cost. This figure does not include furnishing the barge, hawser line, couplings, 
ete. If the towing includes furnishing of the barge, hawser, coupling, etc., the 
rate is $1.06 per ton, including the return of the empty, of which about $0.76 is 
actual cost. If the operator had a regular two-way load—that is, loaded east- 
bound and west-bound—the costs would decrease about 25 percent. 

7. In writing the above résumé of the various interviews, the undersigned has 
attempted to convey the opinions and comments of the persons interviewed 
according to their individual terminology without necessarily adhering to the 
principles of rhetoric. 

Howarp J. SCHULTE, Engineer (Civil). 


Fepruary 21, 1945. 
Subject: General comments relative to the traffic movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 


The undersigned interviewed several gentlemen this date relative to the 
feasibility of using river-type towboats across the Mississippi Sound; construc- 
tion of harbors of refuge at intervals across the sound; linehaul costs per ton; 
and general comments, and so forth, relative to the intracoastal waterway. A 
résumé of the comments of the gentlemen interviewed this date is as follows: 


(a) Mr. D. B. Williams, owner of the Williams Transportation Co., New 
Orleans, La. Mr. Williams states that he does not operate river towboats and 
consequently doesn’t possess knowledge as to how they would operate across 
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the sound. Mr. Williams stated that he failed to understand why anyone 
would be interested in using river towboats on the sound at the present time. 
He stated that he could have understood such an inquiry a couple of years 
ago but there was a surplus of equipment on the sound now. The undersigned 
then informed Mr. Williams that we also wanted to know if his equipment 
could be used on the rivers. Mr. Williams stated that his tugs drew about 
814 to 9.0 feet and they might use them as far up the Mississippi as Memphis 
Tenn. His tugs handle two-, three-, and four-barge tows. Mr. Williams states 
that lights and markers across the sound could be improved and he is of the 
opinion that the Coast Guard does not always replace destroyed markers as 
readily as they should. He suggested that a storm signal on the Rigolets 
would be helpful but on the other hand he states that the crews are always 
looking for an excuse to stop and stand by anyway so it may increase unnecessary 
delays. The gentleman states that the over-all system of navigating the sound 
is good but the available personnel is not qualified and do not care about their 
jobs, consequently their difficulty and increased operating costs are primarily 
personnel problems. I asked Mr. Williams, in view of the fact that he towed 
a considerable amount of petroleum, if he thought the pipelines would furnish 
stiff competition to the towing business. He stated that economy in transporting 
petroleum was, tankers first, pipelines next, barges next, and last the railroads. 
Mr. Williams was quite perturbed about fhe conditions of the bridges in the 
vicinity of Pensacola Bay. He stated that these bridges were causing operators 
unnecessary delays and expense and that the county (Escanbia County, Fla.) 
was making a political racket out of damages on these bridges. (The county 
has a claim against Mr. Williams now for about $30,000 due to alleged damages 
caused by his equipment to the Gulf Beach Bridge (Florida Highway No. 93) 
located at mile 172.4 east of New Orleans.) Mr. Williams states that several 
contractors, who possess influence with county politicians, put up temporary 
weak repairs to the bridges with the thought that some tow would tear same 
down and then they could put in another claim, and so forth. He states that 
there are no fenders on the above-mentioned Gulf Beach Bridge (this bridge 
is bascule highway type) and that they have been unable to close this bridge 
for highway traffic for some time. The existing temporary repairs are of such 
a nature if a sizable tow hit these, the bridge may fall in the bay. (Mr. Williams 


was very congenial but under the circumstances, I closed the interview and spent 
some time talking sociably with the gentleman.) 


(b) Mr. J. C. Berry, port captain for the Canal Barge Co., New Orleans, La. 
This gentleman worked with the Federal Barge Lines from 1930 to 1941. He 
has ridden tows up the Mississippi and also on the Missouri River in the vicinity 


of the Kansas Citys. Mr. Berry is of the opinion that flat-bottom, tunnel-type, 
river towboats could not operate safely across the sound as they do not have 
enough freeboard, the housing is too high, and the doors, etc., are not water- 
tight. He states that he believes this to be the opinion of all their pilots. He 
states that river towboats do no ride rough water as well as the regular tug 
type. This company is at present operating two DPC5 tugs across the sound 
on a charter basis. Mr. Berry states that the company has four regular tug- 
type boats and one river towboat (flat bottom, tunnel type). 

(Note :—I called at this office to interview Mr. Jorden of this company, but 
since he was out I talked with Mr. Berry. Mr. Jordan came in while I was there 
and his comments are recorded in the following subparagraph :) 

(c) Mr. Harry B. Jorden, vice president of Canal Barge Co. and president 
of the Canal Co., Inc. This gentleman is of the opinion that the flat-bottom 
tunnel-type of river towboat does not have enough freeboard to operate safely 
across the sound. He states that they will not use their river towboat across 
the sound. The gentleman believes that the bow of most river-type towboats 
would have to be changed as they need about § feet of freeboard on the bow 
for operating on the sound. He believes that most river towboats are too 
top-heavy to take the sea across the sound and due to low freeboard, they would 
be awash most of the time. Mr. Jorden voluntarily brought up the Tombigbee 
project and said this project would be a great help to the country in obtaining 
cheap transportation. However, he stated that the project would throw a lot 
of the present river equipment into the category of being obsolete. (The under- 
signed professed only newspaper knowledge of the Tombigbee project and ex- 
plained that he was not familiar with this project for the reason that his 
permanent station was the Kansas City District, ete.) Mr. Jorden showed 
the undersigned the plans for a river-type towboat which they are to initiate 
construction on in the near future. He stated that he was very glad I came 
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in (he thought of something he had overlooked while talking with the under- 
signed), as he intended to use this boat for 30 years and consequently he wanted 
to talk with the builders and raise the bow, etc., as he believed that some day 
it would be highly important for a river towboat to be so designed as to operate 
on the Intracoastal Waterway as well as the river. He stated that the ideal 
waterway would be an inland “canalway” which would be protected from the 
Sea all the way across from New Orleans to Mobile and is of the opinion that 
a lot of the existing waterway links could be utilized in such a project. The 
gentleman said he was highly in favor of the Tombigbee project but had always 
felt that the problem of the sound would defeat the project. Mr. Jorden sug- 
gested that I contact the Federal Barge Line people as, in his opinion, they 
would know more about whether river towboats could be used across the sound 
than anyone else. I informed him that I had interviewed one of their pilots 
who had been operating on the sound since 1921. He, Mr. Jorden, said he did 
not like to be inquisitive but he'd sure like to know this man’s opinion. I then 
informed him that this man was of the opinion that by adding a stern towing 
bit, windlass and anchor on the bow and raising door sills etc., that flat-bottom 
tunnel-type river towboats would have no difficulty in towing on a hawser 
across the sound. Mr. Jorden stated that he would rather have the opinion 
of a man like this than anyone else and as far as he was concerned, he would go 
along 100 percent with the man’s conclusion. He literally stated that you could 
prove a lot of theories on paper but the actual operation would prove them 
wrong. Mr. Jorden is of the opinion that harbors of refuge established every 
40 or 50 miles or so across the sound would be a great aid to safety and would 
avoid considerable delays in navigating the sound (waiting for favorable 
weather, etc.). He stated that they had requested the Weather Bureau to 
establish a storm signal on the Rigolets but in addition to increasing the safety 
in operations, this might also increase unnecessary delays as the crews were 
always looking for an excuse to “lay-by.” 


Howarp J. Scuutte, Engineer (Civil). 


FEBRUARY 23, 1945. 
Subject: General comments relative to the traffic movement on the Intracoastal 
Waterway between Mobile and New Orleans. 
To: Mr. E. E. Bottoms. 


1. The undersigned departed at 6 a. m. this date via Government automobile 
(with driver) en route to Pensacola, Fla., for the purpose of interviewing several 
gentlemen engaged in the operation of towboats across the subject waterway 
for the purpose of obtaining their viewpoints relative to using river-type tow- 
boats across the water, etc. The following is a résumé of the opinions and facts 
given by the gentlemen interviewed. 

(a) Capt. Neal Hall, pilot for the Aiken Towing Corp., Pensacola, Fla. This 
gentleman has had pilots’ licenses for 1 year but has made many trips across 
the sound and also up the Mississippi River, ete. He is now master on a DPC 
boat, operated under a charter, from the Government, and tows five Govern- 
ment barges across the sound. The captain is of the opinion that the flat- 
bottom, tunnel-type river towboat will work very well across the sound and in 
a good many respects will work better than the tugs now used. He states that 
the river-type towboat will navigate the sound better than the tugs navigate 
the river. The captain operates over the full length of the Intracoastal Water- 
way and frequently goes up the Mississippi River for a distance of 190 miles. 
He states that he sometimes pilots the company tugs Nellie, which has 450 
horsepower, and the Florida which has 350 horsepower. He is of the opinion that 
harbors of refuge are unnecessary along the sound as there is ample protection 
at the present time. The captain pointed out that the flat-bottom tunnel-type 
river towboats would have even better protection than the tugs as they could 
get in closer to the lee of the islands and into other ports. He stated that while 
the river towboat would have her decks awash in rough weather, if the door 
sills were higher, etc., there would be no reason for this to interfere with her 
operation. This gentleman stated that the channel for the most part was well 
marked but it was his opinion that the Coast Guard was very slow in replacing 
destroyed markers. The captain stated that at present it usually takes about 
28 hours to run the 140 miles of the Intracoastal Waterway with five barges in 
the tow. He stated that considerable delays were encountered at the Harvey 
and Industrial Locks at New Orleans, La. Sometimes these delays were as 
much as 12 hours. The captain stated that it required 1 hour to lock through 
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this lock and you could count the tows ahead of you to arrive at the number 
of hours delay. The bridges cause considerable delay due to the fact that often 
you must awaken the tender, break up tows, etc. ‘The bridges the captain referred 
to were the Guif Beach Bridge (Florida Highway No. 93 bridge, Bascule high- 
Way type, at mile 172.4 east of New Orleans) under the jurisdiction of Escambia 
County, Fla.; Sound Bay Bridge (Santa Rosa Sound bridge, swinging highway 
type, at mile 189.5 east of New Orleans) under the jurisdiction of Escambia 
County, Fla.; and the Hathaway Bridge (St. Andrew Bay bridge, swinging 
highway type, at mile 285.0 east of New Orleans) under the jurisdiction of Bay 
County, Fla. The captain stated that the county would not adequately repair 
these bridges nor condemn them but were just sitting back waiting for some 
tow to destroy them so they could claim damages. This, according to this 
gentleman, was particularly true of the Gulf Beach Bridge which is about 
ready to fall on any tow that bumped into the inadequately repaired piers. 
This temporary false work, etc., does not have protecting fenders, etc. 

(b) Capt. L. W. Levis, pilot for the Aiken Towing Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 
This gentleman has been with this company for a number of years and has had 
a considerable amount of varied experiences in the operation of towboats on 
the sound and rivers. The gentleman states that he is of the opinion that the 
flat-bottom tunnel-type river towboat can be used across the sound without any 
difficulty. The only problem would be the housing, as due to low freeboard 
she would be awash in rough weather. However, the doors could be made 
watertight by using two half doors and keeping the bottom half closed; also, it 
would be necessary to install towing bits on the stern of the boat and a windlass 
and anchor on the bow. Other than these minor alterations or additions, the 
gentleman believes the present river-type towboat to be structurally sound for 
navigating the Intracoastal Waterway. The captain states that he has seen the 
flat-bottom tunnel-type towboats take some very rough seas without damage to 
them. The gentleman doesn’t think harbors of refuge are necessary; states that 
there are many places at short intervals where a tow can get out of a rough 
sea. The captain states that tugs of the type now used on the sound can navi- 
gate the rivers very well, but he is of the opinion that river-type towboats would 
navirate the sound even better than the tugs navigate the river. The gentleman 
states that the company-owned tug Florida has been up the river to Vicksburg 
several times and went up to Memphis in 1939. The captain states that he 
piloted a similar tug with five barges up the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
drawing 8% feet. The gentleman states that he ran the company-owned tug 
Florida from Port Arthur to Vicksburg with two 10,000-barrel barges for 8 
months and didn’t have any trouble. He states that the shoals throughout the 
sound are well marked. However, the Coast Guard sometimes takes as long 
as 3 months to replace a destroyed marker. They have some trouble with tows 
dragging markers out of line so as to be misleading but usually the experience 
of the pilot informs him of the situation. The captain states that they have 
most of their trouble with the three bridges (Gulf Beach Bridge, Sound Bay 
Bridge, Hathaway Bridge. These are the common names of these bridges but 
full information is given parenthetically in subparagraph (a) above). Captain 
Levis states that in his opinion the regulations relative to passing through 
these bridges are not logical, e. g., regulations limit the tow to three barges if 
a tug is used on the tail barge to assist in guiding through the bridge work. He 
thinks this should be in over-all length in lieu of designating the number of 
barges; tailing tug just hooks on to meet regulations as if he were to attempt 
to push or flank he would get the tow out of line resulting in damage to equip- 
ment and the structure; if tailing tug is not available, regulations limit the 
towing to one barge at a time which must be towed alongside the towing vessel. 
Therefore, only about 3 feet of clearance is had on either side. This, according 
to this gentleman, is more difficult than taking about three barges in line 
through without a tailing tug; and, regulations require that the three barges 
(end to end) be pulled up tight on ratchets when a tailing tug is used. This is 
impossible as the barges then actually become one long barge which cannot 
be handled in a tide run, therefore this regulation is never complied with. The 
operators merely pull them up close on the coupling. 

(c) Mr. Charles H. Johnson, superintendent of operations for the Aiken Tow- 
ing Corp., Pensacola, Fla. This gentleman states that the average speed across 
the sound is about 3% miles per hour and it is his opinion that river equipment 
(flat-bottom tunnel-type towboats) can navigate the sound without difficulty. 
This gentleman did not comment very much relative to the issue; however, 
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he stated that he wanted to go on record as complaining about the delays and 
dangers caused by the three bridges fully described in subparagraph (a) above. 
He states that about six tows per day go through these bridges and it costs, in 
delays and damages, about $600 per day for each boat over and above normal 
delay, ete.; at a bridge. Towboats lose on an average of about 4 hours at each 
of the three bridges. He stated that when the counties repaired the bridges, 
they construct very inadequate false work, etc., so as to catch another boat with 
a damage claim. The gentleman states that the above-mentioned Gulf Beach 
bridge cannot be closed and therefore is not fit for road traffic. The span is 
being held up by temporary cables and the false-work holding the bridge up is 
not protected by fenders, etc. It is his opinion that if a loaded barge hits this 
false work, the whole span of bridge will fall on the tow. He stated that the 
county was going to condemn the bridge but decided against it due to the cost 
involved in razing same. He stated as an afterthought that the only problem 
he had thought of with using a river towboat is whether or not they would pull 
on a hawser. That is, if the housing would be too high, catch the wind and 
keep the towing vessel pulling “off-line.” He pointed out that there were numer- 
ous times when river towboats could use a pusher-type hookup in lieu of the 
hawser line. This pusher hookup will increase the speed by about one mile 
per hour. Some of the tugs use a pusher-type hookup when possible. (NotTr.— 
The reason so many of the Aiken employees were interviewed was due to the 
fact that these gentlemen walked in and made a conference out of the under- 
signed’s call. I attempted to obtain estimates of cost but seemingly same was 
not. available.) 

(d) Mr. J. W. Smith, of the Charles Smith & Co., Pensacola, Fla. Mr. Smith 
states that they have one tug Walker, that operates up the river and also across 
the sound. He states that usually the tugs used on the sound do not have suffi- 
cient power for navigating the river currents. He states that their biggest prob- 
lem at the moment is the three bridges (named in subparagraph (@) above). 
The gentleman states that a local operator now has a tug standing by to tail 
the barges through the bridges. This operator charges $6 per barge for tailing 
through each bridge. Mr. Smith states that the counties are very slow about 
repairing bridges and removing such hazards to navigation. This gent'eman 
states that they have trouble in the channel of the Pensaco!a Harbor to the Gulf. 
This channel sometimes runs heavy currents which delay tows at times as much 
as 48 hours. He stated that their pilots have very little trouble on the sound 
except at a point known as Williams Creek. At this point the water becomes 
very rough at times and the channel changes quite frequently causing tows to 
run aground. 

(e) Mr. A, M. Hyer, president of the Hyer Towing Co., Inc., of Pensacola, Fla. 
This gentleman states that he has spent his entire life on boats or in the towing 
business and that his experience has been principally on the problems of the 
sound. Also, he has designed and supervised the construction of his own tugs. 
He states that his outfit is presently known as a low-cost operator. (There 
seems to be, known among the operators engaged in navigating the sound, certain 
companies known as low-cost operators and others as high-cost operators.) Mr. 
Hyer states that he is a salt water man and does not care about fresh water 
operating as the problems of going aground, currents, etc., on fresh waters are 
more than he cares to contend with. This gentleman states that he is familiar 
with the flat-bottom, tunnel-type of river towboats and he knows of no reason 
that would prevent their use across the sound. He states that he has been run- 
ning a short ways up the Mississippi River with his tugs for 6 years but is of the 
opinion that beyond Vicksburg, the type of tugs and tows now operating across 
the sound would have trouble. Mr. Hyer states that there are a lot of theories 
against using river type towboats across the sound and that these theories look 
good on paper but actual practice will prove them false. The gentleman states 
that there is, however, one angle that will decrease the economy of using river 
type towboat. He has reference to the fact that most river towboats handle 
seven to nine barges and consequently must be very powerful to navigate the cur- 
rents, ete. (about 1,200 to 2,000 horsepower.) This horsepower could not be 
fully utilized on the sound for the reason that only four or five barges can be 
handled on a hawser at one time across the sound. He states that the average 
tow across the sound is not more than three barges and this could not be ap- 
preciably increased. The gentleman stated that in his opinion there was a good 
many days when a river-type towboat could tow on a “pusher-type” hook-up and 
that occasionally the tugs tow up in this manner. He states that ‘“pusher-type” 
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hook-up will increase the speed of the tow about 1 mile per hour over and above 
the average hawser “hook-up.” He stated however, that a long lead on the 
hawser would also increase the speed of the tow but in most instances was im- 
practicable due to close channel conditions. Mr. Hyer referred to the bridge con- 
dition (three bridges described in subpar. (@) above). He stated that the county 
was negligent in repairing damaged bridges and literally said that the counties 
involved were not very cooperative with towboat men. Mr. Hyer did not elaborate 
very much on the bridge question or difficulty but stated that they had prepared 
a letter for the chairman of the Gulf Region Advisory Committee for presenta- 
tion to the Chief of Engineers relative to this bridge problem. Mr. Hyer stated 
as an afterthought that there was a theory that the tunnel of river-type tow- 
boats decreased the buoyancy sternward and the cantilever action tended to 
buckle the bottom plates or to cause heating of the shaft bearings. Mr. Hyer 
Stated that it was his opinion that this difficulty was due to vibration (critical 
speed) as the problem was prevalent in still water as well as rough water. I 
asked Mr. Hyer for an estimate of line haul cost (exclusive of terminal or 
handling charges) per ton for navigating the sound. Mr. Hyer stated that the 
OPA price for towing petroleum was 414 mills per ton with a minimum of 3,000 
tons which included the return of the empty barge. He stated that since he was 
a low-cost operator that he didn’t care to be quoted on his costs and had been 
asked by other operators to keep still about his costs, however, if the undersigned 
didn’t quote him he could truthfully say, to arrive at the cost, just divide by 
two. He stated that this cost, if the barges were loaded east-bound and west- 
bound? could be reduced by 25 percent. I asked Mr. Hyer if the pipeline compe- 
tition looked serious from his angle. He stated that it definitely did not as he 
had proven time and time again that barge transportation cost was considerably 
under pipeline cost. Also, a barge transportation can and does compete with 
tanker operations insofar as costs are concerned. Mr. Hyer seemed to be quite 
pleased with the past activity of the Engineering Department and stated that 
he was more than glad to give us all the information he could at any time. 
Relative to establishing harbors of refuge at intervals across the sound, Mr. 
Hyer stated that in his opinion it was absolutely unnecessary. He stated that 
there were many places of refuge at the present time behind the various islands 
but that he had to convince each of his operators that they could get into the 
lee of same. He stated that his tugs were all equipped with radios and very often 
aman got in rough water and he would have to more or less order him to go in 
behind one of these islands he thought he couldn’t get behind. He stated that 
after a hard blow and he got the pilot convinced that he could get in behind 
the island, thereafter they were believers in the possibility. Mr. Hyer stated 
that he was going to Washington, D. C., the first of this week, February 26, 
1945, for a meeting, relative to waterway operations, etc. Mr. Hyer stated that 
he would recommend that the undersigned talk with the following gentlemen as in 
his opinion they were good sound thinkers and possessed very good knowledge 
of towboats, etc. : 

(1) Mr. Harry Koch ef the Koch-Ellis Marine Contractors, New Orleans, 

La. 

(2) Mr. Jake Hersey of the Butcher Allied Industries, Houston, Tex. 

(3) Charles Edwards of the Edwards Transportation Co., Houston, Tex. 

(4) Captain Hand of the Texas Co., Port Arthur, Tex. 

(5) Mr. Will Picton, D. M. Picton Co., Port Arthur, Tex. 

(6) Mr. Jim Guiton of the Bay Towing Co., Galveston, Tex. 

(7) Mr. Trimble of Orange, Tex. 

(8) Mr. Fred Zigler, Jenning, La. 

2. In writing the above résumé of the various interviews, the undersigned has 
attempted to convey the opinions and comments of the persons interviewed 
according to their individual terminology without necessarily adhering to the 
principles of rhetoric. 

Howarp J. Scnuttr, Engineer (Civil). 
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ALL WATERWAYS TRIBUTARY TO THE GULF oF Mexico (Excerpt THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER, AND ITS TRIBUTARIES AND OUTLETS) FROM ST. MARKS, FLA., TO THE RIO 
GRANDE; USE, ADMINISTRATION, AND NAVIGATION 


THE LAW 


Section 7 of the River and Harbor Act of August 8, 1917, provides as follows: 

“Sec. 7, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Army to prescribe 
such regulations for the use, administration, and navigation of the navigable 
waters of the United States as in his judgment the public necessity may re- 
quire for the protection of life and property, or of operations of the United States 
in channel improvement, covering all matters not specifically delegated by law 
to some other executive department. Such regulations shall be posted, in con- 
spicuous and appropriate places, for the information of the public; and every 
person and every corporation which shall violate such regulations shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, on conviction thereof in any district court 
of the United States within whose territorial jurisdiction such offense may have 
been committed, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or by imprison- 
ment (in the case of a natural person) not exceeding 6 months, in the discretion 
of the court.” 


NAVIGATION REGULATIONS—SECTION 207.180 33 CFR 
(a) Description 

These regulations shall apply to: 

(1) Waterways.—All navigable waters of the United States which are tribu- 
tary to or connected by other waterways with the Gulf of Mexico between St. 
Marks River, Fla., and the Rio Grande, Tex., both inclusive, except the Missis- 
sippi River, its tributaries and outlets; and including the Intracoastal Waterway 
from Apalachee Bay, Fla., to Brownsville, Tex. 

(2) Locks and floodgates.—All locks, floodgates, and appurtenant structures 
in the above-described waterways. 

(3) Bridges, wharves, and other structures—All bridges, wharves, and other 
structures in or over the above-described waterways. 

(4) Vessels and rafts.—The term “vessels” as used in these regulations in- 
cludes all floating craft other than rafts. 


(b) Authority of district engineers 


The use, administration, and navigation of the waterways and structures 
to which these regulations apply shall be under the direction of the officers of 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, detailed in charge of the respective 
districts, and their authorized assistants. The cities in which these district 
engineers are located, and the limits of their jurisdiction, are as follows: 

(1) United States district engineer, Mobile, Ala. From St. Marks River, 
Fla., to Pearl River, Miss. and La., both inclusive, and the Intracoastal Water- 
way from Apalachee Bay, Fla., to Lighted Buoy No. 41, Lake Borgne, La., mile 
36.4, east of Harvey lock. 

(2) United States district engineer, New Orleans, La. From Pearl River, 
Miss. and La., to Sabine River, La. and Tex., both inclusive, and the Intra- 
coastal Waterway from Lighted Buoy No. 41, Lake Borgne, La., mile 36.4, east 
of Harvey lock, to Sabine River, mile 266, west of Harvey lock. 

(3) United States district engineer, Galveston, Tex. From Sabine River, La. 
and Tex., to the Rio Grande, both inclusive, and the Intracoastal Waterway 
from Sabine River, mile 266, west of Harvey lock, to Brownsville, Tex. 


(c) Commercial statistics 


(1) As required by section 11 of the River and Harbor Act of September 22, 
1922 (42 Stat. 1043; 33 U.S.C. 555), owners, agents, masters, or clerks of vessels 
plying upon the waterways to which these regulations apply shall submit a report 
on such activities for statistical purposes which shall contain the following 
information: 

(i) Name of vessel. _ 

(ii) Name and address of owner or operator. 

(iii) Type of vessel—steam, motor, sail, barge, or other type. 

(iv) Net registered tonnage—if not registered, cargo carrying capacity 
expressed in short tons, 

(v) Maximum draft at time of passage. 

(vi) Number of passengers. 
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(vii) Cargo—by commodities, expressed in short tons or other units 
by which such commodities are customarily measured, giving origin and 
destination. 

(2) All persons rafting and towing logs shall submit a report giving such 
statistical information on their activities as may be required by the district 
engineer. 

(3) Reports may be submitted on forms furnished free of charge by the dis- 
trict engineer.’ They shall be presented to the lockmaster at any of the fed- 
erally operated locks, the gate tender at any of the federally operated flood- 
gates, or the bridge tender at any of the bridges operated by the Department of 
the Army, for each trip made. Where no federally operated locks, floodgates, 
or bridges are passed, they shall be mailed promptly to the district engineer. 
On written request, persons or corporations making frequent use of these water- 
ways may be granted permission to submit monthly statements in lieu of re- 
ports by trips. 


(d) Locks and floodgates 

(1) Authority—The locking of all vessels and rafts and their movements 
while in a lock, or in the approaches thereto, shall be under the direction of the 
lockmaster. The term “lockmaster” as used in these regulations shall mean 
the lock official present who is in charge of the operation of the lock. Passage 
through floodgates shall be under the direction of the gatetender. 

(2) Sound signals.—Vessels desiring passage through a lock or floodgate in 
either direction shall give notice to the lockmaster or gatetender by three long 
and distinct blasts of a horn or whistle or calls through a megaphone when 
within a reasonable distance from the lock or floodgate. When the lock or 
floodgate is ready for entrance, the lockmaster or gatetender shall reply with 
three long blasts of a horn or whistle or calls through a megaphone. When the 
lock or floodgate is not ready for entrance, the lockmaster or gatetender shall 
reply by four or more short, distinct blasts of a horn or whistle or calls through 
a megaphone (danger signal). Permission to leave the lock or floodgate shall 
be indicated by the lockmaster or gatetender by one long blast.- 

(3) Visual signals—Signal lights will be displayed from sunset to sunrise as 
follows: 

(i) One green light to indicate that the lock or floodgate is open to approaching 
navigation. 

(ii) One red light to indicate that the lock or floodgate is not open to ap- 
proaching navigation. 

(iii) In addition, at certain locks where navigation over the dam is possible 
during high water, one purple light, visible both upstream and downstream, 
will also be displayed to indicate that navigation over the dam is possible. If no 
purple light is displayed, navigation over the dam is not possible. 

(iv) During daylight hours large balls, similar in color and number to the 
light signals prescribed for use at night, will be displayed from a mast on the 
lock wall or other convenient location and at the site of the floodgates. 

(4) Precedence at locks and floodgates.—Ordinarily, vessels or rafts arriving 
at locks or floodgates shall take precedence in order of their arrival, but in all 
cases vessels belonging to the United States or employed on public work shall 
have precedence over all others, passenger vessels shall have precedence over 
freight vessels, and individual vessels over tows or rafts. Small vessels will 
not be granted separate lockage when larger vessels are awaiting lockage, but 
will be required to lock through with other vessels. When two vessels approach 
the lock from opposite directions at approximately the same time, preference 
will ordinarily be given to the one for which the lock is prepared. When two 
vessels approach floodgates from opposite directions at approximately the same 
time, the vessel approaching the gates from the river side thereof will ordinarily 
have the right of way. In all cases, the order of actual entry shall be determined 
by the lockmaster or gatetender. 

(5) Entrance to and ewit from locks and passage through floodgates.—No 
vessel or raft shall enter or leave locks, or while floodgates are in operation, at- 
tempt to pass through floodgates before being signaled to do so. While waiting 
their turn, vessels or rafts must not obstruct navigation and must remain at a 
safe distance from locks or floodgates. Before entering a lock they shall take 
position in the rear of any vessels or rafts that precede them, and there arrange 
the tow for locking in sections if necessary. Masters and pilots of vessels or 
persons in charge of rafts shall cause no undue delay in entering or leaving locks 
or passing through floodgates upon receiving the proper signal, and shall take 
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such action as will insure that the approaches are not at any time unnecessarily 
obstructed by parts of a tow awaiting lockage or already passed through. They 
shall provide sufficient men to move through locks or floodgates promptly without 
damage to the structures. Vessels or tows that fail to enter locks or pass through 
floodgates with reasonable promptness after being signaled to do so will lose 
their turn. 

(6) Lockage and passage of vessels—(i) Vessels shall enter and leave locks 
and pass through floodgates under such control as to prevent any damage to 
the locks, gates, gate walls, or fenders. Vessels shall be provided with suitable 
lines and fenders, shall always use fenders to protect the walls and gates, and 
when locking at night shall be provided with suitable lights and use them as 
directed. Vessels shall not meet or pass each other anywhere between the gate 
walls or fender system at the approaches to locks or floodgates. 

(ii) Vessels which do not have a draft of at least three inches less than the 
depth over sills or breast walls, or which have projections liable to damage gates, 
walls, or fenders, shall not enter the approaches to or pass through locks or 
floodgates. 

(iii) No vessel having chains, lines, or drags either hanging over the sides 
or ends or dragging on the bottom for steering or other purposes will be per- 
mitted to pass locks or dams or through floodgates. 

(iv) Power vessels shall accompany tows through locks when so directed by 
the lockmaster. 

(v) No vessel whose cargo projects beyond its sides will be admitted to lockage. 

(vi) Vessels in a sinking condition shall not enter locks, floodgates, or 
approaches. 

(vii) The passing of coal from flats or barges to steamers while in locks is 
prohibited. 

(viii) The lockmaster or gatetender may refuse to lock or pass vessels which, 
in his judgment, fail to comply with these regulations. 

(7) Lockage of rafts—Rafts shall be locked through in sections as directed by 
the lockmaster. No raft will be locked that is not constructed in accordance 
with the requirements stated in paragraph (f). The person in charge of a raft 
desiring lockage shall register with the lockmaster immediately upon arriving at 
the lock and receive instructions for locking. 

(8) Number of lockages.—Tows or rafts locking in sections will generally be 
allowed only two consecutive lockages if individual vessels are waiting for lock- 
age, but may be allowed more in special cases. If tows or rafts are waiting 
above and below a lock for lockage, sections will be locked both ways alternately 
whenever practicable. When two or more tows or rafts are awaiting lockage in 
the same direction, no part of one shall pass the lock until the whole of the one 
preceding it shall have passed. 

(9) Mooring..—(i) Vessels and rafts when in a lock shall be moored where 
directed by the Iockmaster by bow, stern, and spring lines to the snubbing posts or 
hooks provided for that purpose, and lines shall not be let go until the signal is 
given for the vessel or raft to leave. Tying to the lock ladders is prohibited. 

(ii) The mooring of vessels or rafts near the approaches to locks except while 
waiting for lockage, or at other places in the pools where such mooring interferes 
with general navigation, is prohibited. 

(10) Operating locks.—The lock gates, valves, and accessories will be moved 
only under the direction of the lockmaster; but, if required, all vessels and 
rafts using the locks shall furnish ample help on the lock walls for handling lines 
under the direction of the lockmaster. 


(e) Waterways 


(1) Fairway.—A clear channel shall at all times be left open to permit free and 
unobstructed navigation by all types of vessels and rafts that normally use the 
various waterways or sections thereof. The district engineer may specify the 
width of the fairway required in the various waterways under his charge. 

(2) Anchoring or mooring in waterway.—No vessels or rafts shall anchor or 
moor in any of the land cuts or other narrow parts of the waterway, except in 
an emergency. Whenever it becomes necessary for a vessel or raft to stop in 
any such portions of the waterway, it shall be securely fastened to one bank and 
as close to the bank as possible. This shall be done only at such a place and 
under such conditions as will not obstruct or prevent the passage of other vessels 
or rafts. Stoppages shall be only for such periods as may be necessary. 

(i) Except temporarily, as authorized above; no vessel or raft will be allowed 
to use any portion of the fairway as a mooring place without written permission 
from the district engineer. 
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(ii) When tied up individually, all vessels shall be moored by bow and stern 
lines. Rafts and tows shall be secured at sufficiently close intervals to insure 
their not being drawn away from the bank by winds, currents, or the suction of 
passing vessels. Tow lines shall be shortened so that the different parts of the 
tow will be as close together as possible. In narrow sections, no vessel or raft 
shall be tied abreast of another. 

(iii) Lights shall be displayed in accordance with provisions of the Federal 
Pilot Rules. 

(iv) Whenever any vessel or tow is moored to the bank, as authorized above, 
at least one crew member shall always remain on board to see that proper sig- 
nals are displayed and that the vessel or tow is properly moored at all times. 

(v) Vessels will not be permitted to load or unload in any of the land cuts, 
except at a regular established landing or wharf, without written permission 
secured in advance from the district engineer. 

(vi) No vessel, regardless of size, shall anchor in a dredged channel or narrow 
portion of a waterway for the purpose of fishing if navigation is obstructed 
thereby. 

(3) Speed.— Excessive speeding in narrow sections is prohibited. Offical 
signs indicating limiting speeds through critical sections shall be strictly obeyed. 

(i) When approaching and passing through a bridge, all vessels and rafts 
regardless of size, shall control their speed so as to insure that no damage will 
be done to the bridge or its fenders. 

(ii) A vessel shall reduce its speed sufficiently to prevent any damage when 
approaching another vessel in motion or tied up, a wharf or other structure, works 
under construction, plant engaged in river and harbor improvement, levees with- 
standing floodwaters, buildings submerged or partially submerged by high waters, 
or any other manner of structure or improvements likely to be damaged by 
collision, suction, or wave action. 

(4) Size, assembly, and handling of tows.—Tows longer than 1,000 feet ex- 
clusive of the towing vessel and hawser or wider than 55 feet, or of a width 
greater than one-half the bottom width of the channel over which they are to 
move, will not be allowed in channels 150 feet wide or less except on waterways 
exempted by the district engineer or on other waterways by special permission of 
the district engineer. 

(i) All vessels drawing tows not equipped with rudders in restricted chan- 
nels and land cuts shall use two tow lines or a bridle on one tow line shortened 
to the greatest possible extent so as to have full control at all times. The various 
parts of a tow shall be securely assembled with the individual units connected by 
lines as short as practicable. In open waters the tow line and fastenings between 
barges may be lengthened so as to accommodate the wave surge. In the case of 
lengthy or cumbersome tows, or tows in restricted channels, the district engineer 
may require that tows be broken up, and may require the installation of a rudder 
or other approved steering device on the tow in order to avoid obstructing naviga- 
tion or damaging the property of others. Pushing or towing of barges with 
towing vessel made up astern or alongside is permissible provided that adequate 
power is employed to keep the tow under full control at all times. Tows made up 
in this manner longer than 850 feet including the towing vessel or wider than 55 
feet including the towing vessel, or of a width greater than one-half the bottom 
width of the channel over which they are to move, will not be allowed in channels 
150 feet wide or less except by special permission of the district engineer. 

(ii) No tow shall be drawn by a vessel that has insufficient power or crew to 
permit ready maneuverability and safe handling, 

(iii) No vessel or tow shall navigate through a drawbridge until the movable 
span is fully opened. 

(5) Projections from vessels.—No vessel carrying a deck load which overhangs 
or projects over the side, or whose rigging projects over the side, so as to endanger 
passing vessels, wharves, or other property, shall enter or pass through any of 
the narrow parts of the waterway. 

(6) Meeting and passing.—Vessels on meeting or overtaking shall give the 
proper signals and pass in accordance with Federal Pilot Rules. Rafts shall give 
to vessels the side demanded by proper signal. All vessels approaching dredges 
or other plants engaged on improvements to a waterway shall give the signal for 
passing and slow down sufficiently to stop if so ordered or if no answering signal 
is received. On receiving the answering signal, they shall then pass at a speed 
sufficiently slow to insure safe navigation. Vessels approaching an intersection 
or bend where the view is obstructed must exercise due caution. At certain inter- 
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sections where strong currents may be encountered sailing directions may be 
issued from time to time through navigation bulletins or signs posted on each 
side of the intersections which must be observed. 


(f) Rafts 


Rafts will be permitted to navigate a waterway only if properly and securely 
assembled. The passage of “bag” or “sack” rafts, “dog’’ rafts, or loose logs over 
any portion of a waterway is prohibited. Each section of a raft shall be so 
secured within itself as to prevent the sinking of any log, and so fastened or tied 
with chains or wire rope that it cannot be separated or bag out so as to materially 
change its shape, All dogs, chains, and other means used in assembling rafts 
shall be in good condition and of ample size and strength to accomplish their 
purpose. 

(1) No section of a raft will be permitted to be towed over any portion of a 
waterway unless the logs float sufficiently high in the water to make it evident 
that the section will not sink en route. 

(2) Frequent inspections shall be made by the person in charge of each raft 
to insure that all fastenings remain secure, and when any one is found to have 
loosened it shall be repaired at once. Should any log or section be lost from 
a raft, the fact must be promptly reported to the district engineer, giving as defi- 
nitely as possible the exact point at which the loss occurred. In all cases the 
owner of the lost log or section shall take steps immediately to remove it from the 
waterway. 

(3) The regulations prescribed in subparagraph (e) (4) governing the length 
and width of tows shall apply also to rafts. 

(4) All rafts shall carry sufficient men to enable them to be managed properly, 
and to keep them from being an obstruction to other craft using the waterway. 
To permit safe passage in a narrow channel rafts shall, if necessary, stop and tie 
up alongside the bank. Care must be exercised both in towing and mooring rafts 
to avoid the possibility of damage to aids to navigation maintained by or under 
authority of the United States. 

(5) When rafts are left for any reason with no one in attendance, they shall 
be securely tied at each end and at as many intermediate points as may be neces- 
sary to keep the timbers from bagging into the stream and must be moored so 
as to conform to the shape of the bank. From sunset to sunrise rafts moored to 
the bank shall have lights at 200-foot intervals along their entire length. Rafts 
shall not be moored at prominent projections of the bank or at critical sections. 

(6) Logs may be stored in certain tributary streams provided a clear channel 
at least one-half the width of the channel be left for navigation along the tribu- 
tary. Such storage spaces shall be protected by booms and, if necessary to main- 
tain an open channel, piling shall also be used. Authority for placing such booms 
and piling shall be obtained by written permit from the district engineer. 

(7) The building, assembling, or breaking up of a raft in a waterway will be 
permitted only upon special authority obtained from the district engineer and 
under such conditions as he may prescribe. 


(9g) Damage 


This section shall not affect the liability of the owners and operators of vessels 
for any damage caused by their operations to canal revetments, lock piers and 
walls, floodgates and appurtenances, bridges, and bridge fenders, or for displacing 
or damaging buoys, stakes, spars, range lights, or other aids to navigation. Should 
any part of a revetment, lock, floodgate, or bridge be damaged, the master shall 
report that fact, and furnish a clear statement of how the damage occurred, to 
the nearest Government lockmaster, gatetender, or bridgetender, and by mail to 
the district engineer in charge of the section of the waterway in which the damage 
occurred. Should any aid to navigation be damaged, the master shall report that 
fact immediately to the district Coast Guard officer, New Orleans, La. 


(h) Marine accidents 


Masters, mates, pilots, owners, or other persons using the waterways to which 
these regulations apply shall report to the district engineer by the most expedi- 
tious means available all marine accidents, such as fire, collision, sinking, or 
stranding, where there is possible obstruction of the channel or interference with 
navigation, furnishing a clear statement as to the name, address, and ownership 
of the vessel or vessels involved, the time and place, and the action taken. In 
all cases the owner of the sunken vessel shall take immediate steps to properly 
mark the wreck. 
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(i) Trespass on United States property 

Trespass on waterway property or injury to the banks, locks, floodgates, bridges, 
piers, fences, trees, houses, shops, or any other property of the United States 
pertaining to the waterway is strictly prohibited. No business, trading, or land- 
ing of freight or baggage will be allowed on or over Government piers, lock walls, 
floodgates, or bridges. . 

Approved October 4, 1946. 

Rosert P, PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


These rules and regulations will be in full force and effect and have the force 
of law 30 days after their publication in the Federal Register. They were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register October 29, 1946. Public notices of their approval 
were sent to all know 1 interested parties on November 6, 1946. 

Amended November 13, 1947 (Regs. October 10, 1947 [C. B. 800:211]-EINGWR) 
(40 Stat. 266, 33 U. 8. C.1). 
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